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Our Family. 


Dear Mr. Forrester: 

We were not sitting for our por- 
traits on “‘ New Year’s Eve,” 1849. 
Yet here you see us around the table, 
in precisely the same attitudes chosen 
for that occasion. You will not sup- 
pose,- by this, that our attitudes were 
studied. A simple family like ours, 
living in a country village, never 
dreams of being “sketched.” The 
facts in the case were these. — But, 
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first, allow me to introduce grand- 
father, whom, I suppose, you knew at 
first sight, because he is a white-haired 
man in an elbow-chair. He is lean- 
ing forward, and his forefinger is up- 
lifted ; you may know, by this, that a 
case is about to be argued. Minny 
stands between his knees; and upon 
the floor, playing with Ponto,.is Ally, 
Minny’s twin brother. Poor babes! 


mother left them to our care when 
they were “ wee bits,” and went her. 
self to that beautiful land. where 
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“ Change finds no pathway, with a little head at almost every 
Memory no dark trace — 
And O! bright victory, death by love no place.” ang of glass, he thought that the 
‘“ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine ” must be 
That boy, standing as though he ? wanted there; he knocked at the door, 
was waiting to hear the conclusion { and inquired for the “lady of the 
of the whole matter, is Edward, our ? house.” —‘“* What does he want?” 
good-hearted, clear-headed, keen- } whispered some one at the door, which 
sighted brother Edward. On grand- } stood ajar; “you may say I a’n’t at 
father’s left, is Aunt Mary, our home.” Here the agent pushed open 
mother’s youngest sister, and doubly § the door, and found the lady, who 
dear, because that blessed head of our § was “ not at home,” in the midst of a 
household band is gone. pork pie! 
To all his remarks she answered, 
“ Dare say, dare say ; no doubt it is all 
very good, but we don’t want nothing 
of the kind.” Going on still further, he 
called at the boarding-house kept by 


* But is itso? It is,— where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown.” 


You know very well who sits next 
Aunt Mary, and may therefore excuse 
a lady from introducing herself. The } « Mrs, Rolling Pin.” Here were little 
gentleman with a book in his hand is } children, and the agent was glad to 
our father, and the young man } see them, but he could in no wise 
standing behind his chair is an agent } cal] their mother to order. She said 
for the “‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine.” § that stopping to look at books was a 

This young man had been in our } thing she shouldenever have time to 
town for two whole days, but as yet } do till the “last day.” It seemed in 
had obtained no subscribers. He 5 por case to be 
thought best, on entering our village, 
which is a large and flourishing one, } 
to call first of all on the “ minister,” 
and request some available names ; ; 
and the minister, knowing that the § 
Magazine was a “ good little work,” 
and would be useful to any family in 
the village, advised him to “ sow be- 
side all waters.” This scriptural 
quotation the agent took as a kindly 
hint to call first on the families that 
lived around the Mill Pond; so he 


“ Work, work, work, in the dull December light, 
And work, work, work, when the weather 
was warm and bright.” 


So off she went, now talking to the 
agent from the garret, and now from 
the cellar. Her voice gradually died 
away, and, looking out at the door, 
the agent saw her, in a remote corner 
of the barn, milking a cow. 

Going from thence, he called at Mr. 
Noddy’s, who saws in the mill by 





turned his steps towards that quarter, } night, and sleeps by day. The mother 
and seeing a large house before him {seemed to love her children, and 
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OUR FAMILY. 3 


when the agent told that it was a$ The young lady peeped through the 
work on purpose for them, — that her ) blinds, and concluded to be “ at home.” 
little ones would be delighted and ) She thought that the work might do 
profited by such a visitor, — she ven- ) very well for Tommy and Bess, but 
tured to open the bed-room door, and }) ma’ was engaged ; as for herself, she 
called very softly, “ Mr. Noddy ! here.) read nothing smaller than ‘“ Godey’s 
is a man—” —“ Yes, yes, darling,” Lady’s Book,” and she was at that 
said Mr. Noddy, “it is Ephraim Ready, 2 time reading a work by an unknown 
called to settle for that lumber.”— ? author called the “ Last Days of Pom- 
“ No, no,” replied the lady, “it is an ? pey.” 
agent.” —‘“ Anagent! Shut thedoor,? In like interesting communica- 
and let me go to sleep.”—*“ But? tions with our neighbors, did the 
won’t you just look at the work ? } agent for the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Mag- 
It is a little beauty.”— “Shut the { azine” pass nearly two days; and 
door, I tell ye!” —‘It is for chil- { vexed to his very soul, but still feel- 
dren, pa.” Mr. Noddy said no § ing that a necessity for looking good- 
more, but two pillows, and a bolster, { natured was laid upon him, he pre- 
came flying out into the entry ; where- { sented himself at our door, and ina 
upon the agent departed, and called $ half audible voice gave Edward the 
next on the Widow Parley, who treat- } name of his pretty little book. “ Walk 
ed him kindly, placed him a chair by } in, walk in,” said Eddy. —“ Take a 
the fire, and sat down like a candid $ seat by the fire,” said grandfather. — 
woman to look at the Magazine. Of gt Better take your chair to the table, 
course, she liked it. There is no ) and eat some supper,” said aunt Mary. 
trouble in obtaining subscribers for a 2‘ How dodo?” said Minny, while Ally 
good little work like that, among ? left Ponto, to shake the stranger’s 
good people, if they will only take the } hand. The young man looked bewil- 
trouble to examine it. But Widow ? dered, but seeing that a cup of tea 
Parley is poor, and when Charley } was actually poured for him, he had 
whispered in his mother’s ear that he { sense enough to take his seat at the 
wanted such a book very much in- § table, while grandfather began to look 
deed, the tears came to her eyes, and { over a copy of the Magazine, with 
she said softty, “ Mother has not a dol- | Minny and Ally upon his knee -to see 
lar in the world, dear boy.” the pictures, and aunt Mary, Eddy, 
Hearing that Miss Maria Antoi- mn myself, looking over his shoulder. 














nette Amelia Smith had just returned } We all concluded that it was just the 
from boarding-school, he walked $ thing for “ our family,” and only wait- 
boldly up the hill, and rang the bell. ed to hear what father would say. 
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The agent had but just concluded his » “It tellsa boy what he wants to know.” 
supper when this good father of ours — “ Yes,” said Ally, “and it has pitch- 
came home. Now -it so happened ures.” ——“ It abounds in chaste and 
that fora year past our village had } beautiful poetry,” said aunt Mary. At 
been often visited by a pestilence $ last father looked at me: “ What say 
wearing the type of yellow-covered you, Carrie? you know that we havea 
books. Father had taken great pains } house full of books already.” — I had 
to guard his family against an attack ; fallen in love with the “ Boys’ and 
from this kind of literature, and fear- ¢ Girls’ Magazine” at first sight, and 
ing that this young man might be one } was glad that it had come my turn to 
of those who sow tares in the house- { speak. ‘You know,” said I, “that 
hold garden, he looked rather coldly though we have a house full of books, 
at him, and told Eddy that he should dear father, we have but few things ex- 
not subscribe for “ trash.” — “ Come, actly suited to the children, and that is 
come, Robert,” said grandfather, “1! what we most need. Something that 
have taught you better than to con- § combines amusement with instruction, 
demn either a man or a book unheard. } that will lay the foundation for correct 
Look at the ‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- } taste in reading. I think, father, that 
zine,’ and you will see that it is no } if Eddy, Ally, and Minny, are fur- 
trash.” nished with works of this kind, they 

Father took the book from Eddy. § will be in no danger from books of an 
and sat down, while we gathered ) evil tendency. If mother were here, 
round the table ; and the agent, deeply ) she would say, ‘ Take the Boys’ and 
interested for the honor of his little } Girls’ Magazine. It will help us edu- 
work, arose and stood behind father’s ) cate our children.’” — “ So she would, 
chair. Edward whispered to aunt) Carrie,” said father, brushing a.tear 
Mary that papa was looking better- ) from hiseye. “ Your mother loved her 
natured very fast ; and this was true, ? children better than she loved money. 
for after turning a few leaves and ? IJ will take the Magazine ;” and turning 
reading along, he looked up and ‘to the agent, said, “ Here are two 
smiled. ‘You see,” said grandfather, dollars; send a copy to me, and one to 
“that it is just the thing, What a + Widow Parley. But take off your over- 
treasure such a book would have been coat ; it is too cold to go out again to- 
to me when I was a boy! nothing ? night. Stop with us while you remain 
could be learned then without drill- ? here, and 1 willassist you in obtaining 
ing, drilling, and a boy came to be a ? subscribers.” — “ That is right,” said 
man before he found out that he wasa ( grandfather; “‘Be not forgetful to 
fool.” — “ This is just the kind of book } entertain strangers, for thereby some 
I have long wanted,” said Edward. ? have entertained angels unawares.’ ” 
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THE ELEPHANT. § 


And now, having taken the Maga- 


zine for a year, we cannot think of 


keeping house without it, but we shall 
have to order a new set of last year’s 
numbers to be bound, for we can’t 
turn away from those that would bor- 
row, and our Magazines bear the 


marks of Rolling Pin and Noddy 


Your friend, 
CaRRIE. 


fingers. 





Sketches of Natural History. 
NUMBER EIGHTEEN, 
THE ELEPHANT. 


Turse stupendous animals inhabit 
the tropical forests of Asia and Africa, 
living in troops or herds, in a quiet, 
inoffensive state, unless when attacked 
by some of their stronger animal as- 
sailants, or their greatest enemy, man. 
They love the thick, cool forest, and 
establish themselves in the vicinity of 
a pond, or river, whither they resort, 
during the heat of the day, to wallow 
and wash themselves; secure alike 
from the rays of the sun, and the tor- 
menting insects, so common in the 
Torrid Zone. Here, led by the pa- 
triarch of the flock, they frolic for 
hours; eating the green and luxu- 
riant foliage, which grows upon the 
river banks, spouting water over 
themselves, by the aid of their enor- 
mous trunks, and exhibiting all the 
playfulness of a parcel of kittens. 
They are easily alarmed, and retreat 











































at once upon the signal from their 

leader. When attacked or wounded, 

they turn upon their assailant, and, 

unless he has previously prepared a 

; way of escape, seldom fail in wreak- 
ing their vengeance and satisfying 

their revenge by trampling the body 
long after life is extinct. 

A full-grown elephant has a very 
clumsy appearance when moving, yet 
their speed is very great, being able 
sometimes to outstrip a fleet horse. 
Their skin is very thick and hard, 
and wrinkled into folds about the legs 
and neck. Their tusks grow to a 

} very large size, and afford the finest 
ivory. The first tusks are shed when 

four or five inches in length, and are 

replaced by the permanent ones. The 
ears are large and flabby, having a 

} very rough appearance. Their eyes 
are small, but keen and sharp as a 
diamond. 

But the most remarkable part of 
the structure of the elephant is the 
trunk, or proboscis, properly an elon- 
gation of the nose. At the extremity 
) there is an appendage, in the form of 
a finger, by which the smallest piece 
of money can be picked up. 

The general height of a full-grown 
| elephant is ten feet, though they are 
sometimes as much as twelve, and 
even fourteen feet. Various modes 
have been devised to capture them. 
The most common method practised 
in India is to drive the herd into 
a keddah, or enclosure, with a large 
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opening, which is gradually narrowed 
down to an extensive yard with a 


strong fence around it. When a herd 
of elephants is discovered, the people 


of the neighboring country assemble, 
to the number of six or eight thou- 


sand, with fire-arms, drums, trumpets, 
fire-works, and anything that will 
frighten the herd. 
move slowly towards the enclosure, 
in which is strewed a small quantity 
of such fruits and vegetables as the 


animals like, such as plantains, sugar- 


canes, &c. Many days are frequently 
required to drive a herd, the distance 
being often forty miles. After enter- 
ing the broad mouth of the keddah, 
there is no escape. The circle grad- 
ually closes, the path becomes more 
and more contracted, and at the least 
attempt at retreat, the whole company 
behind sets up a great noise, which 
frightens the captives on again, and 
at last they find themselves within a 
strong enclosure, out of which they 
cannot escape. They are then sepa- 
rated into cells singly, and, by the aid 
of tame elephants and kind treatment, 
they are soon tamed, and become at- 
tached to mankind, when properly 
used. 

Another mode of capturing these 
animals is by driving them into pit- 
falls, where they are starved into sub- 
jection. This is rarely practised now, 
however, for the great weight of the 
animal, in falling, often maims or dis- 
figures him externally, or gives such 


The whole body 


a strain that they always show the 
effect of it when put to hard work. 

§ In Africa, where great numbers of 
elephants are slaughtered annually 
¢ 

: 





for their ivory, the natives ascend a 
tree, and spring on the backs of the 
passing victim, slide down by their 
tail, and before the poor affrighted 
beast can turn round to face its enemy, 
the nimble hunter cuts its ham-string, 
and renders it helpless. 


( 


Elephants, when domesticated, are 

; used more or less in all kinds of labor, 
( where oxen or horses are used by us. 
The engraving will show you several 
persons travelling upon an elephant. 

During such journeys, the company 
{are frequently attacked by the tiger, 
) and other wild beasts, so that it is 
necessary, in traversing woody dis- 
tricts, to carry arms, and likewise to 
go in sufficient numbers to kill the 
intruder in case of attack. 

In the ancient times of the empires 
of India, elephants were the indispen- 
sable attendants upon a court, and 
upon nobility; and were esteemed 
the principal among all the immense 
number of animals which formed part 
of the royal retinue. In the ninth 
century, the Emperor Jehengir is said 
to have possessed twelve thousand of 
these animals, while among the nobles 
of his empire forty thousand were 
thought to be distributed; a number 
which, at the present time, far exceeds 
our ideas of even eastern magnifi- 
cence; and, when combined with the 
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THE ELEPHANT. 7 


quantity of food and number of at- 
tendants requisite, seems more like 
an oriental tale than a reality. They 
were then used for show, for the trans- ‘ 
They 

were fed and treated in the most care- } locks and _ horses. 
ful and luxurious manner, with sugar 
and rice, and long and round pepper, 
occasionally mixed up with milk; and 
during the sugar season, each ele- 


port of baggage, and in war. 


phant was furnished daily with three 
canes for two months. 

In the travelling expeditions of 
these ancient kings, either for pleas- 
ure or war, from eight hundred to 
fifteen hundred elephants were fre- 
quently employed in transporting the 
emperor’s baggage, besides nearly an 
equal number of camels. Those for 
the battle were separated, caparisoned 
and protected, according to the way 
‘they were to be employed, and the 
enemy they were to encounter; and 
from two thousand to three thousand 
of these animals were not unusual 
during the eastern wars of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. At the same 
courts were held, almost daily, the 
fights of wild beasts, in which the 
elephants took a prominent part; and 
numbers of these noble animals fell, 
in giving a barbarous gratification to 
their royal masters. 

In the east, at the present time, the 
elephant is only employed in carrying 
baggage, or in assisting to drag artil- 
lery ; they do not enter into the gen- 
eral engagement, but their use to an 








army on its march is incalculable. 
They exhibit much sagacity in the 
exercise of their strength; and effect, 
in a degree proportioned to their 
superior powers, the labor of bul- 
Their exertions 
are made by either pushing, or drag- 
ging, or lifting. The forehead is gen- 
erally defended with strong leather, 
and is the principal part employed in 
pushing ; and where more than one is 
employed, they will act in concert to 
render their efforts more effectual. 

In Europe, the elephant is only 
known in confinement; from animals 
captured when young and imported, 
or from one or two adult specimens 
sent as presents. In this country, till 
very lately, they have always been 
kept in a situation too confined to 
afford any good idea of their man- 
ners, and in the restraint of their 
cage, could only exhibit a few tricks 
taught them by their keepers, to please 
the popular part of their visitors ; but 
they give us no idea of the healthy 
animal among his own luxuriant fo- 
liage. 


A port finds, in the simplest flower 
that blows, a volume of contempla- 
tion; the scattered leaves present him 
with lessons of morality; he hears 
the voice of God in the wind. He pen- 
etrates to the mysterious meanings 
of all that meets the mortal sense, 
and has sympathies of thought which 
never yet were uttered in words. 
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Rotto stood upon a high rock and 
looked sadly upon the dark waters. 
“They talk of the sea of life,” said 
Rollo, “ and tell me that I am gliding 
from the peaceful bay of childhood, 
out upon the restless sea. Buta poor 
lonely lad am I. Who will furnish 
me with a gallant bark, that I may 
breast the angry waves? How may 
I know the guiding star from the 
thousand false lights dancing upon a 
‘lee shore?’ Who will be my pilot, 
what my compass? Alas! for me—I 
must float without aim, and trust the 
wave; perhaps it will cast me upon 
some green isle, where I may be 
happy, for happiness is the port 
which life’s mariners seek to enter.” 
Just then, a merry skiff came gliding 
over the waters. From the gay mul- 


Youth and the Bonnie Boat. 
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lo, “and whither bound?” A beauti- 
ful siren, whose name was Pleasure, 
pointed to the flag that floated upon 
the morning breeze, and among its 
bright folds Rollo read, “ To the Isles 
of the Golden Mist.” The gay bark 
neared the shore, and the lovely siren 
beckoned him with her snowy hand. 
Suddenly then, from behind the o’er- 
hanging rock, a sea-shell appeared, 
floating carelessly upon the out-bound 
tide. It rocked gently from side to 
side, as though propelled by some 
unseen oar, and at last touched the 
“A singular craft!” thought 
Rollo; but what was his amazement 
when, from its narrow stern, an old 
man, of sweeping beard and long 
snowy hair, arose and raised high his 
bony arm: “Look again,” said he, 


titude upon her deck there arose a? ina hollow voice, “look again, fool- 
shout of mingled laughter and song. ? ish boy, ere thou embark upon life’s 


That gay 


“ Hail to thee, bonnie bark!” said Rol- 





sea in a bubble like this. 
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YOUTH AND THE BONNIE BOAT. 9 


bark is without pilot or rudder; her | boy, but the Plot, that claims thy 
gossamer sails will be rent with the } ear. The mariner who chooses Truth 
first sea-breeze, and her laughter and ) as his pilot, though his bark be the 
song will be lost in the wild mockery $ rudest that ever ploughed the ocean 
of the victorious wave.”—‘“I am a wave, Shall never know a wreck. 
lonely lad,” said Rollo, “ gliding from My compass, through night’s drear- 
this sunny bay out upon the sea of } iest storms, points ever to a star that 
Life. Tell me, old man, who will? shines only for the ¢rue. Behold, 
be my pilot, and where shall I find a? then, thy pilot!—boy, on board! for 
gallant bark.” ‘Thus spake Rollo in ? time’s tide is outward-bound.” 

mournful mood, when a noble vessel} Embarked upon life’s sea was 
stood proudly out from the green } Rollo; and when the winds rose high, 
shore. Her white sails hung like a({ Truth toiled and rowed; when the 
vast cloud from the lofty masts, and tempest rose in its might, he hid the 
as her bright keel divided the foaming ‘ boy in the deep recesses of the wind- 
waves, it seemed to Rollo like a glit- § ing shell, and secure from harm, he 
tering sword. Upon her glowing side, $ floated upon the billow until the storm 
Ambition stood out in letters of gold, was overpast. At last, beneath the 
while Policy, clothed in a woolly $ light of that star which shines only 
fleece, stood at the helm. A dark ' for the True, he saw the green islands 





frown gathered upon the old man’s ) spanned bya rainbow of Golden Mist. 
brow, as the vessel passed proudly ) Moored in its safe harbor was many a 
on; with his long taper finger he | bark, rude and unseemly as his own, 
pointed scornfully to the streaming ? but he looked in vain for the proud 
flag, and, in a mocking tone, read— } vessel with Policy at its helm, and for 
“To the Isles of the Golden Mist;” ) the merry skiff with Pleasure upon 
then turning to Rollo, he said, “ Such ? its bow. The peaceful shores of the 
mariners sail them ’ Golden Isle knew never such a “ gal- 
1 ei cient ley with oars, and the gallant vessel 
But they come not them anigh ; of the proud had never passed there- 


. ” 
They are hidden far off, a secret group, by. 
In the sea’s immensity.’ 


Anger. 


Dasu on, thou angry wave, 
And lash the steadfast shore ; 


“ Listen to me,my boy. My name 
is Truth. No other pilot has ever 
guided a bark to the port of Peace. 


KP OPP 
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bed, and every whirlpool upon its § Ruicaibinbesnelliadata 
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restless tide. It is not the Bark, my ? And in its parent bosom burn! 
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Grandfather’s Story of the But who will dare to eat of it? 


Downing-Tree. 


Tue Downing-Tree! the Downing-Tree! 
With branches broad and green, 

Once stood beside the garden wall, 
A sapling, small and mean. 


*T was many, many years ago, 
Yet I remember, now, 

Its barkless trunk, its leafless branch, 
Its gnarled and twisted bough. 


The ‘ Pear-tree’’ viewed it with a stare, 
The ‘* Apple-tree,”’ askance ; 

The ‘‘ Cherry’’ gave a sidelong look, 
The ‘‘ Peach-tree,”’ scarce a glance. 


‘¢ A poor forgotten thing am I, 
Among these branches tall ;”’ 

So spake the little Apple-tree, 
Beside the garden wall. 


Just then, along the road, there came 
A solemn looking man ; 

A broad-brimmed hat hung o’er his face, 
Which seemed both pale and wan. 


From underneath his coat he took 
A saw, and then a twig; 

And to the little tree he said, 
‘¢ Fear not the broad and big.” 


Then with his saw, both bright and keen, 


He cut a branch asunder, 
And stuck the twig upon the limb, 
And passed a bandage under. 


Then spake the man of solemn mien, 
And to the shrub he said, 

‘¢ Among the tallest of these trees 
You now may lift your head. 


‘¢ For none among these goodly ones 
Will bear such fruit as you ; 


¢ 


Tell me, ye curious, who? ”’ 


And then his voice, in echoes wild, 
From out the wood-house rang, 

*¢ Whoever in my absence takes 
This fruit, may go and hang.”’ 


Time passed away, the little twig 
Became a bough, at length, 

Of goodly size, both straight and tall, 
And full of youthful strength. 


And soon, among its dark green leaves, 
From every vigorous shoot, 

There hung a cluster ripe and rare, 
Of softly blushing fruit. 


The man who wore the broad-brimmed hat, 
That man of solemn mien — 

From the last hour he sawed the bough, 
Had never more been seen. 


But still his note of warning strange 
The Raven nightly sang,— 

‘¢ Whoever in my absence takes 
This fruit, may go and hang.’’ 


But, ah! a boy of curious mood 
Came there one night in haste ; 

Meaning to know, beyond a doubt, 
How fruit like that would taste. 


Alas, for Curiosity ! 
By it our Parents fell ; 

Who else in Eden’s garden bowers 
Might Now in safety dwell ! 


‘¢ Phil Downing”’ knew this very tale, 
And yet he dared rebel ; 

Like careless Adam, — curious Eve, 
To taste an Apple, —fell. 


From bough to bough, he clambered up, 
But soon came down again, 
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CURIOUS POST BOYS-—— DOING WELL~—— IMPROMPTU. 


As comes the winter’s driving snow, 
As comes the pelting rain. 


For while with guilty hand he sought 
To snatch this fruit so rare, 

He heard below a solemn voice, 
Which seemed to say, ‘‘ Beware !”’ 


And underneath the tree there stood 
A man of broad-brimmed hat, 

And to the trembling boy he said, 
‘¢ You ought to hang for that.’’ 


ied 


Then quick as thought from off the branch 
Poor Phil was rudely swung ; 

And by his heels, in awkward plight, 
The curious fellow hung. 


The pale man vanished, but a bird 
This doleful ditty sang, 

‘** Who fosters Curiosity, 
Must either fall, or hang.”’ 


i i i i i i i i ii 


Curious Postboys. 


Sm James Ross’ expedition to the 
Arctic Ocean, in search of Sir John 
Franklin’s party, who have not been 
heard of for more than four years, 
returned a short time since without 
having obtained any satisfactory in- 
formation concerning them. They 
left stores of provisions at various 
points, in case any of Franklin’s party 
should chance to find them. Large 
numbers of foxes were caught and 
turned into “ post-boys,” by putting 
copper collars round their necks, 
stamped with the names of the ships, 
and the locality of the provision-de- 
pots. These foxes range enormous 
distances in the winter across the ice, 
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and some of them will probably be 
caught by Franklin’s party, if still in 
existence. This is certainly a new 
way to carry the mails in the frozen 
regions ! 


What is to be done, do Well. 


Ir should be a rule to throw the soul 
into every work that needs to be done 
at all, and to spare no effort towards 
success. If we only do this, we should 
gain nearly all the points we now 
lose, as is shown by daily observation. 
There is an enthusiasm required, 
which is essential to the successful 
conduct of any enterprise of impor- 
tance. When a good share of this 
is embodied in the soul, it forms 
what Isaac Taylor calls the “ charac- 
ter essential to success in life.” On 
this point, we may remember what 
Charles James Fox said once in the 
House of Commons, when, turning to 
the speaker, he exclaimed, “ Enthu- 
siasm! why, there was never any 
good done in the world without en- 
thusiasm.” We must feel warm upon 
our projects; otherwise, from the dis- 
couragements we are sure to meet 


with here, they will drop through. 


IMPROMPTU. 
Why do the passing clouds obscure 
The glory of the skies, 
But to attest the promise sure 
That souls from gloom shall rise ? 
When sin’s black cloud shall roll away, 
Bursts forth a bright eternal day. 
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Wishy and Worky. barn, and fences, and indeed every- 
thing about his possessions, showed 

Se signs of poverty and neglect. It was 

We left our young friend enjoying } not for want of hard work that the 
his visit to his paternal home, where ¢ captain grew poor, for there were few 
they alwayscalled him Willy, and we ¢ farmers about who worked harder than 
have followed their fashion, though, } Captain Hopper. And the boys too 
when he returns to Boston, we shall { were smart boys, and there was not 
call him Worky. Let us leave him } a farmer about who could bring into 
where he appears to be so happy, and } the field so efficient a crew of laborers 
inquire after the fortunes of Wishy, } from his own family as the captain. 
who also has a paternal home, and : , There was Ike, (who, when dressed 
brothers and sisters, whom he is equal- up on Sundays, was called Isaac,) a 
ly earnest to visit. Captain Hopper, } tall, strong young man, the best wres- 
the father of Wishy, was a farmer, 5 tler in the neighborhood, and with the 
and a captain of militia, in the town of 5 same proud step and military bearing 
Marblehead, which is built on a rocky which so well became his father, when 
promontory, near Salem. Marblehead ) marching up and down the rough and 
was, at that time, a place of nearly as } narrow streets, at the head of the 
much importance as Boston, and had ) Marblehead Invincibles. And there 
once been of still greater comparative ? was Jim, not so tall, but fully as stout, 
rank, having been selected for the res- ) wide awake, and ready for work or 
idence of some of the richest of the 2 play, as Ike led the way; and then 
early emigrants from England. Cap- ? came Sam, and Tom, and Jo, and 
tain Hopper was a descendant of one ? Bill—all about the same age, if one 
of the rich and aristocratic families of ? might judge from their size and gen- 
that town, and his farm, in the west- ? eral appearance, and all very active 
erly part of the town, near where it { and intelligent boys, though scarcely 
joins Salem, was the gift of his father, { so well trained as might have been ex- 
who, at his outset in life, had pro- § pected of the captain of the Marble- 
vided everything for the captain which § head Invincibles. It was a wonder to 
is usually thought necessary to give § some folks, after counting these half 
a fair chance for prosperity. dozen boys in the field with their 
But, from some cause, the captain’s } father, how there could be an equal 
condition was not prosperous. He } number of girls in the house with their 
still retained his farm, upon which he } mother; but so it was: there were 
had a very numerous family, but he ) Sal, and Sue, and Kate, and Nance, 
was sadly in debt, and his house, and ) and Liz, and Bets, for by such abbre- 
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viations of their proper names were ? a higher and more difficult attainment 
they always called at home, and con- ¢ than is required of the children of 


: 

though there was in reality a dozen 3 

years’ difference between the ages of $ 

é ? . . ° ° 

them all, few, except themselves and $ habitants of a city, industry is less re- 
aa 
} garded, and superficial accomplish- 
) ments, which cost little effort, hide 
> the want of more valuable endow- 
) 
) 
) 


their nearest neighbors, could call over 
the catalogue in the order of their 
ages. The girls were all very indus- } 
trious and very good-looking, espec- ) ments. 
ially when dressed for meeting, or a It is not always easy to trace the 
visit; though at some other times it ) causes which lead to prosperity and 
was lamented, by their admirers, that ? respectability in the world, as we often 
the hair was not always so well? see people of good talents and good 
combed, and the stockings so well? habits, of enterprise and industry, 
darned, and the dresses so well but- } fail of acquiring competence; while 
toned, and the faces and necks so well } others, of no greater advantages or 
washed, as might be expected from } industry, attain to wealth and conse- 
the daughters of the captain of the } quence. It will, however, generally 
Invincibles. be found, on close examination, that 
The truth is, that the captain’s § the failure and the success arise from 
family were not subjected to the strict | common and easily understood prin- 
discipline which is as essential in do- ) ciples. Order, method, and perse- 


5 
( 


™~ 











mestic life as in military affairs; and } verance, are almost the only ways to 
prosperity ; and, although some, by 
peculiar circumstances, may be for- 
tunate, without the exercise of those 
qualities, yet such cases are rare, and 
such prosperity is generally transient. 
there are few women equal to the task ) It was the want of order, method, and 
of managing a large family of boys perseverance, which caused Captain 
and girls, and bringing them up in the Hopper to be always behind his neigh- 


it is not a very uncommon thing to 
find this defect in the families and the 
domestic affairs of military men. The 
mother was a woman of a kind dispo- 
sition and tolerable management, but 





strict rules of rural propriety, unless } bors in all the signs of good economy. 
aided by the wise counsels and co- ) His tools were seldom housed, and 
operation of the husband ; forit should ) were often missing, or out of order, 
be understood that rural propriety is } when wanted. His fences were not 
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well and permanently built, which his } gies for improvement in their condi- 
cattle had the instinct to know; and, } tion. This remedy had already be- 


therefore, they frequently broke into 
his fields, and destroyed his crops, 
just as they were ready for harvest. 
The shingles were suffered to decay 
on his barn, and the rain came 
through, and spoiled what was res- 
cued from unruly cattle. These and 
a thousand similar negligences more 
than neutralized the industry of the 
whole family, so that, year by year, 
although they worked harder and 
harder, and lived with less and less 
of the comfofts and conveniences of 
life, still they grew poorer and poorer ; 
and as it is generally found that the 
out-door and in-door economy of a 
family are pretty much the same, 
so, at Captain Hopper’s house, the 
slatternly appearance within corre- 
sponded with the slovenliness with- 
out. It is very unfortunate for chil- 
dren to receive their early impressions, 
and to form their habits, under such 
circumstances ; for though their good 
sense should enable them to see and 
endeavor to avoid the faults of their 
early training, yet the effects of early 
habits are seldom wholly eradicated. 
It is, however, the best remedy of 
which such a state of affairs is sus- 
ceptible, and it is a remedy which 
the evil itself, sooner or later, brings 
with it, that the younger members of 
a family, so circumstanced, are event- 
ually driven by necessity to seek other 
homes, and rely upon their own ener- 


gun to operate in the captain’s family. 
The second daughter, whose name 
was Susan, had been for several 
months with Mrs. Jones, the fashion- 
able milliner, where Deborah Walker 
was employed; and it was through 
Susan’s influence that Billy, who was 
called William when he went to 
Boston, came to be apprenticed to 
Mr. Plane, where he at length got the 
name of Wishy, in the manner we 
have described. Mr. Plane, who was 
careful to observe strict justice and 
impartiality in the indulgences and 
advantages given to his two appren- 
tices, could not help allowing Wishy 
as much time to visit his parents as 
Worky enjoyed, although he very 
well knew that it was not likely to be 
so well employed ; and he particularly 
regretted the necessity, which he felt 
himself under, of permitting him to 
pass the Sabbath at home, where, 
although the children were all re- 
quired to attend meeting, it was well 
known that little else was done to 
preserve the order and improve aright 
the advantages of the day of spiritual 
instruction and worship. For although 
the captain and his wife were Chris- 
tians, yet their Christian character, 
like their worldly habits, waggpf that 
imperfect, careless and deville sort, 
that though it was better for them 
than irreligion, it was not much credit 
to the cause of Christianity. After 
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much reflection, Mr. Plane concluded } curled maple, and one of mahogany — 
that as Wishy must eventually be | but he had seen boxes ornamented 
placed beyond the control of a master, ? with brass locks and handles, and in- 
it was as well that he should now be ¢ laid with ivory; and as these materials 
occasionally intrusted with the op- } were beyond his reach, he put off fin- 
portunity of spending, or misspend- { ishing the boxes he had begun, either 
ing, his time, without any other con- of which would have been perfectly 
trol than good counsel and good } satisfactory to his little sister, and had 
example. Wishy’s disposition was wasted time in wishing for ornaments 
favorable to such a course; for, al- ? as unnecessary as his wishes were 
though he did not possess that habit } useless ; so that now, though all were 
of self-command which would insure { anxious to start for their return, he 
his always doing right, yet he had a } was obliged to delay until he could, in 
quick conscience, and a respect for a hurried and imperfect manner, finish 
goodness, which would be likely to § a box to redeem his promise. It was 
keep him from doing anything very nearly eleven o'clock before they 
wrong. were ready to embark ; and as they 

It was in accordance with arrange- } could scarcely expect to end their voy- 
ments to which Mr. Plane, after due } age in less than three hours, and had 
reflection, had given his consent, that brought no provision with them, they 
Willy’s brothers came up to Boston, ) were likely to suffer seriously in con- 
in their father’s sail-boat, on a pleas- ) sequence of Wishy’s delay, for it is 
ant Saturday morning in June, to quite a serious thing for young people 
purchase a few articles of family con- to lose their dinner. This misfortune, 
venience, by the sale of some early however, was spared them, by the 
vegetables, and to take Wishy home ? kind consideration of Aunt Patience, 
with them, to pay a visit, and pass | who appeared among them when just 
the Sabbath. Their marketing was | upon the point of starting, bringing a 
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soon finished, and their purchases ¢ huge loaf of bread and a lot of dough- 
made,— for in truth they had little to { nuts and cheese, which, with a reproof 
sell, and consequently little to buy, — { to Wishy for his tardiness, and many 
and they were ready to return so as } admonitions to be careful in their voy- 
to be at home in season for dinner. } age, and to spend their time profitably, 
But Wishy was not quite ready. He she gave them with her blessing. 
had promised his Sister Bets to bring } There was but little wind when they 
her a little money-box, and it was not } started, but a pleasant breeze sprung 
finished ; it was true he had begun ) up as they approached the islands in 
three or four—one of pine, one of } the harbor, which they soon passed, 
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and. came into the view of Nahant, 
which has since become so famous 
as a resort for the Sea Serpent and 
other fashionable visitors. In passing 
along the coast they found many ob- 
jects of interest, especially a school 
(as it is termed) of mackerel, into the 
midst of which they sailed, and saw 
them gliding by thousands in every 
direction, many just upon the surface 
of the water, causing a ripple upon the 
face of the ocean around, and some in 
the depth far beneath, sporting in their 
graceful beauty and their boundless 
companionship and freedom. It was 
curious, also, as they passed around 
the point and skirted the shore where 
the bottom was visible, to see the 
green lobsters crawling over the sand 
and among the long grass and sea- 
weed, making good speed, notwith- 
standing the awkwardness of their 
motions. In one place they passed 
over some lobster-nets, which consist 
of a piece of netting spread over a 
hoop, to which it is fastened at the 
edges. This is sunk by means of a 
stone, and kept flat upon the sand in 
places frequented by lobsters, who are 
attracted by bits of flesh fastened to 
the centre of the net, and while feed- 
ing upon the flesh the net is drawn 
up with the lobster entangled in its 
meshes. Many hundreds are often thus 
taken in a single morning, and the 
boats employed in this species of fish- 
ing are sometimes loaded as deeply 
as safety will allow. The lobsters, 





thrown loosely into the boat, cannot 
escape ; but as they would crush and 
injure each other with their strong 
claws, this is prevented by thrusting 
wedges into their joints, which disable 
them. As soon as they are brought 
to the shore, they are thrown alive 
into acaldron of boiling water, which 
changes their color to red, and con- 
verts them into food. It seems cruel 
to kill them in this manner, but it is 
not probable that this, or any other 
species of fish, suffers much from any 
mode of dying, as their nervous sys- 
tem, which is the only seat of sensa- 
2 tion in all animals, is much less than 
’ that of most land animals. This con- 
clusion is more satisfactory than that 
of the fishwoman, who argued that it 
did not hurt her eels to skin them 
: alive, “ because,” said she, “they are 
used to it.” 

Pretty soon they neared the rocky 
shore of Marblehead, and, near the 
place of their landing, Wishy saw a 
familiar group, which he soon knew 
to be Kate, and Nance, and Liz, and 

{ Bets, with a sprinkling of brothers 
and neighboring children, waiting his 
approach. In his eagerness to be 





among them he came near a serious 
accident: as the boat approached 
the landing, and the water appeared 
sufficiently shallow, Wishy leaped 
overboard, and found himself in a 
depth of water nearly to his chin, for 
he was not aware of the fact that the 
water when transparent is often much 
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deeper than it appears, especially near } cared about it at another time, but felt 
a shore, and that fatal mistakes have ) it rather awkward to meet his sisters 
sometimes occurred from this optical with such a cool embrace; which, how- 
a deception. But nothing happened at } ever, they did not mind, so happy 
_ this time, worse than a thorough wet- ? were they to see their brother. 
ting, for Wishy, who would not have 





Travels and Adventures of Will Wander. 


¢ Naples several times, so he took us 
at once into the main street of the 
A rew days after the “Clio” ar- } city, the Strada di Toledo, as it is 
rived at Naples, and matters were put ? called. 
to rights a Jittle, I got leave to go on For a long time I stood perfectly 
shore, with Mr. Brenner and Ben. ? bewildered at the new face which 
We hired one of the ragged fellows, { everything seemed to wear. It is 
who had surrounded our ship with ( absolutely impossible for any person, 
boats a long way down the harbor, { unless he has travelled a great deal, 
to put us on shore. There are no{to imagine the queer sights - and 
wharves here, but the vessels come § scenes which appear everywhere in 
pretty near the land without difficulty, } the streets of this vast city. My 
in consequence of the abruptness of $ readers must not forget that, down to 
the banks. Mr. Brenner had been in § that time, I was almost an entire. 
VOL. V. 2 


CHAPTER V, 
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stranger to foreign lands. I had seen 
Gibraltar, and, as everything there 
was pretty much like Boston, except 
the dress of the inhabitants and a few 
other peculiarities, my idea of Euro- 
pean life was innocently fixed at once. 
I supposed, of course, that they were 
all pretty much alike, and did not 
dream of another change. ButI was 
mistaken. I saw in a moment that 
Naples was no more like Gibraltar 
than a bee-hive is like a mouse-trap. 
The street swarmed with passengers 
of all grades, sexes, ages, and condi- 
tions. Rich and poor, the lord and 
beggar, the fine-dressed lady and the 
bonnetless wanderer, the merchant 
and the vagabond, lazzaroni, monks, 
porters, pickpockets, all mingled in 
one mass, moving about in the greatest 
imaginable confusion. There are no 
sidewalks, and the people and vehi- 
cles of all descriptions crowd along 
in the streets. One might naturally 
suppose that many serious accidents 
would take place daily, yet such oc- 
currences are very rare. The fact is, 
every one is obliged to look on all 
sides for danger, and it soon comes 
to be a habit. What makes this 
hurly-burly in the streets the more 
amusing, is the great number of don- 
keys, goats, and dogs, which are 
always let loose in the day-time, and 
always sure to be in the way. Then 
there are hawkers and pedlers by 
hundreds, yelling their wares for 
sale; the shouts of the drivers of the 


various vehicles, to the crowd, “ Take 
care ! take care!” as they pass along ; 
and the shrill voices of numberless 
women and children, heard above 
everything else. 

“ Why, Mr. Brenner,” said I, “ this 
must be one of the holidays of the 
Neapolitans, there are so many people 
about.” 

“No, Wally,” he replied, “ it is so 
every day, from morning till night, 
and, very often, from night till morn- 
ing —again. But look out!” 

He had hardly got the words out 
of his mouth when I received a ter- 
rible blow on my head, which nearly 
stunned me. Looking up, I saw a 
basket let down from the fourth story 
of the house, near where we were 
standing, which had landed upon my 
hat. The fellows who had hold of 
the rope were impudently laughing at 
my misfortune, and I really believe 
it was done purposely. 

After a ragged-looking boy had put 
a few bundles into the basket, he 
jumped in himself, and was whisked 
up to his home, in the fourth story, 
in no time. This appeared to me to 
be the oddest caper of all, yet I found 
that it was a very common practice 
with people who live wup-stairs, at 
Naples. It saves them considerable 
climbing. ‘The houses are often six 
and seven stories high, and have a 
separate family upon each floor. 

The streets of Naples are very 
narrow and irregular. The city is 
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about three times as large as Boston, 
and contains nearly four hundred 
thousand inhabitants. One of the 
curious customs of the people is hav- 
ing almost all kinds of labor done in 
the streets. As we passed along, we 
saw an old woman, spinning, directly 
in the street ; there a shoemaker, ham- 
mering away at his work; a tailor, 
sitting cross-legged, with a pressing- 
board and goose in his lap. This 
last fellow reminded me of home. 

My imagination went back to my own 

native village in a minute, and I tried | 


to picture to myself my father as he | 


used to sit patiently, for hours to- 
gether, learning me to sew. I don’t 

know but I should have shaken hands 
and claimed relationship with the . 
fellow, but the crowd jostled me on, 


and a goat came threateningly towards 
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the lazzaroni and beggars, or the 
monks and priests; all of them abso- 
lutely swarm here, and it is impossi- 
ble to go abroad without coming in 
contact with some of them. The laz- 
zaroni are often spoken of as a class ; 
and, strictly speaking, they are so. 
They are simply the ragged, idle 
fellows, who are satisfied if they can 
get sufficient food in the morning to 
keep them from starving through the 
day. If they can, by doing any 


» small service, earn three or four cents, 


they work no more until that is gone, 
never failing to declare, if importuned 
to do another job, that they are ¢zred. 
Their dress is ludicrous beyond de- 
’ scription, and it seemed to me that it 
was their study to appear as ragged 
as possible. I hired one of these fel- 
lows to go on board our vessel, for 


me, as much.as to say, “ You must { my walking-staff, which I had left. 


move on!” We saw blacksmiths, 
bakers, barbers, and various other 


He seemed greatly pleased, on his 
return, when I gave him sixpence. 


kinds of employment, which, in the Their chief food is maccaroni, which 


United States, we should find in the 
house, going on in the open streets. 
Even the women sit and chat with 
their company out of doors ; and they 
frequently cook their food, and some- 
times set their tables, in the streets. 
Those who furnish refreshments to 
the passengers always cook whatever 
may be ordered, on the spot, so that 
the diner-out may enjoy the smell of 
his food gratis ! 

It would be difficult to say which 
class are the most numerous at Naples, 


can be purchased very cheap here. 
This they literally eat by the yard. 
I could not help thinking, as I saw 
them occasionally munching away at 
it, of the fellow who once called for a 
pound of oysters, at a shop in Boston. 
“We don’t sell oysters by weight, 
sir,” said the dealer, ‘“‘ we sell them 
by measure.” “ Well,” replied the 


fellow, “give me a yard of them, 
then!” 

Beggars are as plenty in the streets 
as blackbirds. 


We had not been in 
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the Toledo five minutes before we 
were surrounded by them. One rag- 
ged old woman excited my pity, and 
I put my hand into my pocket for a 
few pence, when Mr. Brenner told me 
to look at her hands, which she had 
carefully concealed under a dirty, 
worn-out shawl. What was my 
astonishment to find her fingers cov- 
ered with gold and diamond rings! 
I asked her why she did not sell 
them. She replied that they were 
the property of her ancestors, and 
that she dared not sell them. I felt 
indignant at her impudence, and bid 
her begone. 

The Neapolitans seem to live for 
nothing but pleasure. They have 
numberless places of amusement, all 
of which are continually crowded, 
when open. Among the lower classes 
it is considered no crime to steal or 
pick a pocket, unless detected in the 
act. There is a school in Naples 
where knavery is taught. A figure 
is dressed up with clothes covered 
with small bells, and the pupil is 
taught to undress it without any au- 
dible sound. If a single bell sounds 
he must begin again; and it is not 
until he has succeeded in entirely dis- 
robing the image, without noise, that 
his education is completed, and he is 
fit to pick a pocket. 

The following story, which I was 
assured is strictly true, was related to 
me. An English traveller found, on 
returning home from a party given 


} 








by one of the first gentlemen of Na- 
ples, that his pocket had been picked 
of a valuable gold snuff-box. Hap- 
pening, the next evening, to be ata 
similar party, he observed a hand- 
somely-dressed person taking a pinch 
of snuff out of a box which he recog- 
nized as his own; on which he in- 
formed a Neapolitan, of his acquaint- 
ance, of the circumstance, and, to his 
astonishment, learnt that the one who 
had made so free with his property 
was merely an amateur, and not a 
professional pick-pocket, being a per- 
son of fashion and consequence. 
“ But make yourself easy,” said his 
companion, “ you shall have your box 
to-morrow.” His Neapolitan friend 
was punctual; and on receiving the 
box, the Englishman asked how he 
made the person restore it. “QO, I 
gave myself no trouble about the mat- 
ter,” replied he, “for I picked his 
pocket of it.” 

When you wish to purchase any 
article in the streets, the seller gen- 
erally fixes the most exorbitant price 
upon it, several times more than its 
worth. But he soon falls to about a 
fair price; then you may purchase, 
ornot. They go through the most 
violent gesticulation, whenever they 
are talking, using all sorts of speech, 
in order to impress you with the truth 
of what they assert. I saw two fel- 
lows, soon after we came on shore, 
with a knot of idlers standing round 
them. One of them was sawing the 
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manner. He raved, and stamped his 


feet upon the ground, until I thought 


they were going to have a fight. 
Upon approaching nearer, however, 
found that he was merely trying to 
sell a jackknife. 


We visited the church of San Se- § 


vero, in the afternoon, to see some 


air with his arm in a most furious } That sky is not like this sad sky of ours, 


Tinged with earth’s change and care ; 
No shadow dims it, and no rain-cloud 
lowers ; 
No broken sunshine there ! 


TY One everlasting stretch of azure pours 


Its stainless splendor o’er those sinless 
shores ; 
For there Jehovah shines with heavenly 


ray, 


specimens of sculpture, for which it is { There Jesus reigns, dispensing endless 


famous. One is a dead Christ, 


( 
another of Modesty, both covered ¢ 


with a veil executed in marble, be- 
neath which may be discerned the 
lineaments of the face, and the mus- 
cles of the body. A third represents 
aman endeavoring to extricate him- 
self from a net, the meshes of which 
are wrought out of marble. I could 
hardly be made to believe that the 
whole was cut out of stone, yet Mr. 
Brenner assured me that such was 
the fact. They were astonishing 
productions, and display extraordinary 
patience and skill. 


Heaven. 


Tuat clime is not like this dull clime of 
ours, 
All, all is brightness there ; 
A sweeter influence breathes around its 
flowers, 
And a far milder air. 
No calm below is like that calm above, 
No region here is like that realm of love ; 





le 


day. 


Those dwellers there are not like those of 
earth, 
No mortal stain they bear ; 
And yet they seem of kindred blood and 
birth : 
Whence and how came they there ? 
Earth was their native soil; from sin and 
shame, 
Through tribulation, they to glory came ; 
Bond-slaves, delivered from sin’s crushing 
load, 
Brands plucked from burning, by the hand 
of Gop. 


Those robes of theirs are not like those 
below ; 

No angel’s half so bright! 

Whence came that beauty, whence that 
living glow, 

Whence came that radiant white ? 
Washed in the blood of the atoning Lamb, 
Fair as the light those robes of theirs 

became ; 
And now, all tears wiped off from every 
eye, 


Earth’s softest spring ne’er shed so soft a ? They wander where the freshest pastures 
light ; 

Earth’s brightest summer never shone so 
bright. 


lie, 
Through all the nightless day of that un 
fading sky. 
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Friar Puck. 


Wicxep children, to laugh at a poor{ way to Bethel. Who would have 
old man like me! What if I were to} thought that little children could in- 
take off my “ friar’s-hood,” and you) sult a venerable traveller like that? 
were to see a “shaven crown,” —) But so it was; they cried after him, 
would you say, “Go up, thou bald-)‘*Go up, thou bald-head—go up, 
head!” Perhaps you would ; for once ? thou bald-head!” No wonder that 
upon a time, an old bare-headed man? the bears came and ate them up.— 
was walking peaceably along on his? But you don’t believe that J am an 
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old man.—And why not, pray ?—? Hast thou a sorrow at thy heart?” 
O, one of my naughty curls has come ( But it answered not. Andas it grew 
out on purpose to tell tales! I can’t on, it drooped lower and lower; for 
play “friar,”. without mamma will { it was a weeping-willow. 
shave my head. ( The boy cast a seed into his soft 
garden mould. When the time of 
| flowers came, a strong budding stalk 
stood there, with coarse, serrated 
The Boy and his Garden. (leaves. Soon there came forth a full 
red poppy, glorying in its gaudy 
A cuitp held in his hand a slight, { dress. 
leafless shoot. It was like a supple; At its feet grew a purple violet, 
green wand. Yet it had been newly { which no hand had planted or cher- 
cut from the parent tree, and life was ished. It lived lovingly with the 
secretly stirring in its little heart. wild mosses, and the frail flowers of 
He sought out a sheltered spot in§ the grass, not counting itself more 
the piece of ground that he called his } excellent than they. 
own. He planted it there in the} “Large poppy, why dost thou 
moist earth. He came often to visit ' spread out thy scarlet robe so widely, 
it, and when the rains of summer} and drink up the sunbeams from my 
were withheld, he watered it at the} lonely violet?” But the flaunting 
¢ 


cool hour of sunset. oe replied not to him who planted 


The sap, which is the blood of the 
plants, began to circulate through its ‘. unfolded its rich silk mantle still 


tender vessels. A tiny root, like a? more broadly, as though it would fain 
thread, crept downwards. Soon, have stifled its humbler neighbor. 
around the head, there burst forth a? Yet nothing hindered the fragrance 
garland of pale green leaves. of the meek violet, nursing its infant 
‘ buds. 

The little child was troubled, and 
at the hour of sleep, he told his mother 
downwards to the earth. The cheer- ¢ of the tree that continually wept, and 
ing sun smiled on them,—the hap- {of the plant that overshadowed its 
py birds sang to them; but wa, as She took him on her 


Seasons passed over it, and it be- 
came a small tree. As fast as its 
branches came forth, they drooped 





( 





drooped still. knee, and spoke so tenderly in his 
“Tree, why art thou always sad ‘ear, that he remembered her words 

and drooping? Am I not kind unto | when he became a man. 

thee? Do not the showers visit thee,{ ‘There are some who, like thy 

and sink deep to refresh thy root ?$ willow, are weepers all their lives 
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long, though they dwell in pleasant { child. But keep rather in thy heart 
places, and the fair skies shine upon } the sweet spirit of the lowly violet, 
them. And there are others, who, } that thou mayest come at last to that 
like the poppy that thou didst reprove, } blessed place which pride cannot 
are haughty in heart, and despise the $ enter, and where weeping is never 
humble, whom God regardeth. known.” — The Girl’s Book. 

“ Be thou not like them, my gentle 








Rover. 


Fanny and I had lost our way. ) chosen “ Queen of May ;” but there 
We had been gathering flowers for a ? was a rival queen, who boasted loyal 
beautiful crown; for Fanny was our } subjects, and her name was Ella. 
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ROVER. 


“We shall have the most beautiful 
crown, and the fairest queen,” said I. 
Fanny smiled, and down the green 
hill-side, over the meadow blooming 
with harebells, and, lastly, far away 
in the deep forest, we wandered in 
search of the fairest flowers. 

The sun was high in the heav- 
ens when we left our home, and we 
promised a speedy return. But this 
promise was forgotten. Upon a 
moss-covered rock, beside a little rill ) 
that glided beneath the lowly branches 
of the forest trees, Fanny sat weaving 
her wreath, while from every hillock 
and dingle I gathered evergreens and 
flowers. We shall shame Ella, and 
her subjects, thought I, as I glanced 
proudly through the green leaves 
at my pretty cousin Fanny. Thus 
I toiled on until her voice rang 
through the forest: “‘ Charley ! Char- 
ley! the sun is down,”—‘ Down, 
indeed,” said I, flinging away my 
flowers and evergreens, and rushing 
hastily along. Fanny followed with 
breathless speed, while the dim shad- 
ows came stealing —stealing on. 
“ Cheer up,” said I, “ Fanny dear; we 
must be near the meadow which 
stretches from the forest to ‘ Cherry- 
hill;’ from thence we can find our 
way by the light of the moon.” 

Fanny answered by a faint cry, and 
I saw that we had run a wide circle, 
and returned to the rock upon which 
she had woven her wreath. Ah, that 
beautiful wreath! Itseemed to mock 
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the poor little girl in her distress; so 
she flung it far out upon the rapid 
rill that flowed beneath the lowly 
branches of the forest trees; and upon 
the moss-covered rock she sat down 
and cried. 

“We had myrtle, and fair white 
roses in our garden,” said Fanny. — 
“ But,” said I, “ Ella’s wreath was 
made of such ; we wanted our queen to 
be the pride of her subjects, and the 
envy of her rival.”—‘“ And what is 
our reward ?” sobbed Fanny ; “left to 
perish, perhaps, in this vast gloomy 
wood!” Then! whispered soothingly, 
“ There is an Eye, that sees the gloom- 
lest recesses of this gloomy wood, to 
which the darkness and the light are 
both alike. It is that of Israel’s Shep- 
herd. Through the long night-watch 
he neither slumbers nor sleeps.” 

Fanny turned a sorrowful look 
upon me. The moonbeams shone 
through the branches of the tall trees, 
and fell upon her pale face. ‘“ Char- 
ley,” said she, “ the Eye that searches 
out the deep recesses of this gloomy 
forest sees at a glance the secret 
thoughts of the heart. If Israel’s 
Shepherd neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
the evil passions of the heart are not 
concealed from him. Pride, emu- 
lation, hatred, variance, envy, and 
jealousy, cannot escape the notice of 
Him, to whom ‘the darkness and the 
light are both alike.’ Think of this, 
Charley, —think by what means we 
are lost in this dark, deep wood, and 
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then tell me if Israel’s Shepherd wiil ? 
care for such stray lambs as we.”— 
Just then we heard a sharp rustling 
and crackling among the bushes, and 
the weary pant, pant, of some tired ani- 
mal. Fanny clung to me in an agony 
of terror; but it was an idle fear, for, 
in a moment more, our dear good “Ro- 
ver” sprang with a joyful bound to 
her feet. Fanny lifted her hands in 
an ecstasy of joy, while I praised the 
noble dog, and wished that he had 
the gift of speech. We followed him 
as he led us safely through the forest, 
across the wide meadow, up Cherry- 
hill, and when Fanny bade me a good 
night, she whispered softly in my 
ear, “ Rover can talk without the gift 
of speech ; he has taught me never to 
wander with evil motives to gather 
the fair and beautiful; and he has 
taught me too, that Israel’s Shepherd 
careth even for the thankless and the 
unjust.” 


Gutta Percha. 


Tis queer name indicates a sub- 
stance now used to a considerable 
extent in place of India-rubber. Its 
discovery is attributed to Mr. Thomas 
Lobb, who made a botanical mission 
to Singapore, and other Malay islands. 
In these parts immense forests exist, 
as yet untrodden by man, and these 
consist, for the most part, of the percha 
tree. It is one of the largest in the 
forests, being three, four, and even six 
feet in diameter. The timber is said 
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to be nearly useless for building pur- 
poses, on account of its open, fibrous 
tissue. It bears a fruit which is used 
by the natives for the production of 
an oil, approved as an article of diet. 
Gutta percha—which simply means 
the juice of the percha—exists in the 
tree in longitudinal receptacles, form- 
ing dark lines. At first it was ob- 
tained by cutting down the tree, when 
the juice would run out in consider- 
able quantities, both at the end, and 
wherever the bark was lacerated. 
This juice was collected and poured 
into a trough, formed by the hollow 
stem of the plantain-leaf. It quickly 
hardens upon exposure to the air. 
But this wasteful procedure is now 
superseded by a process of tapping, 
by which the tree is entirely unin- 
jured. It is done very much as the 
sap is obtained from the sugar-maple 
in this country. A good sized percha 
tree will produce about twenty pounds 
of juice. Prior to its introduction into 
England, the natives knew very little 
of its value, and ‘only used it as rude 
handles for their wood-choppers, and 
the like. But in the year 1843, a 
sample of it was transmitted to the 
Society of Arts in London. Here, 
after being tested in various modes, 
its great value was discovered, and 
large quantities are now annually 


gathered and brought to England, 
and to our own country. See what a 
great result arises from knowledge 
and study! 


The ignorant and rude 
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GUTTA PERCHA. 


inhabitants knew nothing of the value 
of gutta percha, and might never have 
known much about the matter. But 
as soon as the substance was put 
into the hands of enlightened men, a 
knowledge of the arts prompted: them 
at once to try and make it of use to 
mankind. 

Gutta percha, in its raw state, looks 
much like square clumps of wood, of 
a loose, fibrous nature. The first pro- 
cess of its manufacture is the cutting 
of these clumps into very thin slices, 
or shavings, which is done by a re- 
volving iron wheel, upon which are 
fixed radial knives, capable of being 
placed at any degree of projection. 
This wheel is propelled with great 
velocity, and the clump of gutta 
percha being placed against it, is 
speedily cut into shavings. These 
are then collected and placed in hot 
water, by which it is softened and 
cleansed from gritty matter, the dust 
and other substances sinking, while 
the pure gutta percha rises to the sur- 
face. By means of another machine, 
it is then ground into an uniform 
ductile mass, after which it is ready 
to be used in manufacturing all the 
various articles where it has been 
found useful, among which I may 
enumerate pipes, bands, whips, cups, 
bowls, buckets, and water vessels of 
various kinds, ear and speaking 
trumpets, cords of various descrip- 
tions, flower-pots, curtain-rings, and 
a great many other useful articles. 
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The properties of gutta percha are 
peculiar to itself. Below the temper- 
ature of fifty degrees, it is as hard 
as wood; it is excessively tough, and 
only flexible in very thin slips. By 
the means of heat, it becomes more 
easily bent, and at boiling heat it is 
as soft as beeswax in a warm state. 
In this condition it may be moulded 
into many varieties of form with the 
greatest ease; it may be cut and re- 
joined, and by proper kneading, all 
traces of the seam may be oblitera- 
ted. It is acid-proof, being affected 
only by the strongest oil of vitriol, 
and nitric acid. Gutta percha tubing 
is totally impervious to wet, is incor- 
rodible, and may be steeped in water, 
or buried in damp or marshy places, 
without injury. It is not affected by 
salt-water, and has a peculiar power 
of resisting frost. A half-inch pipe 
has been filled with water, and ex- 
posed to a severe frost for several 
nights, without freezing. Its light- 
ness is aremarkable feature, when re- 
garded in connection with its strength. 
The three quarter-inch pipes have 
resisted a pressure of 33°77 pounds on 
the square inch, without bursting; 
and a thin slip, an eighth of an inch 
in substance, sustained a weight of 
42 pounds, and broke only with 56 
pounds. 

These are the qualities which give 
gutta percha its great value to manu- 
facturers, and it will doubtless rise in 
importance, as the ingenuity of man 
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may continue to apply it to additional 
useful purposes. 

Perhaps I ought to inform my 
friends how to pronounce the name 
of this curious substance, but, not 
being at all acquainted with the Ma- 
lay language, I fear I should not get it 
exactly right. It is generally pro- 
nounced here very much as it is 
spelt, the ch having the same sound 
as in champion, and probably that is 
near enough for all useful purposes ; 
though I am told that it sounds no 
more Jike the Malayan pronunciation 
than it does like cork-screw. How- 
ever, that is not to be wondered at, 
for the inhabitants of those parts have 
a queer way of speaking; at least, so 
says Will Wander, and he has been 
there. 


Rustic Wir.— As two would-be 
wits were pushing along in their gig 
to Brighton, on the first of April, they 
overtook a clodpate tramping along, 
and having determined to “ fool” him, 
one of them shouted out—‘“ John! 
John! do you see that swarm of bees 
by you there?” “ Noa, I doan’t, but 
I zee a couple o’ convounded great 
drones, though!” was the reply. 


Axsuse.— When certain persons 
abuse us, Jet us ask ourselves what 
kind of characters it is that they ad- 
mire. We should often find this a 
very consolatory question. 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 


Cueertess and dreary indeed 
would everything appear during the 
) present month, were it not for the 
) blazing fire and the winter evening 


! at home. There is a sad and melan- 
choly appearance in the sky; the sun 
appears shy of us, and only lends us 
a view of his face for a few hours 
2 each day; the ground is covered with 
? snow, and the forests, which, a few 
) months ago, gave us so much pleasure, 
are deserted, and the groaning wind 
- sweeps along, seeming to exult in the 
| desolation which appears on all sides. 
The lively squirrel is safely housed 
in the hollow of some venerable tree. 
Doubtless he has a warm nest, and 
plenty of acorns and nuts, for his 
winter’s sustenance. The birds have 
! nearly all disappeared. Occasionally, 
upon the weeds, which here and there 
stick up above the deep snow, we may 
see the winter sparrows searching for 
the remaining seeds for a breakfast. 
They are spry and cheerful, and they 
don’t seem to care much about the 
stinging weather, but chatter about 
as lively as though it were the sum- 
mer of the year. I can’t say they 
would appear thus were it always 
winter, yet they know that warm 
weather is coming. 

One of the greatest beauties of 
winter is the appearance of the trees 
when covered with ice, or snow. 
When the sun rises, every particle of 
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ice reflects back his rays, making the 
limbs appear as though they were 
covered with glistening, golden fruit. 
And after a still snow-storm, the trees 
are loaded with white foliage, which 
keeps falling, as the wind plays among 
the branches, in ragged flakes. In 
frosty weather, almost every object 
we look upon is covered with bits of 
ice, or frost. Look at them closely, 
and they will appear to be of all 
shapes, but all as clear as crystal. 
Breathe upon them, and they vanish 
in an instant. 

If the winter brings us short days, 
it also brings us long evenings. I 
know of no happier sight than to 
behold a family assembled together, 
upon a blustering winter’s night. At 
home, there is always a field for en- 
joyment in a hundred ways. You 
can complete your lessons for school, 
you can read, you can play at “ Blind- 
man’s Buff,” and other games; you 
can talk, or look over the “ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine,” study out the old 
puzzles, and arrange new ones for 
the next number. I expect that some 
of the puzzles which I have in prep- 
aration, will give you all employment 
for one evening. But you must never 
be discouraged, or mistrust your own 
abilities. Whatever you do, go at it 
with confidence, and don’t give up 
until the task is accomplished. I 
well remember a hard sum I came 
across in the arithmetic in my youth- 


ful days. I got on bravely through 
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addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and some other rules —out- 
stripping the whole class. But, pres- 
ently, I found that hard sum. I 
worked and worked on it, for several! 
days, but I could not get the answer. 
Finally, seeing that those I had left 
behind me were getting pretty close 
up again, I went to the teacher and 
told him I could not do it. It was 
contrary to my will to give it up, but 
I thought I must; and I never shall 
forget the answer of the teacher. 
‘Well, Mark,” said he, “I will help 
you if you desire it, but I advise you 
to keep trying until you doit. It will 
do you no good to be shown how to 
do it, but if you by study and applica- 
tion accomplish the task, it will be 
better then all the rest of the prob- 
lems in your book.” Well, I did try 
again. I took my slate home that 
night, and before long I worked out 
the answer. There seems to be a 
charm about home. I could always 
do anything better by my father’s 
fireside than anywhere else, and I 
have no doubt many of my little 
friends find it so in their case. But 
I must not stop any longer here, for I 
suppose you all want to see what I 
have got in my portfolio—letters, rid- 
dles, answers to old puzzles, and new 
ones. But I hardly know where to 
begin, there are so many, and all very 
well written. I have often wondered 
whether the neatly-written, neatly- 
folded letters which come to me were 
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all the work of my subscribers. If they 


are, —and I have no reason to think 
they are not,—then all I can say 
is, that my correspondents have not 


spent their time in school for nothing. 


Our thanks to Mr. Forrester 
Are due for his exertions ; 
And from his pretty chronicler 

May we never see desertions. 


Well, the N in her former letter — 


Here is a letter I have received ¢ for I keep all my correspondents’ let- 


from Nelly. I don’t know as I can 
blame her for being a little displeased 
at my blunder, though she is rather 
pleasant than otherwise in her pun- 
ishment. 

Boston, January 7, 1850. 

Mr. Forrester, — Dear Sir: Iam very 
much obliged to you for inserting my enig- 
ma in your valuable book, but you made 
a slight mistake in my name; you called 
me Willa N. Now, as I am a girl, I do 
not desire the honor (?) of being called by 
a boy’s name; but perhaps I wrote too 
indistinct. I shall endeavor to obviate 
that difficulty this time. I have taken 
your Magazine ever since it was pub- 
lished, and like it very much. 

The answer to the enigma of “ F. A. 
FE.” is Pyramid Lake; that by “ E. M. 
C.”’ is General Israel Putnam. The puz- 
zle in hieroglyphics appears to me to 
mean, ‘‘ Content in a cottage is better 
than a broken heart in a palace.’’ 

Yours truly, NELLY. 

I send you some poetry of my compo- 
sition, for the ** Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- 
zine.”’ 

The Magazine has come! 
Methinks I hear the cry, 

Haste, let us quickly run 
To read it while ’tis by. 


It is an interesting book, 

And read by great and small — 
Who often on its pages look, 

To read its stories all. 


ters neatly filed away—did look as 
much like a W as could be, — one of 
the old fashioned W’s, made in the 
form of a U, with a twist on the last 
end. Miss Nelly must excuse me, 
and in order to avoid mistakes in 
future, I think it would be a good 
plan for my correspondents to write 
their name in full on one corner of 
their letters, for my gratification only. 
I will not print their names in the 
“Magazine,” unless with their per- 
mission. 


The following have sent in correct 
answers to the hieroglyphical puzzle : 
‘“ B. E. T.,” “A Subscriber,” “S. 
A. C., Cohoes, N. Y.,” “E. J. K.,” 
“KE. E. H.,” and “ Anna J. A.” 

The answers to the puzzles in the 
December number are as follows— 


Names of Islands, corrected. 

. CUBA, one of the West India Islands. 

2. PORTO RICO, one of the West In- 
dia Islands. 

3. HAYTI, one of the West India 
Islands. 

4. VANCOUVERS, North-west of Or- 
egon. 

5. MELVILLE, in the Arctic Ocean, 
north of America. 

6. TURKS, a small Island in the Ba- 
hama group. 

7. WOLF, in the Northern Ocean. 
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8. LONG, south of Connecticut. 

9. BERMUDA, in the Atlantic Ocean. 
10. KADIAK, near Behring’s Straits. 
11. BLOCK, south of Rhode Island. 

12. ANTICOSTTI, in the Gulf of St. Law- 


rence, 


Answered by “ James L. Wood,” 
“Henry R. H.,” and “IF. T.” 

To the second the answer is Ca- 
HABA, ALABAMA. 

The cut will show how the pieces 
of paper are to be arranged to form 
a cross. 


Here are some new puzzles and 
enigmas. 

Names of cities in the United States, 
sent by Nelly — 
WORKENY. 
ALADHILEPPIH. 
LATEBROMI. 
NOTSOB. 
NAYLAB. 
HALRESCOTN. 


Names of animals and birds transposed. 

1 EEOALTPN,—a graceful ani- 
mal, which takes bounding leaps. 

2, EGIISRHNFK,—a bird of 
inelegant shape, but beautiful plu- 
mage. He makes a terrible chat- 
tering when he flies. 

3. AASSRBTOL,—a very large 


6. 
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bird, whose wings measure some- 
times as much as fifteen feet. It 
is found in the Southern Ocean. 

. LAAGRITLO,—a ferocious 
creature, with a very large mouth. 
It will attack and conquer even the 
tiger, and has been known to carry 
off an ox in his jaws. 

. AA ANCDON ,—a serpent of 
enormous size and strength. 

. TAAEETNR, an animal which 
feeds upon small insects, for which 
purpose it has a long tongue, 
covered with glutinous saliva, by 
which it catches its prey. 

. LADMRIOLA,—an animal 
with a complete coat of armor— 
can roll itself up like a ball. 

. FAITHSSR,—a curious fish, 
which appears to have neither head, 
tail, fins, scales, nor gills. It has 
hundreds of little suckers, which 
seem like small legs ; and by these 
it moves and seizes its food. 

YOEADDMRR,—an animal 
much used by man. It is very 
docile, and in some parts of the 
world the animal is indispensable. 

. EECRALKM,—a beautiful 
fish. It is best when caught in 
May or June. 


9. 


Entoma, by G. H. L. and E. G. 
I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 8, 12, 3, 20, 2, 5, is one of the Sea- 
sons. 

My 6, 5, 10, 18, 7, 15, is the name of an 
American traitor. 

My 19, 9, 17, 18, 3, 15, 2, 5, 18, 1, 6, is 
a fort taken in the revolution. 

My 17, 18, 15, is a fish. 
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My 3, 13, 8, 4, 10, 1, 14, 6, 10, 15, is a 
division of the United States. 

My 16, 6, 3, 20, 6, 6, 3, 10, 6, is the name 
of a Mexican officer. 

My 16, 9, 16, 19, 13, 5, is a near relative. 

My 7, 18, 10, 15, 18, 3, is a city of Eng- 
land. 

My 1, 13, 18, 5, 1, 4, is a boy’s name. 

My 19, 13, 3, 10, 4, 16, 16, 2, 13, is one 
of the United States. 

My 11, 5, 6, 10, 17, 2, is a division of 
Europe. 

My 5, 9, 17, 13, is a kind of plant. 

My 11, 18, 5, 5, 13, 16, 20, 2, 5, is the 
name of an editor. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished 
General. 


Names of the Boston Schools trans- 
posed ; for our country friends. 
RMEMBIR. 
KANFRINL. 
HOJSONN. 
LOTIE. 
KNACHOC, 

ITSO. 
NYCUIQ. 
TWIGDH. 

The answers sent in by “E. E. 
H.” are correct. She will, I hope, 
excuse the error in her name. 

It is required to arrange five pieces 
of card, or paper, of the following 
shapes, into A SQUARE. 


a 


AL 





One of the hours each day wasted 
on trifles or indolence, saved, and dai- 
ly devoted to improvement, is enough 
to make an ignorant man wise in ten 
years—to provide the luxury of intel- 
ligence to a mind torpid from the 


lack of thought—to brighten up and 
strengthen faculties perishing with 
rust—to make life a fruitful field, 
and death a harvester of glorious 
deeds. 
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My Sister. 


Dear sister! I come to your coo] retreat, 


A seat by your side to ask ; 
lam wearied quite with the noontide heat, 
And play has become a task : 
I have climbed yon distant hills to-day, 
I have gathered flowers in the glade, 
And now with my sister I mean to stay, 
And talk in the quiet shade. 


Kre long 1 must quit these bowers and 
brooks, 
And cease in the fields to roam ; 
| must con dull lessons and read dry 
books, 
Away from my happy home. 
I know it is right to improve my mind, 
And that duties must be obeyed ; 
But I often shall picture my sister kind, 


As she sits in the quiet shade. 
VOL. Vv. 3 


I shall share with others my griefs and 
joys, 
And my friends may be frank and true ; 
But I cannot expect from unthinking boys 
The love that I found in you. 
I shall wish for you oft in the hours of 
glee, 
In trouble oft crave your aid ; 
And I know that my sister will wish for 
me, 
As she sits in the quiet shade. 


An Irishman, who lived in an attic, 
being asked what part of the house he 
occupied, answered,—‘“ If the house 
were turned topsy-turvy, I'd be livin’ 
on the first flure!” 
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Forrester’s Evenings at try for miles, destroying everything 
Home. ?in their path. Volcanoes, however, 
which have not been active within 
the knowledge or records of man, are 
M. F. Well, I declare, this is cold ? classed as extinct. 
weather. It seemed to me, upon get-{ George. But how do we know a 
ting out of a warm, comfortable car, { mountain zs a volcano, when nobody 
that my ears would freeze. But, no § ever knew of its burning ? 
matter. We are going to talk about; M.F. By many signs, which prove 
a warm subject to-night, and that’s the matter beyond a doubt. By the 
a comfort. Henry, what are volca- } position of the old lava, covering the 
noes ? } mountain on all sides, filling the val- 
Henry. Burning mountains. leys sometimes to a great depth, and 
M. F. Yes, and mountains which } burying trees, which are often found 
send forth fire, heated stones, melted ) in a charred or burnt state, by the 
lava, ashes, and hot water. I hardly ) rocks and ejected materials from the 
know of any subject in which I am crater, and by other signs equally con- 
more interested than a burning moun- ? vincing. The geologist will tell at 
tain. And yet none of us know much } once whether a mountain is volcanic 
of the cause of these stupendous curi- or otherwise. There are numerous 
; 
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osities. We know well the effects of 2 extinct volcanoes in the United States. 
volcanic eruptions, and we know pretty ? Nothing, not positively known, can be 
nearly, by various signs in the earth / more certain. In Virginia, especially, 
and sky, when an eruption is to take the signs of volcanic action. centuries 
place. But the real cause of such } long past, are too apparent to be 
outbreaks in the surface of the earth } doubted. And the greatest one is the 
is not known, and probably never will { prevalence of warm and hot springs. 
be. At the top of the mountains, or near 
Volcanoes may be properly divided the top, the water is warm; while at 
into two classes, those which are burn- } the bottom, those which gush out are 
ing, and those which are extinct. } so hot, that at some seasons they will 
There is some difficulty in determin- } cook an egg. Now, what heats this 
ing whether a volcano is extinct or 5 water? 
not; for some craters, which have H. I think it must be the internal 


scarcely creditable. 
M. F. I know it does seem to be 
strange. Yet, there they are, and 


have, all at once, burst forth again in 
all their former fury, and spread their 
red-hot lava over the adjacent coun- 


! 
¢ 
been quiet for many hundred years, | fires of the earth. And yet it seems 
? 
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they speak for themselves. The water 
is hot, and must have been heated. ? 
To my mind, it appears certain that 


the water comes up through the chim- ’ 


ney of an old volcano. I remember, 
as I stood looking at the hot springs 
many years ago, there were several 
other visitors present. One was a 
rough-looking fellow, and he looked 
and looked with the utmost astonish- 
ment, to see the steam curling away, 
as the water ran down the channel. 
“A great curiosity,” said I to him; 

‘how do you account for that water 
being hot?” He remarked that he 
did not know, but he was sure it did 
not come from any volcanic source. 
“ Well, it’s hot, is n’t it?” I continued. 
—“ Yes, it is hot, certainly, for I cannot 
bear my hand in it.”—‘ Well, how 
was it heated?” He declared he did 
not know, but that I never could make 
him believe it was heated down in the 
earth. 

Volcanoes sometimes burst forth in 
the middle of the sea, and throw up 
such quantities of stones and lava, { 
that new islands are found. 
Island, between the coast of Sicily and 
Africa, was thrown up in the year 


1831, and was at one time two hun- $ 
dred feet high, and three miles in cir- ; 


cumference. The next year, however, 
it entirely disappeared, and nothing 
now remains but an extensive shoal, 
about ten feet below the surface of the 
water, 

H. How can the inhabitants of any 


Graham ° 
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; oe know when to expect an erup- 
! tion of a volcanic mountain ? 

M. F. They are generally preced- 
ed by an earthquake, or some other 
warning, known to those who live in 
volcanic countries. Loud rumbling 
5 sounds are heard; the wells of water 
| dry up; the air has a mournful still- 
) ness, as though conscious of the com- 
§ ing outbreak; the lightning bursts in 
broad flashes over the summit of the 
} mountain, and the thunder seems to 
) rock the earth from its centre. These 
appearances may last for three or four 
days, and they sometimes pass off 
without any discharge from the crater 
of the mountain, and things again as- 
; sume their accustomed appearance. 
> © Robert. Mr. Forrester, are there 
any volcanoes which burn all the 
time ? 

M. F. Only three are known to us, 
though there may be more; that of 
Stromboli, one of the Lipari Isles; the 
Devil’s Mouth, in the Lake of Nicara- 

? gua; and one in the Isle of Bourbon. 
) Stromboli has been constantly burning 
} for more than two thousand years. 
, Lava seldom runs down its sides, but 
? masses of rock are thrown upwards 
{almost constantly. Loud explosions 
? occur as often as once in seven or eight 
{ minutes, and, at such times, red-hot 
) stones in vast numbers are thrown up 
to the height of more than a hundred 

feet. You have doubtless seen a piece 

of hot iron, taken out of a blacksmith’s 
( forge, sending forth sparkling scales 


¢ 
) 
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in all directions. These stones are 
very similar in appearance, and in the 
night the prospect is grand beyond 
description. 

H. The cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, were buried during an erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius. Was not 
that the most terrible eruption that 
ever took place, so far as we know? 

M. F. There was one in the year 
1815, which in some respects was of 
a more awful character. I refer to 
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Of all the villages round Tomboro, 
only one, Tempo, escaped destruction ; 
and out of twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants, only twenty-six were saved. 

But the effects of this terrible erup- 
tion were not confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mountain. The 
fall of ashes forty miles distant, was 
so great that the houses were consid- 
erably damaged; and, in many in- 
stances, rendered unfit for use. In 
Java, three hundred miles distant the 
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that of the volcano of Tomboro, in the 2 explosions were so distinct, and so 
Island of Sumbawa, near the Island of ? much resembled the discharge of can- 
Java. The convulsions commenced ? non, that a detachment of soldiers 
on the 5th of April, with loud rum- ( were marched from Djocjocarta, under 
bling sounds, which continued until { the belief that a neighboring military 
the 7th of that month; when three § post had been attacked. The sun 
columns of flame burst forth from near ( was obscured even at this great dis- 
the top of the mountain. A short ‘tance, and there was every appear- 
time after, the lava began to flow, the ‘ance of an approaching earthquake. 
mountain appeared like a solid mass $ On the 12th, the eastern part of the 
of fire ; but about an hour after, it was ‘island, more than two hundred miles 
obscured by a thick cloud of sand. from the volcano, was enveloped in 
Very soon the ashes began to fall,and 5 indescribable darkness; but as the 
a whirlwind arose, which prostrated ) clouds of ashes passed away and dis- 


almost every house in the villages 
near the mountain, and carried with 
tremendous force the lighter parts, 
uprooted trees, and swept away both 
men and cattle in its fury. At mid- 
night the explosions commenced, and 
continued with intense violence until 


charged themselves, light returned, 
though the ashes were nine inches 
deep upon the ground. 

Helen. It does not appear to me 
that the inhabitants of a country 
where these terrible mountains are, 
can be very happy. They must be in 


the twelfth day in the morning, or } constant fear of being buried up by an 


more than five days. After this they 
moderated, but did not entirely cease 
until August following. Imagine, if 


you can, the horror of those five days. § any fear about the matter. 


eruption. 
M. F. So it would appear at first 
thought; yet they don’t seem to have 
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used to it. It is just so in everything ) and was obliged to apply to the gov- 


else. ernment for assistance. He obfained 
H. Is there no theory as to the )a certain amount, and went on again 
cause of volcanic eruptions ? with his work, getting deeper and 


M. F. Yes, there are many, and? deeper every day. He penetrated 
all find some defenders, yet none are / many kinds of rock and earth, until 
wholly satisfactory. One thing is cer- ? his means were again exhausted, and 
tain, that internal heat is the cause of ?} he was obliged to stop again. But he 
volcanoes. But the cause of the heat } knew, from certain appearances, that 
isa mystery. Some philosophers be- } he must be near water; and he again 
lieve that the middle of the earth is ¢ applied for assistance. By this time, 
one mass of liquid fire and lava, and ? his project was looked upon as vision- 
that volcanoes are the vents to let it ’ ary, and he had nearly failed to get 
escape. It is certain that the interior / more assistance; but by perseverance 
of our earth has a much higher tem- ¢ he seemed to convince the officers that 
perature than the crust. If you were { he was certain of success. ‘“ How do 
to dig into the ground anywhere, you you know,” said they, “what you are 
would find, as you went down, that the } coming to, away down in the earth ? 
earth grew warmer. A few years ago, § It is impossible that you can tell any- 
a gentleman of great learning, who re- } thing about it, more than we.” — Said 
sided in that part of the city of Paris he, “I know by appearances which 
where good water is very scarce, and } cannot fail that success is certain. 
near the butchering establishments, } Give me a little more assistance, and 
undertook to construct an Artesian } I will not only bring up water, but it 
well, in order to obtain a good sup- } shall be hot water.” This was looked 
ply of water. Perhaps I ought to say upon as more visionary than every- 
that, in many parts of the world, in ) thing else; but as hot water would be 
low countries, if a hole is bored into very valuable in that quarter of the 
the earth a great ways, water will ) city, he obtained another grant of 
spring up with great force, being acted ) money, and the work went on. One 
upon by a great pressure from below. } day, as they were quietly at work, the 
These are called Artesian wells, be- ? auger, all at once, dropped three or 
cause they were first constructed in four feet downwards, and presently 
Artesium. Well, the man went to? a cloud of vapor came upwards with 
work vigorously, and drilled down a ? great force, which was followed by hot 
hole to a great depth, and several / water. It burst forth with such power 
inches in diameter, but with no suc- § as to throw itself up many feet above 
cess. He had expended all his money, § the ground. It has been running ever 
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since, to the great benefit of the in- ‘ 
habitants ; and unless the tube gets ‘ 
stopped up, it will run perhaps forever. } 

H. Why, Mr. Forrester, do you $ 
mean to have us. understand that the ‘ 
water is heated by volcanic fires ? 

M. F. I consider it beyond a doubt. 
France has been a volcanic country, 
and in many parts of her surface there 
are extinct volcanoes, and they are the 
most interesting types of that class 
that are known. Now that water is 
hot ; and what can be more reasona- 
ble than to suppose that it is heated 
by coming in contact with intense 
heat somewhere? The boiling springs 
of Iceland, which Maurice Wilkins 
speaks of, are heated in the same 
way. ‘The warm and hot springs of 
Virginia are thus heated. 

H. But why does not the water 
cool again, before it gets to the sur- 
face, if it is heated so far off ? 

M. F. Because it is heated so hot 
at first. When I speak of hot water, 
I do not mean boiling water, though 
when it is first heated, I have 4 
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doubt that it is much above boiling 

heat. In coming upwards it is some- ’ 
what cooled; and you can easily guess 

how hot it is several thousand feet ‘ 
below the surface, when it comes up | 
so hot that one cannot bear a hand \ 
in it. This explains, also, why the ‘ 
springs at the foot of the mountains 
in Virginia are hotter than those fur- 
ther up. The water goes further, and 3 
consequently cools more. ) 


Our next subject will be Lakes. I 
find that there are a great many cu- 
rious facts to be learned from studying 
their peculiarities. In the mean time, 
read about the subject al] you can. 


The Gleaner. 


WueEN the earth is crowned with fatness, 
And the yellow harvest yields 
To the sickle of the reaper, 
Toiling in the sunny fields ; 
Mark the glad contented gleaner, 
Gather one by one her store — 
Every act of cheerful labor 
Makes her richer than before : 
Comfort, ye of lowly grade — 
Ear by ear the sheaf is made. 


Envy not thy richer neighbor, 
Though he owns a large estate ; 
Messengers from heaven coming, 
Do not tarry at his gate. 
Open wide the cottage lattice — 
Enters in the balmy air : 
And the great sun, brightly shining, 
Glads the hearts that worship there. 
Comfort, ye of lowly grade — 
Ear by ear the sheaf is made. 


Golden treasures, thickly scattered, 
Strew the world’s great surface o'er , 
Man is but a humble gleaner, 
Finding knowledge, seeking more : 
Step by step he plods his way, 
One by one his blessings rise : 
He who binds his store together, 
He, alone, is truly wise. 
Comfort, ye of lowly grade — 
Kar by ear the sheaf is made. 
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The Sleigh-Ride. 


“Was there ever such a winter?” ) f Ways shorn of their summer verdure, 
said I, in a peevish tone; “fog and $ but still denied their glorious winter 
mist, and drizzle! Christmas was a ; covering; there they stood, dropping 
complete failure, — no sleighing, and ? tears from every twig and spray, and 
such travelling !”—‘ That is because ( looking as though they never expected 
the moon was in apogee,” said Katy; ? to be anything again in the world. 
but I saw no reason why the moon in ( Then across the way was the pasture, 
apogee should keep us in a—pogee ; } running back and back till one would 
so I fretted because the ground would ? wish it might stop. This was dotted 
not freeze and keep frozen; because ¢ all over with old black stumps, so ugly 
the snow would not come and stay ( that they cared not a cent whether it 
come ; because the rain was so officious, ( rained or snowed, whether they were 
and King Jack Frost so inefficient. { frozen or steamed. Adown, across, 
Grandmother looked over her glasses { and over this pasture, were various 
at me, and I saw that she was pre- } dark-looking paths, with here and 
paring a sermon; and, knowing from } there a little dirty patch of snow play- 
past experience that the text would be, § ing that it was frosting to the mud- 
“He doeth all things well,” I walked } cakes. Along one of these paths of 
out of the room, and, taking a seat at } pogee, trotted a miserable little lamb. 
the end window, where I could see the } Now jumping upon the frosted cakes 
long black road for nearly half a mile, ) with his dirty little bare feet, and then 
[ continued my criticisms upon that ) sinking into the black mud, he set up 
strangest of all winters. There were } a great noise, and cried, “ Ma! ma!” 
the fruit-trees in the front yard, and ) but his ma didn’t “ know that he was 
the tall “Balm of Gileads” by the } out.” In the barn-yard next to Mr. 
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Kettle’s house, the cows looked into | muddy clothes, and sat down to talk 
each other’s faces, as much as to say, ) with father, I went back to the end 
“It is very bad walking,” and Chan-‘ window, to see if it was really so 
ticleer screamed to the top of his) shocking to look out upon the trees, 
voice — : pasture, road, and barn-yard, as | 


‘* Doodle, doodle doo, h : : : “ 
imagined. : 
aiiy inbdllis leit ana!” ad imagined. No, indeed. “ Uncle 


dim in the distance, I saw a horseman I think,” replied Katy, leaning over 
riding slowly, and sometimes stopping $ my shoulder, “and this spirit is Resig- 
as though both he and the poor horse nation.” That night, just as we were 
needed rest. Nearer and nearer he sitting down to tea, Mr. Kettle came 
came, and I saw that he wore a brown in, rubbing his hands, and saying that 
n we were certainly going to have a 

” cold snap.”—‘ Winter never rots 

; in the sky,” replied grandinother. — 

( 

( 


“Spring-time and harvest, cold and 


great coat “all buttoned up before. 
Could it be? Yes, it was Uncle Jo- 

tham! All my troubles were forgot- 

ten. ‘“ He always brings good luck,” ( 
said I, and running to open the door, heat, summer and winter, shall not 
I called out, “‘ Uncle Jotham has come, ¢ fail,” quoted Uncle Jotham; and the 
in spite of fog, rain, drizzle, and po- } boys, who had gone out to slide, came 
gee.” —** Well,” said the old man, é in for their mittens. At eight o’clock, 
getting off his horse, and pinching } whata fire broke out in our broad old- 
my cheek, “if I have come in spife, ‘ fashioned fire-place! that same old 
Ducky, you ought in good conscience $ fire-place that had always set its face 
to wish me at home.”—“O! Uncle!” ‘ against Frames, Franklin and Air- 
replied Katy, ‘“ Mary only means in $ tight stoves, determined to entertain 
spite of this horrid weather. We all § overgrown back-logs, and ‘“ vice-back- 
know that you have too kind a heart, ‘ logs,” fore-sticks, and the whole board 
you are too good, to spite anything } of managers in the fire department. 
else.” Uncle Jotham shook his head, ) In the light of this glorious evening 
fire, roaring, crackling, wreathing, hiss- 
ing, sat our large family, with all eyes 
upon Uncle Jotham. We felt in our 
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and answered as though speaking to 

himself, “‘ Very good, indeed, if I were 

to ride thirty miles to show that 1} 

would do as I please, in spite of God’s hearts that a story was coming on, 

weather.” Katy was silent, and I} for grandmother had just said, “ You 

began to feel a little ashamed. As ! hav n’t forgotten the sleigh-ride upon 
¢ 
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soon as Uncle Jotham had “seen to? Mill Creek, Jotham ?”—‘ No,” said 
putting up his horse,” changed his? Uncle Jotham, laughing, and then 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


looking grave, “guess when I forget 
that, all will be forgotten.”—“I should 
like to know,” said father, “if that 
had anything to do with your growing 
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budget of clothes, and, thinking that I 
was a noble boy to seek my own for- 
tune, I stuck my bundle upon a stick, 
and, jumping from the bed-room win- 


up into a steady man, for I have heard } dow, took to my heels, running as 


( 
’ 
} 
( 


mother say that the time had been 
when she feared that your roving dis- 
position would prove your ruin.” 
Uncle Jotham looked steadily into 
the fire for a few minutes, and then 
said to father, “* You were but a small 
shaver when I ran away from Con- 
necticut.” —"* Ran away!” exclaimed 


father. —* Yes,” continued Uncle Jo- ° 


tham, ‘‘and it was a wicked thing, 
which, though forgiven, cannot cease 
to be repented of. A widow with a 


baby boy like you, needed a strong go- ( 


ahead chap as I was,a diligent dutiful 


) 


( 
) 
( 


‘ poor mother ; but so it was.” 


though I were escaping from a wolf, 
rather than from the kind mother who 
had loved, and cared, and prayed for 
me, ever since I was born. I consid- 
ered myself very honest in not taking 
anything from the house which I could 
not call my own. [did not consider 
that in taking myself, and the little 
which I had been able to earn during 
the summer, I was really robbing my 


Grand- 


‘ mother, who had for some time been 


looking around for her pocket-hand- 


 kerchief, now rose, and, saying that 


son, such as I might have been; but I ‘ 
‘ would retire ; but in passing Uncle Jo- 


was possessed with the evil spirit of 


unrest, 


Nothing pleased me for any { 


length of ‘time, and pleased I must ‘ 


be, at all hazards. 


So I longed for | 


change — change, without ceasing. ‘ 
My mother used to talk to me about | 
the path of duty; a narrow, rugged- ‘ 
looking path in life’s onset, but always ‘ 
leading to the green pastures, and be- ‘ 


side the still waters of peace. 


She ° 


told me that the child who strays ‘ 
from this path, in search of happiness, » 


will find that happiness will only be a 


‘Will-o’-the-Wisp,’ to lure him into ! 
the dark, deep quagmires of guilt and | 


misery. But I would not hearken. I 
began to hate my mother’s preaching, 
as I called it, and at last made up a 


( 
) 
} 
) 
( 
) 
Q 


she didn’t feel rery well, thought she 


tham’s chair, she could not help stop- 
ping to kiss his cheek, which kiss he 
warmly returned, to the great delight 
of our Benny, who thought that grand- 
mother’s kissing a man soamazing old 
as Uncle Jotham, was a queer cir- 
cumstance. When grandmother was 
gone, Uncle Jotham perceived, by the 
clamorous old clock in the corner, that 
it was nine; we looked at each other 
in consternation, for we knew well 
that not another word of the story 
should we get that night. “If he had 
only got out the sleigh-ride upon Mill 
Creek,” whispered Benny. Uncle Jo- 
tham heard him, and, walking quietly 
to the window, remarked — “ Please 
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God, we will all have a sleigh-ride to-{ Father. It is a waste of time, my 
morrow.” And sure enough, there ? son, if nothing more. 


was the snow rattling upon the win-? Henry. A mivute is only a very 
dow-panes, and piling itself upon the } little time. 
sash. You may be sure thatthe sight? Father. No; but all time is made 


of this, with the accompanying prom-? up of minutes. Each hour in the 
ise, was some comfort, though, for lack ( school is made up of minutes. If 
of the remainder of Uncle Jotham’s you lose one of them by being too 
story, we retired that night, feeling, ? late, it leaves you only fifty-nine, you 


with grandmother, not very well. 
To be continued. 


know, for improvement. 

Henry. The loss of a minute in 
sixty, is not much, father. 

Father. Suppose every one of the 
hundred scholars belonging to the 


One Minute too Late. 


Henry. I don’t see what great harm ) school is a minute too late —and 
there is in being only one minute too } every one, as you will allow, has an 
late. equal right to be so with yourself — 

Father. But suppose, my son,every ? the whole waste of time is a hundred 


member of the school were to be too ) minutes, or one hour and two thirds 


late, by just one minute. Sof an hour. Is not this too much 


Henry. I should not like that at all. time to be wasted ? 

Father. And yet has not one schol- ? Now, when you are too late, you 
ar as good a right to be too late as ? encourage others to be so, and though 
unother, provided they are all well ? the time wasted, and the mischief 

Henry. Oh, yes; but my being ab- { done, may be small, yet it is double, 
sent once need not make all the rest ? as soon as another follows your ex- 

5 


A ll 


— 


oS 


too late. ample; it is increased tenfold when 
Father. True ; but example is very 

? 

) 


f 


ten have followed it, and so on; the 
powerful. Boys are apt to catch the {sum of the mischief constantly in- 
nabits of each other; especially if } creasing. I hope you will think well 
they are bad ones. how this matter is; and no more talk 

Henry. 1 know that, father; I re- 
member little Frank Trueman— how } too late,though it were but a single 
he caught the wicked habit of using | minute. 


bad words by playing with ter al 


about its being a small matter to be 


Wilful. But I do not see, after all, 
that to be one minute too late at 
schoo] is such a very great evil. 


Tue idle fool 
Gets whipped at school. 
New England Primer. 
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MAURICE WILKINS, THE SHETLAND ADVENTURER. 


Maurice Wilkins, the Shet- { 
( 
? 
/ 


land Adventurer. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 
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ship has turned pirate, and 1s now pur- 
suing an unrighteous course around 
the northern seas. 

I must introduce, then, our hero, 


Amonc my young readers this year | without further notice, to old and new 


there are many who have not read the ; 
earlier chapters of my story of “the § 


Shetland Adventurer.” <A very brief 


friends, as travelling with companions 
in that remote, and to us dreary coun- 
try, so near the Arctic circle — Ice- 
land. If our new subscribers can 


gratify a curiosity which many prob- ) obtain the bound volumes of our Mag- 


ably will feel. 

During a severe storm, a vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of Shetland. The 
people stood ready to lend any assist- 
ance in their power, but the fury of 


the waves rendered it madness te at- ( 
The wreck 2 ter, near Mt. Hecla. 


tempt launching a boat. 


( 
( 
review of some of his history mo 
| 


azine, they will, in perusing this story, 
obtain much information of interest- 
ing life in those distant countries, 
which have, for those who call their 
portion “ native land,” many charms. 

We left the party, in our last chap- 
They had fin- 


had nearly disappeared, and the spec- ‘ ished their bountiful supper, and were 
tators of the sad scene were about to ? about listening to the story which the 


leave, When a young sailor was seen ‘ 
battling with the foam, holding in one ‘ 
arma child. Robert Wilkins, with a ¢ 
rope fastened around his waist, leaped ( 
from the rock where he was stand- ‘ 
ing, and, seizing the spent sailor and ‘ 


~~ 


his tender charge, was pulled by his 
lriends from the water in safety. The 
sailor only exclaimed, “Take care 
of that boy,” and died. The little 
stranger became a cherished inmate 
of Mr. Wilkins’ home, and grew up 
respected and beloved. 

Mr. Roberts is an English gentle- 
man, whose acquaintance Maurice 
made at Shetland, and who, during 
his voyage to Iceland, he discovered | 
was his father’s brother. Mr. Rob- 


LOL ALL 


erts has learned that a missing whale- ‘ 
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good-natured host said was connected 
with the whale-rib rafters supporting 
the roof above them. 

While the wife was removing the 
dishes from the tablé, Mr. Roberts re- 
marked that he should have some 
strange scenes to describe to his fam- 
ily on his return to London. 

“ You will find many houses in Ice- 
land,” said Mr. Ferguson, “ with roofs 
like this. They must serve, I think, 
to stimulate the younger members of 
the family to become courageous and 
brave.” 

“For my part,” said Rose, laugh- 
ing, “I think it requires not a little 
courage to live under such ponderous 
timbers. What if they were to fall?” 

“Well, they won't to-night, I'll 
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warrant you,” said the host, “or, at 
least, not till [have told you how they 
became mine. 

“T have spent many a summer 
catching whales, you must know ; — 
years ago, before my good wife and I 
struck hands together, or the whales 
became as scarce as they are now. 

“ English vessels took many hands 
from Iceland every year, and I have 
found employment for many seasons 
on one ship, that statedly appeared at 
Rekiavik. One time, when near the 
western coast of Greenland, and not 
far from vast fields of ice to the 
northward, we spied a Balena, and 
soon got ready to assail him. The 
captain directed the officers. who com- 
manded the boats, to look out for the 
ice, as they might get dashed to pieces, 


after fastening to the whale, very eas- § 


ily. We were all excitement that 
afternoon, as we tumbled into the 
boats, and, seizing the oars, soon 
were approaching our expected vic- 
tim. The boat I was in got along- 
side first, and the second mate, lifting 
the long and heavy harpoon from under 
his feet, said in a low voice—‘ Now 
for it, boys,’ and was about to hurl it 
into the side of the animal, when, 
striking his tail violently upon the 
water, he darted ahead with the rapid- 
ity of an arrow, and left soon a mile 
of foam behind him. The boats all 
joined in the chase, and soon were in 
sight of the huge monster again, who 
lay ejecting his spout, apparently at a 


‘loss to understand why he was the 
{ object of so much attention! Our boat 
shot by him, and the mate plunged 
the harpoon, with desperate energy, 
deep into his body. We immediately 

ot ready to pay out the line ; not too 
soon, howeyer, for the whale, fright- 
> ened and maddened by the iron in his 
flesh, quickly turned to the left, and, 
dashing under and against another 


ee 


boat, upset and demolished that, leav- 
ing the poor men wounded in the 
water. 

“ We let out the line as fast as pos- 
sible, but still our boat, drawn by the 
rope, almost flew over the waves. 
Absorbed in our chase, we took no 
thought about our ship, and had run 
out nearly our two hundred fathom 
of line, when the draft diminished, 


( 
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~~ 


and we began to pull in, and coil it 
) away in the tubs. 

) “As it was now nearly sunset, the 
)mate was very anxious to use his 
lance. The whale was now in sight, 
and still. We got nigh him again, 
}and a successful thrust of the lance 
sent the red blood in a torrent from 
>the wound. He again started north- 
ward, and we had another rapid ride. 


oe 


Some of the men thought there was 


a 


’ danger of our meeting with ice. ‘We 
shall all find it out when we strike it, 


; answered the mate. And not long 


( after we did, to our sorrow. We were 


— 


} dashing at a frightful speed along, the 
spray from the bows blinding our 
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eyes, when, with a shock I never 
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shall forget, our boat struck upon an $ short night to usall. We lay stretched 
ice-field, which, in the twilight, we } upon the fragments of the boat, which 
had not seen, and was shivered to} kept us from the ice, vainly endeav- 
atoms !” ‘ oring to sleep, in doubt whether our 
‘But were you not badly wounded, ? vessel would find us again, and an- 
sir?” asked Mr. Roberts. ‘ ticipating, with dreadful forebod- 
“ But very little, sir,” continued the ings, our fate, if lost in that dreary 
old whaler, ‘although we were thrown ? ocean. 
with great force on the ice. I slid “We welcomed the early dawn, 
along for some rods before | stopped! } and set out on a tour around the ice- 
We exclaimed a little, when we got } field. We climbed to the slippery top 
upon our legs again, at the novelty of of a lofty pinnacle, but looked in vain 
our situation. Seven men upon an for our ship. No familiar, friendly 
ice-floe, with no ship in sight, and ¢ sail eclipsed the blue horizon. Re- 
night coming on! We soon got hold { turning to our night’s quarters, we 
of an oar, and collected the fragments ‘ were startled by the growl of a white 
of our boat, and were fortunate enough § bear, half concealed in a niche be- 
to secure our jug of water and bag of $ tween two walls of ice. Having no 
biscuit, which were still afloat. ‘weapons at hand, we declined en- 
“What was now to be done, was } countering this savage animal, and 
the inquiry, as we looked into each took to our heels. We had run half 
other’s faces, aghast at our situation. } the distance before we dared to look 
We all regretted having followed the } back. The bear was not in pursuit, 
whale so far, and so recklessly. But ) and we conjectured he must be gorged 
regrets were useless now. So, gath- ) with food or exhausted through long 
ering up our fragments and scanty 2 fasting. 
provisions, we made across the floe “That day we began to feel the 
towards a part considerably elevated, ) pangs of hunger; for, although our 
under whose lee we purposed passing } biscuit were not all gone, we ate but 
the night. We made a light supper, ? sparingly. We began to think of 
not knowing how long we might have ? charging upon the bear, in order to 
to sustain life from our little store.? add to our stock of provisions. A 
Some proposed that we should kindle $jance had been saved, and upon the 
a fire, but finally it was thought that ? pieces of the boat were several irons, 
the wood might yet be useful in cook- ? which we so adjusted upon the most 
ing, if we could capture any fish or? suitable pieces, and secured by seiz- 
seals, { ing, that we felt quite strong with our 
“Long and melancholy seemed that arms, and resolved to give battle. 
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One of the men, who had been in 
South America, said he would take a 
lasso for his weapon. It was resolved, 
that the next morning should be the 
time for the assault. 

“The second night was as gloomy 
and cold as the first, and we arose ‘ 
with almost a feeling of desperation ( 
to give battle to the rival possessor of 
our island. Arrived at the spot near 
where he was seen the day before, we 
prepared for the attack. The man 
with the lasso got a good position 
above the shaggy beast. The mate 
braced himself with the lance, ready 
to strike an effective blow. The 
rest of us, with our rough pikes, re- 
solved that what was wanting in the 
edge of our weapons should be sup- 
plied in the strength of our arms. 

“When all had taken their places, 
noiselessly, a stick was thrown into 
the covert, where the bear was still 
lying, which aroused the sleeping ani- 
mal. We saw at once that he was 
faint and hungry, as well as ourselves. 
As soon as he had advanced towards 
us a few paces, down came the noose 


mate, foremost, struck the lance, but 
unfortunately he hit a rib after pene- 
trating the thick hide. Before he 
could give a second thrust, the bear 
bit the rope, and, snapping it, rushed 
upon us. Not a man moved. We 
‘ felt that our lives depended upon our 
coolness and skill. A dreadful strife 
of a few minutes followed. The bear 
at last yielded, and fell, wounded in 
‘a hundred places. The mate had 
pierced him with the lance, and while 
the blood was flowing, we labored to 
{keep him at bay. One man struck 
him in the mouth; another levelled, at 
the same instant, a heavy blow at his 
legs; while a third darted his huge 
} spear into his side. During the fight, 
three others with myself were thrown 
down and badly bruised. 

“We sat down on the warm car- 
io and rested, after our battle was 





/ 





over. We were glad now to feel sure 

of sufficient food to prevent our starv- 
i ing for several days; and thought, 

too, that the warm skin would make 
our rest more comfortable. 


“ After a little while, we fastened a 


from the man stationed above him, } rope to the bear, and dragged him to 


and so dexterously was it thrown, that ) our quarters. 


the bear was suddenly checked in his 
approach to our party. ‘Hold on,’ 
cried the mate, as he sprung forward 
to stab him with the lance. 

“* Give it to him, then, before he 
bites the rope,’ answered the ex-hunter 
of Brazil. 

“We all sprang to the spot. The 


¢ 
( 
( 
| 
ce and our first full meal for 


It was not long before 
we had a fire and some of the flesh 


two days was partaken of with a 
keen relish, you may suppose. 

“ But I am afraid, my friends,” con- 
tinued the old whaler, “I am telling 
too long a story. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter give you the rest in the morning.” 
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“Go on, go on,” said a number of ?} valuable one. With the money for it 
voices; “do tell us how you got off } in my pocket, after the season was 
from that ice-field.” (over, I felt very much like buying a 

“I will finish my story, then, as} sunny spot in my native valley, and 
briefly as possible. } erecting thereon a comfortable habi- 

“At the close of the second day $§ tation; having had some assurances, 
after our capture of the bear, what ) you must know, that I need not live 
was our surprise and joy to discover, ) in it alone!” 
while walking on the northern side ‘Come, come, husband, omit that 
of the floe, the floating carcass of a ) part, if you please,” said the wife. 
large whale! We ran to the edge,) ‘Just as you say, my dear. And 
and found it to be the very one which } so, when my walls were done, I har- 
had been the means of getting us into ) nessed a team of ponies, and dragged 


our present condition. There was our } my rafters up from the bay. And 
harpoon standing upright, and the line ) now I often sit and look at them, and 
wound once or twice around his body. ) think of the time when they went 
We again felt sure of enough pro-? ander the ice, and we were snapped 
vision of a certain kind. The wind, ? out of our boat with so little cere- 
which had blown and drifted us to the } mony.” 
south-east, soon changed, and carried 


ake CHAPTER XIV. 
us in an easterly direction; and be- 


fore we had been compelled to cook; It was with great animation that 
any of the whale, we fell in with some $ our friends hurried forward, the next 
fishing-boats, that gladly took us off morning, to commence their ascent of 
the ice, and towed our prize into the ; Mt. Hecla. It rose before them from 
little bay of the Thiorsau. Here we } the midst of a barren plain, which it 
obtained some assistance, cut off the } had often deluged with cinders, pum- 
blubber and boiled it into oil on the ) ice, sand, and ashes. As they neared 
spot. The whale yielded a hundred } the mountain, Maurice observed it re- 
barrels. In about a month the vessel ) sembled a cone in shape, divided into 
put into Rekiavik, and the crew were ) three peaks at the top. A cloud of 
not a little interested in the story of 2? smoke was slowly moving off from the 
our adventures. The captain sailed ? highest one in the centre. 

around to Thiorsau Bay, and took on} Maurice was deeply interested in 
board our oil. The ship had been? the view before them. Here was a 
very successful, and, with our contri- } voleano!— one of those mysterious 
bution, had obtained so large a cargo, § openings to the awful fires that are 
that my share, that year, was a pretty § constantly burning in the great and 
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unknown centre of our world, fed, we } height of about fifty feet, the way was 
know not how! less difficult. 

The old whaler had volunteered his) Rose and Jeannette, with their 
services as guide to the party,and was ; mother, were provided with stout 
eloquent in describing the changes shoes, to resist the sharp and cutting 
which had been produced by repeated } scoria, and, elated with the prospect, 
eruptions, ‘ which now grew more and more ex- 

The once fertile plain, extending for ? tended, they pressed on with enthu- 
ten miles around the mountain, was } siasm. An hour’s hard labor carried 
entirely barren of vegetation, and the | our party to the region of snows, 
ruined walls of once happy homes : Hecla, although but five thousand feet 
told a melancholy tale of the devasta- ' high, is never wholly bare. Its steep 
tion which the burning, fiery flood ‘ sides and elevated temperature, how- 
had wrought around them. The path { ever, prevent such accumulations as 
to the base of the mountain, as they } are frequent on other mountains on 
proceeded onward, grew more and } the island. 
more broken. It seemed that the} “Here, girls,” said Mr. Ferguson, 
pumice and lava had been ejected } “I guess you will have to stop.” 
from smaller cones at the base of } “ No, no, father,” replied they both 
the volcano, as well as from those at ) together, “we must look into the cra- 
the summit. These elevations were ) ter if it be a possible thing. Never 
quite numerous, and rendered the sur- mind a little snow or cold; we may 
face dangerously uneven. The horses, find it warm enough at the top.” 
with admirable skill, picked out the)? ‘ Well, wife, you won’t think of 
smoothest places for their foothold, } venturing any further, certainly.” 





) 


and, without once stumbling, carried? “I must confess,” replied Mrs. Fer- 
their riders, peat-saddles and all, safely guson, “ that [ think very much as my 
to the spot where the ascent became } girls do; and, having got so far, feel 
too abrupt for them to proceed further. } impatient to look into the crater, if 


Here the party alighted, and, leaving { possible.” 


the animals in charge of the men, As all were determined to go on, 
they began to ascend the precipitous } the old whaler took the lead, carrying 
side of the volcano. a rope, of which each one took hold, 


Maurice was hardly prepared to and followed in single file. This was 
find Hecla surrounded by such a cliff § to guard against accident, or any one 
or wall as they first were obliged to} sinking in the snow. The snow in 
climb. This surmounted, however, a$ many places was melting, showing 
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that the internal heat was apparent $ here, to see this sight,” replied Mr. 
at the surface here. Roberts. 
Maurice was next to the guide on “T wish,” said Maurice, “I had a 
the rope, and as he came nearer and ) couple of bird-ropes here; I would 
nearer to the awful summit, where ) drop down their length, and look a 
had belched out such torrents of flame } little deeper into this wonder.” 
and molten lava, he was awe-struck 2 ‘“Whatupon earth does this mean?” 
and speechless, as well as the rest? shouted the old whaler, who had 
of the party, at the thought of their ) strayed along to where he thought he 
proximity to one of the wildest and ? could obtain a better view. “ Here is 
most terrific scenes visible to human ; a traveller’s wallet, and a rope fastened 
eye. It was not strange, then, that ? to the stones, and hanging down into 
all pressed on, and, before long, were ( the volcano!” 
climbing the last pinnacle of the larg- Such an announcement at once at- 
est and central cone. Maurice was ? tracted the whole party to the jagged 
the first to stand upon the dizzy sum- point where he was standing. Sure 
mit, and, having dragged up the rope, enough, here was a wallet, well filled, 
now helped up the rest of the party. and which Rose declared belonged to 
Many were the subdued exclamations, ; the stranger they met in the dal, the 
as with swimming heads they crawled { day before. 
on their knees to the brink of the cra- eee 
ter, and gazed down into the dnc, Nests of Robins. 
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smoky gulf that yawned wide and Rosmns vary the form and the mate- 
fathomless below. rials of their nests, according to their 
As the smoke and vapor some- situation. One, which had its abode 
times rolled away, the mysterious in- {on the shelf of a greenhouse, sur- 
terior of the burning mountain was { rounded it with a quantity of oak- 
for an instant visible to a great depth. { leaves; while another, which, for two 
Within the vast crater there seemed § years, built amongst the straw which 
to be the peaks of other mountains, all ¢ covered some sea-kale in a kitchen- 
torn and ragged, lifting their black- } garden, had its nest composed of a 
ened summits up to the great opening $ small quantity of moss only, and lined 
above them. with hair. In some instances, too, 
“This we must call a very favora- } where robins have used a large hole 
ble time for such observations,” said § in a bank to build in, its sides have 
Mr. Ferguson. been completely filled in with a great 
“Tt is worth a voyage from London } quantity of oak-leaves. 
VOL. v. 4 
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with the vessel, but I shall be obliged 
to leave Mr. Brenner here.” He then 


Travels and Adventures of 
Will Wander. 





CHAPTER VI. gave me my instructions ; and, just as 

pe a owaRpDs the the sun was going ddwn, Mr. Bren. 
aero, = . Si 

haga Sy close of the ? ner, Ben, and myself, were put ashore, 


iy , . S Me. ‘day of our together with such articles as were 

Dae . + ©’ _ first visit to ( wanted; and we proceeded to the inn 

$23; t ) us. the city of } where we were to stop until the vessel 
- Naples, we { returned. I employed myself, during 
returned the evening, in writing to my parents ; 
our vessel.— ? and giving them an account of all that 
It seemed to ¢ had befallen me. Ben promised to go 


a 
me that I had { home as soon as he arrived in Boston, 
? 





seen more of {and to deliver my letter in person. 
the world during that day than ever } We passed the evening together, and 
before. I went to bed, but I could not ‘ then, having bid farewell to Ben, he 
sleep, so confused had my senses be- § went back to the vessel. 
come with the glitter, and noise, and I found Naples more quiet during 
hubbub, to which they had been sub- the night than I had any reason to 
jected during our visit. ‘ expect. And no wonder; for, after so 
The next morning I was sent for much bustle, and noise, and excite- 
by the captain. —‘ Well,” said he, ) ment during the whole day, it is but 
good-naturedly, “how do you like } natural to expect that the confusion 
Naples?” I told him I was much would lull somewhat at its close. 
pleased with the appearance of the) Still, an immense number of foot- 
city, and thought there must be a ; passengers filled the streets; and, in 
great many things about in the vicin- ; any other city, it would probably be 
ity worth looking at. ) thought very strange where all the 
‘Tam glad you like the place,” he people came from, and what they could 
replied, “and I will give you a chance? be about. Vast numbers of men, 
to go about here considerably. Our? mysteriously enveloped in cloaks and 
vessel will return home to-morrow, { masks, are constantly passing along, 
after touching at Malta, for a cargo; { and not unfrequently women, dressed 
and, as I shall be obliged to leave ( in the habiliments of officers, porters, 
some matters here which will require and the like, strut along, with a most 
attention, you will remain here until } disagreeable independence, seeming to 








the ‘Clio’ returns, which will be {care for nobody beside themselves. 
nearly four months. Ben will go{ Now and then, a band of music 
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strikes up near at hand, and the effect ? laugh, and even regret that you have 
is surpassingly beautiful. Squads of ? sharper eyes than they. 

singers are serenading the streets dur-{ The room at the hotel occupied by 
ing the night. About midnight, the { us was a small one, though the pros- 
various places of amusement are out, { pect from the window was most en- 
and then the noise of the carriages, ( chanting. We were upon the fourth 
and the laughing, chattering throng? floor. Before us lay the bay of Na- 
of such as return on foot creates an? ples, as smooth and unrippled as 
uproar for about an hour, and then the } glass, with thousands of tiny boats 
city is left in comparative repose ; yet { gliding in different directions over its 
there are more or less people in the shining bosom. Beyond this, Vesu- 
streets during the whole night. The ‘ vius, sending forth volumes of smoke 
lazaroni, of which I have before from its crater. On the right, the city 
spoken, constitute a large proportion } extending along the crescent shores of 
of these. Many of them never go to the bay. We frequently sat for hours 
rest at night at all, but get what sleep ; contemplating the scene, which cer- 
they require during the hottest part ‘ tainly exceeded in beauty anything I 
of the day. Scarcely any of them { ever dreamed of. 

have any home except the streets. A‘ Our first care, after a few days 
few cents provide them with food § spent in rambling about the city, was 
during the day, and a bench, a boat, ; to visit the Museo Bourbon. Here 
or a thick piece of paper, or canvass, ) are collected a vast number of ancient 
spread upon the ground, pillows their vases, statues, &c., from the cities of 
slumbers, and the sky over their) Herculaneum and Pompeii. These 
heads is their canopy, except in those ) cities, my readers will perhaps re- 
transient and violent spells of bad » member, were situated at the foot of 
weather to which Naples is subject. ) Mount Vesuvius, and, during a terri- 
Then the portico of a palace, the col- } ble eruption of that mountain, nearly 
onnade of a church, or a boat turned / eighteen hundred years ago, they were 
bottom-upwards, affords them all the buried, one by the lava, and the other 
temporary shelter they require. As ’ by the ashes, and everything in and 
for morality, these fellows have none. ’ about them destroyed. These two 
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| They never proceed to acts of vio- cities were entirely forgotten, until, in 


lence against the person, yet they will ? digging a well a number of years 
steal from you and cheat you with as ago, the diggers came at once upon a 
little care as though they considered ? house-top. This was a strange article 


‘ita part of their duty. When de-? to find buried in the earth, and led to 


tected, they turn the subject into a ¢ further explorations; and, at length, 
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the greater part of Pompeii was un- § very beautiful. Another, of a school- 
covered, and many articles brought ; master’s room, with an unhappy cul- 
away. But, as 1 mean to devote § prit horsed on the back of his com- 
another chapter to those cities, I will} rade, and a third with a fool’s-cap 
tell you now what I saw at the Museo } upon his head, is extremely laughable. 
Bourbon. Many cases of jewelry and ornaments, 
Most of the curiosities here, as I } children’s toys, and other similar arti- 
before remarked, come from Pompeii. § cles, I found highly interesting. There 
They consist of various implements, Sisa large vessel, which was found sus- 
domestic utensils, pieces of furniture, pended over a fire, in which there are 
pictures cut from the walls, and indeed ) seventeen eggs, evidently being cooked 
a great variety of articles of luxury ) for a meal. 
and common use. Many articles of It would be almost an endless task 
food, even, are preserved in a charred > to tell of half the curiosities here col- 
state. There is a loaf of bread, on ? lected together. I spent several days 
which the baker’s name is still visi- ) there, and yet there are hundreds of 
ble! Having laid under ground more ? articles which I hardly noticed. The 
than seventeen centuries, I suppose ? most important of all are the Papyri, 
it would taste musty! There are ; or rolls of manuscript, found at Her- 
different fruits and vegetables, such ? culaneum. These alone occupy four 
as corn, rice, figs, almonds, beans, &c. } rooms. They resemble sticks of char- 
There are the remains of a woman } coal so closely, that, at first, they were 
found among the ashes, the skull of } supposed to be solid pieces of that sub- 
which is still perfect; with the neck- { stance. The process of unrolling these 
lace and bracelets of gold which she } and translating them — for they are 
must have had on, and the finger- } mostly in Greek—is very slow and 
rings upon the bones of the hand. { tedious. Nothing of much impor- 
The rest of ages had hardened the tance has as yet been found, although 
liquid shower which fell around her, ; several hundreds of these rolls have 
so that the perfect cast of her face } been translated. 
remains, showing her to have been There are more than three hundred 
young and beautiful, and evidently } churches in Naples; yet they are built 
dressed for some brilliant display. { more for show than use. There 1s 
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here. In some parts of the city all 
kinds of festivities are carried on, 
and that in the streets, without the 
least disguise. Drinking, dancing, 


cles preserved. These are injured, 
but they show considerable taste in 
the designs. One, of a female figure, 
with pencil and tablets in her hand, is 


Many paintings are among the arti- | very little reverence for the Sabbath 
} 
; 
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singing, lasts the entire day ; and, as and exceeded his former bawling alto- 
night approaches, the revelry becomes jane I could not forbear laughing 
more frantic than ever. Priests and ( outrightat his ridiculous capers. This 
monks encourage these Sunday frol- ; made him more violent than ever ; 
ics, if not by their acts, at least by ? but, seeing that I had no idea of buy- 
their presence. I saw one of these { ing his charm at any price, he coldly 
monks mounted upon a maccaroni- } wished me good day, and Went off. 
vender’s stand one day, with a parcel} I should have been pleased to have 
of lazaroni about him. He denounced been in Naples during the Carnival. 
them, in a most violent manner, as vile ? It is said that the tom-fooleries prac- 
reprobates and sinners, for whom there / tised at that time evlipse all the rest 
was no hope. The flames of purga-( of their yearly frolics. But enough 
tory, the day of judgment, and the? of Naples for the present. My read- 
horrors of final condemnation, were / ers will probably think, as I do, that 
depicted by him in tones truly touch- / morals are very little thought of there. 
ing. This, it occurred to me, was In my next chapter I shall describe 
quite proper and appropriate, had he ( something more interesting. 
used language more fitted to the 
importance of his subject. But, at! 
length, after he had made a due im- ‘Shall I be Idle?” 
pression upon his hearers, he changed} | Shihan lier ilehi dettiine ta 
his tone, and quietly drew forth a ae ae 
: : y-gathnering vee, 

paltry wooden image from his pocket, For awhile your toil forego, 
assuring them that it had been rubbed Come and play with me.” 
against the true cross; and that by 
rubbing this image against any per- 
“a ani pain puvitind, Soon will fade the gayest flowers, 

is comfortable doctrine, of course, > 4 4 the wi Hl arri 
‘ ‘ : nd the winter will arrive 
1s quite to the taste of the lazaroni, | Ere I have filled my little hive, 
and several stepped forward at once, If that I should idle be ; — 
and, upon paying a few pence, re- No, I cannot play with thee.” 
ceived the promised purification. I 
stood in amazement at this most silly : Little dog, how fat you run | 

: Stay, I want a bit of fun! 

performance. The monk, seeing me In the dasied fields 1 go, 
standing by, and thinking, from my Wilt thou follow?” 
silence, perhaps, that I might be on 
the verge of paying him a few cop- «Idler, no! — 
pers, commenced his harangue again,) _I’ve a master good and kind ; 


** No, no! 
Soon will pass the summer hours, ~ 
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Pleasing him, I pleasure find ; 
Now I haste his home to guard, 
Wherefore then my steps retard ? 
If unfaithful I could be, 

Would he feed and care for me *”’ 


** What, thou silly tiny ant, 
Canst thou with that burthen want ? 
How you wander to and fro, 
Come and play with me.”’ 


‘¢ No, no! — 
Ere the sunny hours are o’er 
I my little barn must store, 
And with industry and care 
For my little ones prepare ; 
If I pleasure now pursue 
What in winter shall I do?’ 


*¢ Little bird, come hop this way, 
Surely you will with me stay ; 
Toil and care are not for you— 
Flutterer, tarry.”’ 


** No, adieu! 
If my weary pinions rest, 
It must be within my nest! 
There my little unfledged brood 
Now are chirruping for food ; 
Faint and hungry will they be, 
If I tarry, child, with thee !”’ 


What! all busy? none I find 

Unto idleness inclined ; — 

All the path of duty tread, 

Labor for their daily bread. 

While they thus their hours employ, 
Shall I be an idle boy ? 

No! I yield to wisdom’s rule, 

Gayly hasten on to school ; 

Turn again my books to thee ! 
Trifler! no! I will not be! 


Excellencies of Knowledge. 


: 
‘ ‘Tuere are in knowledge these two 
‘ excellencies: first, that it offers to 
‘every man, the most selfish and the 
‘ most exalted, his peculiar inducement 
; to-good. It says to the former, “Serve 
} mankind, and you serve yourself ;” 
} to the latter, “In choosing the best 
means to secure your own happiness, 
! you will have the sublime inducement 
of promoting the happiness of man- 
kind.” The second excellence of 
knowledge is, that even the selfish 
man, when he has once begun to love 
virtue from little motives, loses the 
wean as he increases the love, and 
at last worships the Deity, where be- 
fore he only coveted gold upon its 
altar. — Bulwer. 


He that enlarges his curiosity after 
the works of Nature, multiplies the 
inlets to happiness; and therefore I 
call upon the younger part of my 
readers to make use, at once, of the 

) spring of the year, and the spring of 
| life, to acquire, while their minds may 
; yet be impressed with new images, 
ja love of innocent pleasures, and an 
j ardor for useful knowledge; and to 
2remember that a blighted spring 
) makes a barren year, and that the 
vernal flowers, however beautiful and 
; gay, are only intended by Nature as 
( preparatives to autumnal fruits. —Dr. 
Johnson. 
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Don’t Cry, Papa. 


Don’t ery, papa— my own papa 
Dear mother is asleep ; 

But when she closed her weary eyes 
She told me not to weep. 


She said but yesterday, papa, 
That she must sleep awhile ; 
And in the slumber of the grave 
Should lose her daughter’s smile. 


But soon that sleep woyld pass away, 
Her eyes would then unclose 

Upon the trees of Paradise, 
And Sharon’s lovely rose. 


Her flowers were always fading here, 
(Poor, weary, sick mamma) — 
But never-fading roses bloom 
In heaven — my own papa. 


The Bible says, ‘* No night is there,” 
No long, dark night of pain , 


? I love mamma, but will not ery, 


Nor wish her back again. 


And pray don’t you, my own papa — 
‘Though we are quite alone ; 

For mother on her spirit wings 

wn To you and I will come. 


Come when we sleep, and whisper dreams 
So kind and sweet, papa, 

Of that bright land which lies beyond 
The silver moon and stars. 


) Come in the morning and at noon, 


And come at night-fall too ; 


‘ Watching her little daughter’s steps, 


And breathing peace on you. 


And by-and-by, my own papa, 


If we are patient here, 
We, too, shall go to that bright land, 
Where comes no sigh nor tear. 


hen, ere they lay her gently down 
In the deep grave to sleep, 

Let ’s look once more upon mamma — 
But, father — do not weep — 


Industry. 

Ir industry is no more than habit, 
t is at least an excellent one. “If 
you ask me which is the real heredi- 
tary sin of human nature, do you 
imagine I shall answer pride, or lux- 
ury, or ambition, or egotism? No; I 
shall say, indolence. Who conquers 
indolence, will conquer all the rest.” 
Indeed, all good principles must stag- 
nate without mental activity. — Zim- 


METMAN. 
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The Barometer, 
Like all great discoveries, the Ba- 
rometer was found out by accident. 


ground ten times as soon. Galileo 
had discovered the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and was convinced of the 


The Duke of Florence had employed principle of its specific gravity, and 


some pump-mnakers upon his premises, 


of the opposition which it occasioned 


and they found that they could not to the effect of the earth’s attraction. 


raise the water above thirty feet, when 
the air in the tube was exhausted. In 
their dilemma they applied to the cel- 
ebrated philosopher, Galileo. He re- 
plied that nature had no power to 
destroy a vacuum beyond thirty-two 
feet; for, learned as Galileo was, he 
understood not the equipoising weight 
of atmosphere. It was left to his pupil 
Torricelli to make this discovery. 
Evangelista Torricelli, who in early 





He went, attended by several officials, 
to test its validity, and two stones, of 
very unequal weight, were dropped 
from the falling tower in Pisa. The 
truth was evident, from the fact that 
the stones reached the ground nearly 
at the same moment; but it was in 
vain that Galileo pointed out that the 
difference in the time of their descent 
was entirely owing to the unequal 
resistance of the air. Prejudice had 


life distinguished himself for his math- } darkened reason too much for con- 


ematical and philosophical knowledge, 
was a native of Piancondoli, in Ro- 


magna, where he was born in the year / 


1608. By the care of an uncle, he 
received an excellent education at the 
Jesuit School in Faenza, where he be- 
came remarkable for his mathematical 
und scientific attainments. At twenty 
years of age, his uncle sent him to 
Rome, and he there became intimate 
with Castelli, then mathematical pro- 
fessor of the college of that city. 


About this time Galileo was endeav- $ 








viction to enter into the minds of 
the officials by whom he was accom- 
panied. 

These several experiments, and sim- 


ilar facts which had been educed by 


them, were too important to be over- 


looked by the acute mind of Torri- 
celli; and he published two tracts, — 


/ one on the motion of fluids, and the 


other on mechanics,— which soon ob- 
tained the favorable notice of the 
venerable Galileo, by whom he was 
invited to Florence. After Galileo's 


oring to overturn the received doctrine } death, which shortly took place, the 
that substances descended in speed Duke of Florence gave Torricelli the 
according to their natural gravity; } chair of mathematics in the Academy ; 
and that, consequently, if two weights ; and he thus became his friend’s suc- 
were to descend from a high position, } cessor when he was about thirty-nine 


the one which was ten times the 
weight of the other, would reach the 


years of age. 
As has been observed, Galileo had 
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THE BAROMETER. 


ascertained, through the representa- 
tions of the workmen of the Duke of 
Florence, that water cannot be raised 
higher than thirty-two feet in a cylin- 
der when the air is exhausted. With 
this circumstance Torricelli had also 
become acquainted; and being desir- 
ous of confirming the fact, or of dis- 
' covering that the assertion was erro- 
> neous, he employed a more convenient 
medium for the purpose than water, 
and therefore used, in place of it, mer- 
cury, which is about fourteen times as 
heavy. Having closed a glass tube 
hermetically at one end, he filled it 
with mercury, and then brought the 
open end inverted into a vessel partly 
filled with the same substance, taking 
care that the end of the tube should 
be under the surface of the mercury 
in the open vessel. He thus observed 
that the column in the tube contracted 
till the top of it stood’ at between 
twenty-nine and thirty inches above 
the mercury in which it was im- 
mersed. Having marked the specific 
gravity of the mercury, the weight of 
the column of air between the mer- 
cury and the top of the tube became 
of course apparent, from the respec- 
tive proportions of the columns of air 
and mercury and the whole length of 
It should be stated, that in 
1631, that is, twelve years before Tor- 
ricelli’s observations, Descartes, the 
French philosopher, had made the 
same observation, although he does not 
appear to have turned it to any account. 


the tube. 
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This was the first and the great 
step; but whether Torricelli is entitled 
to the honor of having been the first 
to discover the true reason of the de- 
pression of the mercury, is uncertain ; 
at any rate, there was at once an end 
of the “vacuum” assertions, and a 
great step was gained towards sound 
philosophical principles, and to that 
merit he is most decidedly entitled. 

The subject had excited too much 
attention to be dropped; and Pascal 
Mersenne, in France, and Boyle, in 
England, took it up. Of these, Pas- 
cal appears to have been the most 
sensible and rational observer. He 
very reasonably argued, that if it were 
the column of air which occasioned 
the alteration of the column of mer- 
cury, the higher the point in the at- 
mosphere, the higher the mercury 
( would stand in the tube; and Boyle 

had well prepared the way for him by 
testing the barometer with airs of 
’ different densities, by means of the 
air-pump. 
To carry this principle to some 
practical conclusion, Pascal requested 
‘ his friend, M. Perrier, to ascertain the 
height at which the mercury stood at 
the base and on the summit of the 
Ruy de Dome, one of the loftiest 
mountains in the province of Au- 
vergne. The result perfectly an- 
swered his expectations. At the base 
the mercury stood at a height of 264 
inches, while on the summit it was 
only 234 inches; the mountain being 
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between three and four thousand feet { America, in the Medusa frigate, one 
above the level of the sea. A like { day, when within the tropics, the 
result was afterwards ascertained by } commander of a brig in company was 
Pascal himself; and he also discov- {dining with him. After dinner, the 
ered that the same rule prevailed, and conversation turned on the natural 
was very sensibly shown, in the ascent } phenomena of the region, when Cap. 
tain Hall’s attention was accidentally 
directed to the barometer in the state. 
room where they were seated, and to 

| 

| 

? 


of a private house and a church tower. 

Thus the fact was satisfactorily es- 
tablished, that the weight of a column 
of air was equal to that of a column § his surprise he observed it to evince 
of mercury about twenty-eight inches $ violent and frequent alteration. His 
high, that is, a pressure of about fif- experience told him to expect bad 
weather, and he mentioned it to his 
friend. His companion, however, only 
addition of an index and a weather- } laughed, for the day was splendid in 
glass, to give a fair and true an- ) the extreme, the sun was shining with 
nouncement of the state and weight ‘its utmost brilliance, and not a cloud 
of the atmosphere. The instruments } specked the deep blue sky above. But 
are now manufactured in several dif- ) Captain Hall was too uneasy to be 
ferent forms, but the principle is the ) satisfied with bare appearances. He 
same in all, and repeated observations, ) hurried his friend to his ship, and 
during the ascent of the loftiest moun- ) gave immediate directions for short- 
tains in Europe and America, have ening the top hamper of the frigate 
confirmed the truth of barometrical ) as speedily as possible. His lieuten- 
announcements; for by its indications ) ants and the men looked at him in 
the respective heights of the acclivi- ) mute surprise, and one or two of the 
ties in high regions can now be ascer- ) former ventured to suggest the inutil 
tained by means of this instrument ity of the proceeding. The captain, 
better than by any other course, with ) however, persevered. The sails were 
this advantage, too, that no propor- ) furled; the topmasts were struck; in 
tionate height need be known to ascer- ) short, everything that could oppose 
tain the altitude. } the wind was made as snug as possi- 
} ble. His friend, on the contrary, stood 
in under évery sail. 


teen pounds on a square inch, 
The barometer only required the 








In navigation the barometer has 
become an important element of guid- 
ance, and a most interesting incident} The wisdom of Captain Hall’s pro- 
is recounted by Capt. Basil Hall, in- } ceeding was, however, speedily evi- 
dicative of its value in the open sea. ) dent; just, indeed, as he was begin- 
While cruising off the coast of South } ning to doubt the accuracy of his 
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instrument. For hardly had the nec- ¢ were immediately torn to ribbons, her 
essary preparations been made, and { masts went by the board, and she was 
while his eye was ranging over the ( left a complete wreck on the tempest- 
vessel to see if his instructions had‘ uous surf which raged around her; 
been obeyed, a dark hazy hue was‘ while the frigate was driven wildly 
seen to rise in the horizon, a leaden ‘ along at a furious rate, and had to 
| tint rapidly overspread the sullen scud under bare poles across the wide 
"waves, and one of the most tremen- } Pacific, full three thousand miles, be- 
dous hurricanes burst upon the ves-} fore it could be said that she was in 
sels, that ever seaman encountered on $ safety from the blast. 

) hisocean home. The sails of the brig 


Anecdotes of Dogs. 


Tere is not in the world a more ? man in Boston, who goes regularly to 
sagacious, thinking animal than the ? the office of the “ Evening Traveller,” 
dog. Even the ourang-outang, so 2 every afternoon, for his master’s news- 
much resembling mankind in its ap-? paper. He grasps the paper in his 
pearance, comes far behind Towzer in ? mouth, and scampers away with it, 
its reasoning abilities. ‘The world is ? without any loitering; for he never 
full of anecdotes of the dog, most of ; stops to play by the way when sent 
which, judging from what we see of {onan errand. In this respect his ex- 
his sagacity, are doubtless true. I? ample might properly be followed by 
will give two more, both of which are some boys. ‘The same dog will carry 
strictly true. ‘home a basket of meat, or any kind 

There is a dog, owned by a gentle- § of food; and never does the savory 
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smell, which must come temptingly to ? spect to doors and windows, nor even 
his nose, induce him to eat any of : bolts and bars. This is especially 
the provisions entrusted to his care. {true of Can’t and Try. They do not 
But this dog is rather out-done in require even a keyhole, and are quite 
carrying newspapers by a New Jersey § content that all the fire-places in the 
dog, owned by an individual who lives { house should be bricked up, plastered, 
more than two miles from the regular {and painted over; which is an ar. 
mail route. His papers are enclosed § rangement, you know, very displeasing 
in a wrapper and sent by the stage, {to “St. Nicholas,” when he comes 
which passes a certain cross road } with Christmas presents, and which 
about nine o’clock, every morning. § furnishes proof positive that he is no 
Regularly as the day comes, the gen- spirit. Now, Can’t and Try can find 
tleman’s dog may be seen waiting for } us out, and acquaint themselves re- 
the stage, at the appointed place. Cold specting our business, whether we 
or warm, rain or shine, the faithful ) please or no. 
fellow is at his post; and, the driver) One cold day in winter time, two 
having thrown off the paper, he seizes } little boys, one named Josey, the other 
it in his mouth, and makes a bee-line Benny. were standing beside a large 
for home. Once, the driver, to try ? load of hard wood, which had found 
the dog, drove by without appearing ? its way into a certain shed. Benny 
to notice him. In an instant, he flew ? held a saw in his hand, and Josey an 
at the horses’ heads, and jumped about, ? axe. Between the boys stood a very 
barked, and used all his endeavors to ? well-behaved, quiet horse, known as 
stop them; nor would he quit them ?a saw-horse. Now, one would sup 
until his paper was thrown to him, pose that Can’t and Try would not 
upon which he was off like a shot. 





choose a cold wintry day for making 
calls, and that they would not choose 
wood-sheds, work-shops, and all such 
out-of-the-way places, for morning vis- 
its. But this is their way. Can’t has 
been known (Mischief knows how) 
to crawl into bed-chambers, and make 
people believe that it is best to lie 
in bed until noon; and, queerer than 
all, that on a cold morning, cold water 
will freeze them to death; whereas 
Try knows very well that cold wate! 
is the best heater in the world. Bul 


Can’t and Try. 
CHAPTER II. 


WE have formerly discoursed to the 
children of two spirits walking to and 
fro in the earth, and known as “ Can’t 
and Try.” We have before said that 
they take a great interest in the affairs 
of young men and maidens, old men 
and children; and we will here add, 
that spirits of all kinds have no re- 
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® let us return to the little boys, Josey 


CAN’T AND TRY. 
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load of wood all at a time. This saw- 


and Benny, and there, to our surprise, ) horse could not begin to bear such a 


we shall find Can’t and Try, both of 
them, standing alarmingly near to the 
heels of the saw-horse. Now, we can- 
not hear spirits speak, and it is, doubt- 
less, because they have no human 


> tongue, or because we do not often 
' listen with our “spirit ears.” We 


judge of their influence by the words 


- and actions of others. We will hear 

' Josey and Benny talk, and see if we 

> can tell to which Can’t is speaking, 
and to which Try. 


Josey. This is an awful great load 


_ of wood, Benny. It is hard wood, and 
- confounded hard, too. 


Benny. That is very true. It isa 


> large load, but it is made up of sticks. 


It is hard, too, but has been cut by 
men and boys; and what men and 
boys have done, men and boys can do. 

J. But they are large sticks, and 
some of them knotty and jagged. 

B. Then I shall have to saw away 
until I saw through, and you will have 
to split patiently until they fall apart. 

J. But it will take a prodigious 
time, Benny. 

B. Well, if time enough for our 
work is not furnished, the blame will 
not be ours. We will, at any rate, use 
what time we have. 

J. Don’t talk so mighty big, Benny. 
You can’t saw that great load of wood 
—no more can I split it—that’s a 
fact. 


B. I don't expect to saw that great 


burden; but it can bear one stick, and 
I can saw one stick, can’t I? 

J. S’pose you can—but one stick 
is but a small part of that pile. 

B. One stick sawed, will make one 
less to saw, my boy—so here goes! 

Saying this, Benny rolled a large 
round stick upon the horse, which, 
being a saw-horse, stood perfectly still. 

The bright saw gleamed a moment 
in the sunlight which came in at the 
shed windows, and then it began to 
travel through the wood, singing as it 
went, “Try, boy, try—Try, boy, 
try,” till at last the sharp teeth had 
gnawed quite through, and appeared 
upon the under side. That long stick 
had become two, and both rolled from 
the horse, though he neither kicked 
nor ran. 

“Now,” said Josey, “I suppose that 
you expect me to split those two sticks 
of wood.” 

“Not I,” replied Benny; “a small 
boy like you could not handle two 
sticks of wood, but you may split 
one.” 

“ And then t’other, I s’pose?” que- 
ried Josey. 

“Your hands are too small and 
weak to split two sticks of wood ata 
time,” said Benny, “and you see that 
your brain is too weak to bear the 
thought of two; so you had better go 
to work upon one, and think of only 
one.” 
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Josey took this advice. The axe 


(and the saw its song, but long after he 


fell with a very decided motion, say- } was snug in bed, little Josey thought 


ing, as it went, “Thump! clip, see 
there, sir!” The wood replied, “ Crack 
— split, all right, sir,” and three sticks 
lay where there had been but one. 

“You see that,” said Josey, and he 
swung around his axe with so brave 
an air that Can’t was well-nigh fright- 
ened from the wood-shed. 

“ Now,” =~ Benny, “you can 
split one more.” 

“To be sure I can.” 
went on. 

They both heard the song of the 
saw, “ Try; boy, try —try, boy, try ;” 
and once in a while it had a kind 
of chorus which sounded like, “ One 
stick less—one stick less.” ne 
words put new spirit into the axe. 
looked sharp at the wood, and though 
it had not the gift of song, as had the 
saw, it spoke its mind in sober prose, 
“Thump, clip,” &c., which words 
were forcible when applied to the 
wood. 

The sun had gone from the shed 


So the boys 


of the secret Benny had taught him, 
“A rare joke that,” said Josey, “but it 
works amazing well. One ata time 
—one at a time. I must take it for 
my motto. It will shame Can’t, and 
encourage Try.” 


Work to Do. 


°T 1s very strange, "tis passing strange, 
And yet ’tis no more strange than true, 

The more a body does, the more 
A body finds to do. 

¢ 

¢ 

Is 


The idle soul will fold his hands, 
And almost die of very leisure ; 
But busy-bodies seldom find 
A moment more than fills their measure. 


For, one thing done, another flies 
To occupy the same position ; 
And stands upright to urge its claims 
With earnest zeal. and prompt decision. 


“Do with your might,”’ the Bible says, 
‘‘ Whate’er your fingers find to do ;”’ 


window. Can’t, who had sneaked And we should know, since life is short, 


away in the onset, would gladly have 
returned; but a tall pile of split wood 
lay at the door, and he could not get 
over the sill. The shades of evening 
began to gather around the boys, but 
Try still perched upon the ears of the 
horse ; and at last, strange to tell, the 
large pile of wood had trotted, in little 
prim sticks, to the other side of the 
shed. The axe forgot its grave speech, 


’T is best to work our passage through. 


Suspicion. 


THERE is nothing makes a man 
suspect much, more than to know 
little ; and therefore men should rem- 
edy suspicion by procuring to know 
more, and not to keep their suspicions 
in smother. — Lord Bacon. 
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CAN I DO?——THE PHILOSOPHER. 


this occasion, supposing you had been 


A ceresrarep tutor in Paris was in } Marshal Turenne?” She sedately re- 


the habit of relating to his pupils, as 
they stood in a half circle before him, 
anecdotes of illustrious men, and ob- 
taining their opinions respecting them, 
rewarding those who answered well 
) with tickets of merit.. On one of 
these occasions, he mentioned an an- 
ecdote of Marshal Turenne. 

| “On a fine summer day,” said he, 
" “while the marshal was leaning out 
of his window, his valet entered the 
» room,and, approaching his master with 
a soft step, gave him a violent blow 
with his hand. The pain occasioned 
by it brought the marshal instantly 
around, when he beheld the valet on ? 
his knees imploring his forgiveness, 
saying that he thought he had been ? 
George, his fellow-servant.” 

The question was then put to each 
of the scholars, “What would you 
have done to the servant, had you 
been in the marshal’s situation?” A 
haughty French boy, who stood first, 
| said, “ Done ? I would have run him ( 

through with my sword!” This reply ‘ 
filled the whole school with surprise ; 
and the master sentenced the boy to 
the forfeiture of his tickets for his 
cruel disposition. 

After putting the question to the 
other children, and receiving different 
answers, he came, at length, to a little 
English girl, about eight years of age. 
“Well, my dear,” inquired the teach- 
er, “what would you have done on 


( 


plied, “I should have said, Suppose it 
had been George, why strike so hard?” 
The simplicity and sweetness of this 
reply excited smiles of approbation 
from the whole school, and the master 
awarded the prize to the little girl. 


What can I Do? 


**T po not see what I can do,”’ 
A little snow-flake said, 

‘** Upon this meadow, long and wide, 
A covering to spread.’’ 


But quietly it kept its place, 
Till, slowly falling round, 

The other flakes came gently down, 
And white was all the ground. 


O freely give! though little sums 
Are all you can bestow ; 

Remember, that of single flakes 
Is formed the bed of snow. 


The Philosopher Outdone. 


A LEARNED philosopher being very 
busy in his study, a little girl came to 
ask him for some fire. ‘ But,” says 
the doctor, “ you have nothing to take 


2 


it in;” and as he was going to fetch 
something for that purpose, the little 
girl stooped down at the fire-place, 
and taking some cold ashes in one 
hand, she put live embers on them 
with the other. 

The astonished doctor threw down 
his books, saying, “ With all my learn- 
ing, I should never have found out 
that expedient.” 
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The Old Brandy-Bottle. You ’ve ruined my body and soul ; 
I’ll dash you to pieces — and vow, from 
You old brandy-bottle, I’ve loved you too this hour, 
long, To give up both you and the bow]; 
You ’ve been a false friend untome; § And 1°ll now go and sign —I can surely 
When I met with you first, I was healthy do worse — 
and strong, On that pledge all my hopes I'll repose; 
And handsome as handsome could be; ? ang [°}] get back my money in pocket 
I had plenty of cash in my pocket and and purse — 
purse, I’ll get back my beautiful nose. 


And my cheeks were as red as a rose ; 
And the day when I took you for better 
or worse, 
Id a beautiful aquiline nose. 


Anecdote of Washington. 


Wuen the American troops were 
quartered at Newburg, at the close of 
the revolutionary war, and the soldiers 
were stirred up to rebellion against the 


But now, only see! I’m asight to behold ; 
The beauty I boasted has fled ; 
You might think I was nearly a hundred 


LP PPO LOA ALL al ela al ll 


years old, 
When I’m raising my hand to my ( government, by the famous anonymous 
head ; letters, which, it has since been ascer- 
For it trembles and shakes like the earth tained, were written by General Am- 
when it quakes, } strong, then a major in the army, Gen- 
And I’m always spilling my tea ; eral Washington convened the officers 


And whenever I speak, I make awful mis- for the purpose of addressing them on 
a : ? the subject, and calming the tumult 
FORE he eng a. ( which was beginning to rage in their 
The ladies don’t love me; and this I can ) bosoms. He held a paper in his hand, 
trace on which the remarks he intended to 

To the loss of my aquiline nose— = ¢ make were written —and then it was 


7 ( 
Like an overgrown strawberry, stuck on’ #44+ finding himself unable to read 


my face, ; 
. : without assistance, as he was draw- 
Still larger and larger it grows ; 


And I haven’t a cent in my pocket or | ing his spectacles from his pocket, that 
‘ unpremeditated expression broke from 


urse, 

And a clothes are all ragged and him — one of the most pathetic that 

torn — ever fell from human lips — “ Fellow: 

Oh! you old brandy-bottle, you ’ve been citizens,” said he, “ you see that I have 

a sad curse, ( not only grown gray, but blind in your 

And I wish I had never been born. service.” The effect of this remark 

You old brandy-bottle, I'll love you no ) Was electrical. No bosom, no eye was 
more, ‘ proof against it. 
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Patience. 


Ir was not to be expected of Ponto, 
seeing that he was only a dog, and a 
small dog too, that he should know 
why John was in such a flurry about 
his kite, or how a boy could mend a 
thing by breaking it; yet Ponto looked 

VOL. V. 5 


‘on and seemed lost in meditation, 
while John declared that there never 
was so provoking a piece of twine as 
this same string of his kite, never one 
so prone to knot, and so obstinate: in 
refusing to be untied; yet the string 
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Tommy, wha judged by the laughter 
that Ponto had said a very wise thing, 
clapped his little hands and laughed 
it a long piece of twine. Then it was } too. “ Mother,” said John, “ pray what 


was not to beat him. So, there, sir!— ( 
5 
; 
( 
; 
too short; but John said to himself, is the meaning of patience? I have 
( 
¢ 


and John not only cut the knot, but, 
by way of punishment, severed with 


“T won’t humor such a string enough | some idea of it, but you always give 
to splice it ;” so he tied it again, but it } more than a dictionary definition of 
would in no wise answer. So John } words.”—“I can give you both a 
took his jack-knife again and cut up } dictionary definition of patience, and 
the whole, with such a decided air that an illustration,” said the mother,— 
Ponto barked, and waked the baby. }“If you please, mother,” said both 
“Stop your noise!” said John. “ Now } John and Bessie. ‘“ Well,” continued 


you have waked Tommy, and mother }she, “ patience means ‘endurance, 


can hear no more of Bessie’s lesson.” § the power of wailing, without either 


a 
“The mischief lies between you e rage or discontent. 

and Ponto,” said the mother, “so one e§ ‘Now for the illustration. When 
of you must take my place as teacher.” | I was a little girl, and went to school 
Ponto seemed to consider himself best } in the red school-house at the foot of 
qualified for this post, for he marched Oak hill, I was acquainted with two 
up and took a seat beside Bessie, and ) } boys known by the names of Noah 
looked into her face with a very dig- { Hasty and Asa Quiet. Asa was a 
nified air, as much as to say, “Go on, ) round-faced, blue-eyed boy, who al: 
Miss.” When Charles saw this, he } ways came to school just in time, with 
forgot his obstinate kite-string, and his jacket brushed and buttoned up, 
turning to his little sister, said that ) } his round face washed, his brown hait 
he would offer his services to Ponto } combed, his slate under his arm, and 
as assistant teacher. All the words ) all his books in his satchel. 

in Bessie’s new book seemed like new} “If Asa overtook a little school-fel- 
words to her, they were so clean and } low who had fallen down or met with 
bright. She cared but little who was any other mishap by the way, he al: 
her teacher, provided she could spell ways had time to lend a helping hand. 
“ P-a — pa, t-i-e-n-c-e—shense, Pa- So that a little boy or girl, in any 
tience,” said Bessie, “ what does that ; trouble, always looked up and smiled 
mean?” John looked at Ponto and ) } when they saw Asa, knowing that de- 
anid. “Tam waiting for you to speak, ! liverance was at hand. 

sir.” —“ Bow, wow!” said the learned} ‘“‘ Not so was it with Noah Hasty, 
dog; at which definition of patience, | a keen-looking, black-eyed fellow, who 
the children laughed much, and even } had worn his face thin and sharp as 4 
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hatchet, by fretting and finding fault. } great hurry to be at the end of every- 
Noah always went upon the gallop, ) thing, he could not stop to begin or 
yet he was never in time for anything. { progress, but leaped all difficulties as 
And I will tell you why; ‘haste makes ? a boy would leap a mud-slough. No 
waste ;?-and Noah had made up his? wonder that poor Noah was in con- 
mind that he would never stop for? stant trouble. Siz days were taken 
anything ; and no wonder that in life’s { to make this beautiful world of ours, 
pathway, where there are so many though it was done by Him who can, 
things crossing and re-crossing, and ? if he choose, make thousands of worlds 
where wise people think that they { by a single word. This was doubt- 
must walk softly, a little boy, with ( less to teach us the great moral lesson 
such a determination, should find some { that all things greatly good must be 
trouble. We cannot always force our } wrought out by patient labor, step by 


» way through a stone wall, or make a ( step—step by step; but Noah could 


post turn aside for us. So it often {not take a step. One would have 
happened that Noah lost more time in § thought that by some means a frog 
breaking what would not bow to him, } had been changed to a boy, for it was 


than Asa lost in helping those who § evident that Noah would not go unless 


how, in this way, quiet Asa always | 


outstripped hasty Noah, with all his 


so much trouble as had poor Noah. 
Supposing the boy was hungry, (as is 
often the case with boys,) to think of 
“If Noah came to a tall word in his } sitting down quietly at the table and 
teading-lesson, he had not the patience waiting until ‘ grace’ was said, and he 
to spell it out; he would call it any- } was helped, was a thing as he judged 


| 

| needed help. And I will show you he could leap. Nobody at home had 
5 
( 


| thing,and go on. Arithmetic was his } impossible. There was a spirit in 


abhorrence ; how Asa Quiet could sit Noah, at such times, that seemed de- 


| and think, think, think, over a stupid ? termined on poking a knife or fork 


sum, was a mystery. Why not go? into the nearest dish, or going head- 
at once to the teacher, and say, ‘I can’t ¢ long over the caster, salt-cellar, water 
do this sum, and will thank you toe do pitcher, &c., after something in the 
it for me?’ Thus was it with Eng- ( middle of the table; and then what a 
scene of devastation followed ! — vin- 
ence between a verb, noun, pronoun, 
&e., requires study; but Noah had 
not the patience to study. All words 
Were nouns with him, singular num- 
ber and objective case. So, in his 


egar, mustard, salt, oil, pepper, and 
water, forming isthmuses, peninsulas, 
bays and gulfs, all over the white 
table-cloth. No wonder that the cause 
of such an eruption was usually sent 
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into temporary exile, and doomed to $ tune; but, alas for poor Noah! money 


take his meals alone. 


was no good fortune for him, for the 


“T remember a bright day in sum- } very next leap always brought him to 


mer-time, when Noah made one of a 
fishing party. A pretty little cousin 
had come from the city to see him, 
and she with other little girls was in- 
vited to go and see the boys take fish. 


Noah was at the pond long before the 


rest of the party, and when we came 
up, he was running up and down the 
shore, dragging his line through the 
water in full chase after fish. ‘ Why, 
Noah!’ said Asa Quiet, ‘people do 
not take fish as they do buffalo. You 
should sit down and be still.’ — ‘ Still 
or not,’ said Noah, ‘I shall never 
catch a fish, for that is my luck.’ 
Saying this, he drew his line from the 
water with a jerk; the hook caught 
the sleeve of his cousin’s dress. ‘ Pray 
don’t tear my dress,’ said the little 
girl. ‘I can take it out,’ said Asa. — 
‘I will do it myself,’ replied Noah; ‘it 
would take you a month, but I can do 
it in a jiffy.” Noah began very care- 
fully, but the hook opposed him, and 


this he could not bear. ‘ You won’t 





LOL ed 


Poverty Hollow, and so the poor crea- 
ture hopped along for a few years, 
always in such a hurry to have things 
done that he could not stop to do 
them, always dreaming of some great 
thing to be found at the end of his 
weary chase, till at last he awoke and 
found himself with but one more leap 
totake. It was taken. The dark cur- 
tain of the tomb was drawn between 
us and Noah. We saw him no more. 

“Tt is Asa Quiet who lives in the 
white house upon Oak hill. Step by 
step, step by step, has he come to be 
what he is, the pride of his country, 
and a blessing to the world.” The 
mother’s story was finished. ‘Tommy 
had gone back to “ Nodder’s Island.” 
Bessie affectionately laid her new 
book in its drawer, while John went 
thoughtfully to work and spliced the 
string of his kite. 


A Curious Fact. 
Tue blubber on a fat whale is some- 


come out, will you, sir? —let’s see;’ ? times in its thickest parts from fifteen 
and he gave a twitch; the sleeve was ( to twenty inches thick, though seldom 
torn from top to bottom, and the little ? more than a foot; it is of a coarser 
girl began to cry. Noah was sorry, ? texture and much harder than fat pork. 


but he said that it was that plaguy 
hook ; so he threw it into the pond. 
“Such was Noah Hasty, and thus 
he grew to be a man, taking long leaps 
all the while. Two or three times he 
jumped into what people call a good for- 








So very full of oil is it that a cask 


closely packed with the clean raw fat 


of the whale will not contain the oil 


boiled from it, and the scraps are 
left beside; this has been frequently 


proved by experiment. 
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© « few additional lines from here by 
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? other shrubbery, and these constitute 

Tom Tiger in Callfornis. all but the grassy carpet beneath our 
LETTER Iil. feet. ‘The land rises in gentle swells, 

Fort Kearney, June 19, 1849. | and the soil is deep and very rich. 

Dear Mr. Forrester,—In my $ Brooks are very frequently met with ; 
letter from Independence I told you but, at present, the water is nothing 
that you would not hear from me } but running mud. Whether there 
again until my arrival in California. } are any fish in them or not, I could 
But I find that I can easily send you } not discover; but, if there are, it 
would seem an act of mercy to catch 
the returning emigrants, of which we ) them. I saw some beautiful flowers 
among the grass,among which I recog- 
nized pinks, wild peas, and larkspurs. 
A stream of water of considerable 
size runs past our camping ground. 
It happens to be tolerably clear, and 


meet more or less every day. 

We left Independence on the morn- 
ing of May 17th, and moved about 
fifteen miles over the plains, when we 
encamped until the 26th, waiting for 


ber of fish, similar in size and appear- 
ance to our perch; and other varie- 
ties such as 1 have never seen. We 
spend our time in training our stub- 
born mules ; and I hope they will go 
better when we make a final start. 
We have had many things to delay 
us, but our captain says it is much 
better not to start until all is ready. 
One day, Charley and myself went 
out about a mile from our camp, and 
killed three prairie hens—a_ bird 
about as large as a quail—and a 
wild turkey. We saw a rattle-snake, 
but he escaped into the grass, and we 
lost him. The grass is now about 
one foot high. We found a large 

The plains here bear evidence of 2 quantity of prairie onions, very like 
having been recently burned over. ? those we have at home, only much 
There are very few trees; now and } smaller, the bulbs being no bigger 
then a clump of hazel bushes, or } than a small acorn. 


absent upon business. It was thought 
there would be less danger from the 
- cholera there, than at Independence. 
We had a great deal of difficulty, at 
. first, with our mules, which, for the 
most part, were wild and unbroken. 
Their odd capers furnished a good 
deal of sport the whole day. Several 
of our company had never attempted 
to stride a saddle, and now, for the 
lirst time, they commenced learning 
the trade. I got on famously, though 
twice, during the first day, I was cap- 
sized. Truth, however, warrants me 
in saying, that I had the ugliest as 
well as the smartest animal in the 
flock, 


one of our members who had we have caught from it a large num- 
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[had a good chase after my mule 
one day while waiting here. He 
broke away, and wandered off, and it 
took me two whole hours to persuade 
him that he had better let me put a 
halter over his neck. He is as good- 
looking a mule as any in our flock, 
but mischievous and fond of his 
pranks. Three or four weeks’ travel, 
[ reckon, will tame him down a little. 

May 26.— Last night was one of 
the stormiest nights I ever experi- 


enced. The rain came down in tor- 


rents, and the thunder and lightning 


played merrily in the sky. This 
morning, I found my boots, which I 
had carelessly left outside of the tent, 
full of water. As we were off early, 
our company now being all together, 
I was obliged to put on my tall Cali- 
fornia boots for the first time. I sup- 


pose I made an awkward appearance, ¢ 
for Charley declared that they would 


set better if I should wear one at a 


‘pass them. Their faces indicated 
) pretty clearly that they had either 
‘been frightened, or that they were 
‘trying to deceive us, so we did not 
mind them. 

May 28. — Travelled twenty miles 
to-day. We passed many dead ani- 
mals, left by the emigrants. We 
see plenty of company, as the current 
sets strongly west. Now and then 
we meet scattering squads returning. 
The country seems level, or slightly 
ascending towards the west. At 
night, we camped where a company 
2 had been before. Three new-made 
} graves, near by, indicated the ravages 
of the cholera. Rough boards, with 
? the names of the deceased printed with 
‘ red chalk, are probably the only mon- 
(uments that will ever be erected to 
their memories. 

May 29.— This morning we left 
the Santa Fe road, and struck the 
¢ Oregon track. The country is ex- 


ON RE FRAO 


time, and put bothlegs intoit! They } ceedingly pleasant, and the variety 


were comfortable, and that was enough 
for me. We got off at sunrise, and 
reached Consul Grove by noon. The 
distance is only fourteen miles. I 
saw a great many mourning doves on 
the way, and some prairie hens. We 
also met about a dozen emigrants 
returning, after having been out nearly 
a hundred miles. Their story was, 
that people were dying in great num- 
bers of the cholera, and that five hun- 
dred Indians had stationed themselves 
ahead, determined that no one should 


of new objects of interest which we 
pass is a continual feast to me. ‘Trees 
have been plentier to-day, and wild 
flowers prettier. We saw some In- 
dian wigwams, for the first time, 
about noon. They were built of skins, 
and similar to the tents which we 
have, though they were covered with 
the painted emblems of the tribe. 
The inhabitants had left on account 
of the cholera. 

May 30.— Last night two of our 


mules were stolen. One belonged to 
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the secretary of our company, and it 


May $1, We are encamped to- 


was found this morning with the) night upon one of the most beautiful 


pack-saddles cut away and __ lost. 
As they contained all the books and 
records of the company, it is consid- 
ered a serious loss. ‘The other mule 
was brought back by a squaw, who 
demanded fifty cents for securing it. 
As the owner did not know that she 
was concerned in the theft, he gave 
her half a dollar, and advised her to 
“keep shady” in future. 

Some of the small streams here ) 
have one peculiarity, of which I have } 
seen already several instances, that is, 
they run part of the way under ground. } 
This is owing to the loose and sandy 
character of the soil in some places. 
Geologists can explain this, but I can’t. 
We passed a drove of wild horses to- 
day, and they were wild enough. 
We came upon them suddenly, over 
a gentle swell of ground; and such ; 

; 


i i i i i i 


snorting and scampering I never saw. 
They ran away, kicking up their 
heels, their long manes and bushy 
tails fluttering in the wind, and leav- 
ing a tremendous cloud of dust behind 
them. ‘They appeared fat, and round ? 
asan apple. About noon, we met a? 
company from Cincinnati, returning, 
after having been out over two hun- 
dred miles. They tell dreadful sto- 
ties about the troubles they met with, 
but I cannot forget Timorous, in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. At any rate, my 
mind is made up on one thing, and 
that is, if they are not frightened, I 
shall never see home again. ; 


day for us. 
two of our company were attacked 
with the cholera. We left them in 


spots I ever saw. We are near what 
is called the Big Bull river. It is an 
immense basin, surrounded by a pre- 
cipitous bluff, topped with such gravel 
and stones as usually lie upon the 
shores of ponds, showing that this 
was once the site of a small lake. 
Many of the stones, which are flat, 
are perforated with holes two inches 
in diameter and less, which appear to 
me very curious, I have regretted 
—O how much, and how often, since 
we left home!—that I have never 
studied geology. Not an hour passes 
that a Zittle information about the 


geological structure of the earth would 


be of great value to me. I really 
think the schoolmasters in Massachu- 


setts and elsewhere ought to be in- 
dicted for neglecting so important a 
matter. 


June 1.—So far, we have got on 


rather slowly. We make about fifteen 
miles each day, though we expect to 
do better before long. 
is very much like what it has been for 
several days, what is called rolling 
prairie, or a plain with easy and gen- 
tle swells. 
some small patches of woodland, 
though not often. 
grants returning, and pass some com- 
panies which are encamped. 


The country 


Now and then we see 


We still meet emi- 


June 2.— This has been a sad 
Early in the morning 
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the care of five men, and started 
onward. Just at sundown, after we 
had encamped, we learned that both 
were dead. The gloom which set- 
tled upon each one’s face told how 
keenly we all felt their decease. 

Near our camping-ground I found 
a field of most beautiful flowers. 
There was no end to the varieties, 
none of which can I remember of see- 
ing before. I found, on some last 
year’s stalks, some seeds which I 
mean to preserve, though perhaps 
they will never vegetate. 

June 5. — We saw Indians to-day 
in considerable numbers. They ap- 
peared very friendly, yet a person 
with half an eye could easily perceive 
that they. wanted an opportunity to 
steal something. We reached the 
Kansas river to day. It is similar in 
appearance to the Missouri, though, 
of course, not near as large. The 
water is muddy, and the banks cov- 
ered with cotton wood trees. 

June 6.— Crossed the Kansas, and 
travelled some twenty miles to-day, 
so that we are glad to stop. 

June 10.— Nothing worth men- 
tioning has occurred for the past four 
days. As we are now fairly “ broke 
in,” I will give you an idea of our 
duties and labor each day. Our com- 
pany is divided into messes of five indi- 
viduals each, having one tent. We 
are called in the morning at about 
four o’clock, and turn our animals 
out to feed, which, by the way, is 
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first-rate now, the grass being full 
two feet high in places. We then 
prepare our own breakfast, which 
takes us until seven. Then comes 
the packing of the mules, striking our 
tents, and preparing to start. Each 
mule carries about two hundred 
pounds, some more, some less, accord- 
ing to age, strength and condition. 
As soon as a mess is ready, they pro- 
ceed at once without waiting for the 
others, and it often happens that our 
different messes are two miles apart. 
Since leaving Independence, our 
“mess” has been ahead every morn- 
ing but three. At noon, we stop, 
unpack the mules, feed them, get our 
own “lunch,” and, at two, pack up 
and go ahead again. We rarely 
pitch our tents at noon, unless the 
weather is bad, and then not more 
than one or two of them. Towards 
night we look for a good camping- 
ground, and then come the unlading 
and supper. 

We saw great numbers of deer to- 
day on the sides of the hills at a dis- 
tance. Indians seem to increase in 
numbers as we get into their country. 
We met several teams to-day return- 
ing. The emigrants tell the same 
old story about five hundred Indians 
being a short distance ahead. One 
man said he had been robbed, and 
that the Pawnees threatened to kill 
him if he did not return. We don't 
believe their stories now. 

June 12.—To-day, when we stopped 
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> country is becoming more hilly, and 


| flowers, all in bloom, and surpassing 


It was curious to see how nature ? 
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at noon, I saw E—— T—~’s name, } dragoons stationed here. They have 
freshly cuton a tree. He is not more*} just been on a chase after some 
than one or two days ahead, and we ? Pawnee Indians, who had robbed 
may overtake him. I should be glad } some emigrants a few miles back. 
to shake hands with myold schoolmate { There are several emigrants here 
here very much. A train of govern- >on the backward march, and I will 
ment wagons passed us to-day, bound send this rough sketch by them as far 
for the Salt Lake city. as St. Louis; from thence it will go 
June 15. — We now travel twenty- { by mail. Charley will enclose a let- 
five miles each day, and get along { ter to father, which you will oblige 
quite comfortably. We are on the 5 us bydelivering. With many wishes 
banks of Little Blue river, and the § for your happiness, I remain yours, 
truly. Tom Ticer. 
forests more abundant. We have 
passed to-day some of the most beau- 
tiful flower-gardens lever saw. There 
were geraniums, pinks, roses, lark- 
spur, and a thousand other kinds of 


The Boy and the Nettle. 


A soy, playing in a field, chanced 
to be stung by a nettle, and came cry- 
ing to his father. He told him that 
he had been hurt by that nasty plant 
2 several times before; that he was 
co afraid of it; and that now, 
gardens here, which art can scarcely ? though De Git wus: jues teneh i 
ial : he was most severely stung. ‘ Child,” 


in beauty any tulip-bed I ever saw. 


oon 


should plant and water such beautiful 


said he, “your touching it so gently 
and timorously is the very reason of 
its hurting you. A nettle may be 
handled safely, if you do it with 
courage and resolution; if you seize 
it boldly and hold it fast, be assured 
it will never sting you; and so it is 
with many things in the world; — 
if we grapple boldly with them, we 
shall come off unhurt.” 


June 16.— We continued up the 
Blue river to-day, about twelve 
miles, and then struck across the 
piains for the Platte. Flowers of the 
ost charming description are abun- 
cant all along our path. We encamp 
to-night without wood or water near 
us, bat we have enough of the latter 
\o serve us until to-morrow. - 

June 19.—In camp at Fort Kear- 
ney. We were obliged to travel 
fourteen miles yesterday, being with- As you cannot overtake time, the 
out water, arriving here in the even- } best way is to be always a few minutes 
ing. There are some United States $ before him. 
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In his tower sat the poet, 
Gazing on the roaring sea ; 


? 
‘* Take this rose,’’ he sighed, ‘‘ and throw 


! 


it 


‘¢ On the rock the billow bursteth, 
And sinks back into the seas ; 
But in vain my spirit thirsteth 
- So to burst and be at ease. 


‘“‘Take, O sea! the tender blossom 
That hath lain against my breast ; 
On thy black and angry bosom 
It will find a surer rest. 


‘« Life is vain and love is hollow ; 
| Ugly death stands there behind ; 
i Hate and scorn and hunger follow 
Him that toileth for his kind.” 


BY J. 


Where there’s none that loveth me. 
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R. 


The Rose. 


LOWELL. 


Forth into the night he hurled it, 
And with bitter smile did mark 

How the surly tempest whirled it 
Swift into the hungry dark. 


Foam and spray drive back to leeward, 
And the gale with dreary moan 

Drifts the helpless blossom seaward, 
Through the breakers all alone. 


Il. 


Stands a maiden on the morrow, 
Musing by the wave-beat strand, 

Half in hope and half in sorrow, 
Tracing words upon the sand. 


‘*¢ Shall I ever then behold him, 
Who hath been my life so long ; 

Ever to this sick heart fold him, 
Be the spirit of his song ? 
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THE ROSE. 


«“ Touch not, sea, the blessed letters 

I have traced upon thy shore ; 
Spare his name whose spirit fetters 
* Mine with love for evermore! ”’ 


Swells the tide and overflows it, 
But, with omen pure and sweet, 

Brings a little rose, and throws it 
Humbly at the maiden’s feet. 


Full of bliss she takes the token, 
And, upon her snowy breast, 
Soothes the ruffled petals broken 

With the ocean’s fierce unrest. 


‘“ Love is thine, O heart! and surely 
Peace shall also be thine own ; 
For the heart that trusteth purely 
Never long can pine alone.”’ 
Il. 
In his tower sits the poet : 
Blisses new and strange to him 


Fill his heart and overflow it 
With a wonder sweet and dim. 


Up the beach the ocean slideth 
With a whisper of delight, 

And the moon in silence glideth 
Through the peaceful blue of night. 


Rippling o’er the poet’s shoulder 
Flows a maiden’s golden hair ; 

Maiden lips, with love grown bolder, 
Kiss his moonlit forehead bare. 


** Love is joy, and love is power ; 
Death all fetters doth unbind ; 
Strength and wisdom only flower 

When we toil for all our kind. 


** Hope is truth — the future giveth 
More than present takes away, 
And the soul forever liveth 
Nearer God from day to day.” 


Not a word the maiden uttered, — 
Fullest hearts are slow to speak — 

But a withered rose-leaf fluttered 
Down upon the poet’s cheek. 


Fautrs. — The manner in which we }more blamable than the faults them- 
blame the faults of others is often } selves. 
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please, Uncle Jotham, I will go with 
en > you to Aunt Hannah’s.” 

Ir was a cold morning, that morn- Pleasures of earth are not “ without 
ing following the day of fog, mist, and ¢ alloy.” I felt the truth of this sober 
drizzle, upon which Uncle Jotham ? saying in riding half a mile ; felt it to 
came. It was a glorious morning; ( my very fingers’ ends ; and I saw, in 
keen, sharp, biting, but so bright in ¢ passing through the village, that peo- 
its own peculiar character, that one { ple turned neither to the right nor to 
could not wish it to be otherwise than { the left, but followed their noses, as 
what it was. Our broad kitchen fire- though they were guides interested in 


place looked like an enormous furnace, ‘ finding the nearest shelter. I was 
heated “seven times hotter than it {just wondering at the stoical “ indif- 


was wont to be heated.” The tall red $ ference” with which Uncle Jotham sat 


flame, as it shot forth forked tongues } in the sleigh, breathing that razor-like 
that lapped the huge back-log and his ‘air, and knowing as he must that the 
cotemporaries, seemed like an ogre frost was making net-work upon his 
eating up a giant and his family. But, ) eye-winkers, and hanging icicles upon 
in spite of all this destruction going ‘ his beard. 
on in the fire-place, King Frost, known He carried a whip in his hand, but 
as Jack, the weaver, held his curiously ? it seemed like Goldsmith’s “ broken 
wrought curtain over the kitchen win- ) crockery,” only kept for show. There 
dows, and it was not until breakfast was an understanding between him 
was finished that the leaves began to and the old horse that it was never to 
drop from his mimic trees, ‘ be used ; and so, in this spirit of fellow- 
“T am going over to the mill,” said ? ship, they both seemed edified with 


father, “and will take any of you who ¢ the song of the bells, which kept up 
this chorus — “ Slow and sure —slow 


The Sleigh-Ride [ aes when it comes; so, if you 
$ 


want a sleigh-ride.” 

“ And I,” said Uncle Jotham, “am ‘ and sure.” 
going to see old Aunt Hannah, and 
will take any one who wants to see a 
good woman.” 

‘Good women must be a great 
rarity,” said Katy, “if we must ride 
eight miles on such a morning, before ‘ rein,” and tied it round a post; then 
we can find one.” coming back to the sleigh, and, taking 

“ Well,” said I, “ be that as it may, § off the blue and white coverlid where- 
with I was enveloped, said — 


VISIT TO THE STORE. 


At the last store in the village Un- 
cle Jotham stopped, got leisurely out 
of the sleigh, unbuckled the “hitch 
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snow is too great a rarity not to be 
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« Your fingers cold, ducky? Guess ? painfully, till they were quite easy ; 
you ’d better come in here a minute; I and, if it had not been for the six men 
want to get some things, and you can § upon the settee, I would have gone to 
warm you.” sleep; as it was, I looked round for 

I felt very glad that there were no § Uncle Jotham, and heard him say — 
grand people to see me, half frozen as } “ Then you have no two-gallon jugs. 
J was, and wrapped in two cloaks ‘I will step over to Mr. Hock’s and get 
beside a shawl, get out of that old | one there—shall be ready to start 
sleigh, and waddle into the store, thus ) soon, ducky.” 
giving more significance to the term{ Presently he came back with the 
ducky, than I had at first imagined. } jug, but with what it was to be filled 
Mr. Israel Butterfield, the man who } I did not learn, having lost myself in 
kept the store, knew my father, as ) meditating another plan of improve- 
indeed he did every other man in } ment touching the shelves and their 
town, and he politely offered me a inhabitants. I was roused again by 
chair without a back, which, being the ? Uncle Jotham, who called me to “ get 
best chair in the store, was of course ? in.” I flatter myself that this was 
the best that he could do. The fierce { accomplished more gracefully than 
fire in the dirty old stove began to( was my “getting out,” though the 
operate rather harshly upon my cold } old sleigh had received quite a num- 
fingers, and they ached—QO, how 3 ber of new passengers, in the form of 
they did ache! I had a mind to cry, § long and short bags, baskets filled with 
but then there were six men all in a } parcels done up in brown paper, boxes, 
tow sitting upon a settee, and talking { &., while among them all, hedged up, 
politics, and I was afraid that they and kept in on every side, was the two 


would see me. So I squeezed my } gallon jug bought at Mr. Hock’s. 
poor fingers into a little throbbing 


heap, and tried to fix my thoughts 
upon the pipes, jack-knives, and differ- { Once beyond the observation of the 
ent kinds of crockery upon the gro- { six men upon the settee, I gave up to 
cer’s shelves. I thought that suppos- § my comfortable feelings, and allowed 
ing, by some strange circumstance, the { the bells with their song, “slow and 
store and all these things should fall / sure,” to sing me to sleep. I slept a 
into my hands, how I would arrange { long time, and at last dreamed that 1 
them so as to have the whole scene § was going over the mill-dam with 
more picturesque; and at last my ({ Uncle Jotham, horse, sleigh, and all. 
fingers, apparently charmed with these { I awoke, and found that we had turned 
meditations, throbbed less and less { from the “‘ main road,” and were now 


VISIT TO AUNT HANNAH, 
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upon what seemed to me a mere path “My name is Pennyman,” said Un. 
through the woods. The sleigh was } cle Jotham. 
strangely tossed about, while the old « Ah, bless you!” replied Aunt Han. 
horse, finding it impossible to change ? nah, shaking him cordially by the 
his long-established pace, went on with ? hand, “so it is, Jotham Pennyman; 
his same hard trot, leaving the sleigh ( and this is one of your brother Na. 
and its company to follow as best they ( than’s darters. Sit down, dear, and 
might. It seemed to me a prodigious take off your things; there is a better 
long time that we were thus cradled fire in Nancy’s room—poor Nancy!” 
by the “cradle knolls,” but at last we { Uncle Jotham was now busy in 
came to an opening in the wood, and ( bringing in the long and short bags, 
close at hand we sawa snug log house. { with their fellow-travellers, while I, 
“Ts this Aunt Hannah's?” inquired I. { with my snow-blinded eyes, was try- 
“Tt is,” said Uncle Jotham, as he § ing to see what was in that poor room. 
drove his horse very ingeniously into{ I made no great discovery here. A 
a narrow shed door, and then getting cross-legged table, fairly worn out with 
out knocked at the door of the hut. § scouring, stood in one corner, which, 
A feeble voice answered the knock, § with three flag-bottomed chairs, and a 
and told us to “ come in.” chest of drawers, comprised the furni- 
With this license we entered, and { ture. The old lady was poorly though 
saw an old lady standing almost in- ) neatly clad, and there was touching 
side the stone chimney, stirring some- } kindness in her old-fashioned man- 
thing in an iron kettle. The fire was ) ners; but notwithstanding I thought 
very small, and the liquid, with all its that I discovered in her countenance 
steaming and hissing, seemed to find ?an expression of great perplexity. 
a difficulty in raising itself to a boiling Suddenly her attention was directed 
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point. ' towards the things which Uncle Jo- 
“ How d’ye do, Aunt Hannah?” said ? tham was piling upon the table and 
Uncle Jotham. floor. 





The old lady put down her glasses, Su They are for you, Aunt Hannah,” 
which were perched upon the top of (said he. “I thought that you might 
her head, and coming forward, viewed perhaps be in want of some such 

¢ 
é 


Ls 


us from head to foot. things.” 
“You don’t recollect me,” said Un-? The old lady was silent; not a word 
cle Jotham. (of thanks escaped her thin, pale lips. 
“T can’t seem to call your name,” ( She did not even turn her eye towards 
replied the old lady, “and yet it is Uncle Jotham, as he again left the 
somebody that I am despot glad to see.” { room, to fetch what of his gift re 
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mained in the sleigh. I looked at § ing Aunt Hannah’s blue apron, I put 
Aunt Hannah, wondering much if it $ it on. 
were offended pride which made her “Why! what is the child about?” 
thus silent, but I saw a tear creeping } said the old lady, looking at me over 
down her poor old cheek, and then I $ her glasses. 
learned the difference between speech- | “Tf you have a warmer room,” said 
less gratitude and sullen pride. When 2? I, “pray go there and sit down with 
my uncle came back, Aunt Hannah ! Uncle Jotham, while I get the din- 
seemed to have recovered herself, for ) ner.” 
she said — “By no means,” said Aunt Han- 
“The Lord bless you, Jotham. I? nah. But Uncle Jotham interfered. 
was just wishing that I could get you “Let the child manage,” said. he. 
and the child some dinner; but we? “I should like to see what she can 
had just come to the end of every-? do.” 
thing.” So he and Aunt Hannah walked off 
Now, like most young ladies, who { to what she called poor Nancy’s room, 
have come to years of understanding, { while I entered into a league with ket- 
as to what relates to delicate hands, { tles, spiders, tin bakers, &c., and the 
tastefully-arranged curls, &c., I had a { way we rattled about in getting din- 
| great dread of cooking ; but there was § ner, awoke strange echoes in that bare 
something in the tear upon that old, § old kitchen. I cannot tell how long 
withered cheek, and those simple } time elapsed before the results of our 
words of affectionate gratitude, Fat geipeenpion were brought upon the 
sent better feelings to my foolish little } cross-legged table, but I remember that 
heart. The faint apprehension of a $ in breaking open my warm biscuit, I 
great truth flashed upon me; and) thought of Judah’s daughters, who 
what suppose my young readers this hasted and baked unleavened bread. 
truth to be? It was, that my hands ) But my heavy bread was not. allowed 
Were not my own, only lent; and not ) to weigh heavily upon my heart, for 
lent to be guarded like the soft petals : Uncle Jotham ate thereof, he looked 
of the lily, but to work, work, work, ? up and smiled, and called me ducky, 
for the Great God, by doing cheerfully ) with such a hearty good will, that I 
whatever he gave me to do for his ) felt quite cheered. Aunt Hannah said 
creatures; and that my head, too, ? she had heerd how Nathan had got a 
might answer a nobler purpose than? real smart, nice woman for a wife, 
merely that of a hair-dresser’s ‘show } and she guessed that I took after my 
case.” With these new thoughts I} mother. While getting the dinner, I 
threw off my cloak, and gently unty- {had remarked that, though the house 
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seemed quite bare of everything else, ‘ 


Uncle Jotham and Aunt Hannah 


there were in the pantry several pans ? were still lingering over a capital cup 


of nice-looking milk, and in eating } 


my dinner, I said, “ You have a cow, } 
Aunt Hannah ?” 

“ Yes, child,” said she, “and how 
often I have thanked the Lord, that 
he allows me to keep Brindle! She is ¢ 
a remarkable cow, Jotham, and has 
been such a blessing to poor Nancy, 
for I cannot buy the poor child’s 
niceties, such as sick persons want.” 

“ Uncle brought some eggs,” said I, 
‘what if I should make her a nice 
custard, Aunt Hannah ?” 

“The Lord bless you, my dear 
child,” said she ; “‘1 did n’t know there 
was an egg in the house, but I dare 
say that it would relish well, made 
and taken to her with your own white 
little hands.” 

It was natural for me to look down 
upon my white hands, to see if they 
did not redden under such a compli- 
ment, when, to my utter dismay, I saw 
that the knuckles of each were com- 
pletely enveloped in a mantle of smut. 
This discovery finished my dinner. I } 


little 2 


of tea which I had made them, to top 
off with, and I was thinking to myself 
how this sick Nancy would look; 
whether she was sick enough to shock 
me if I were to go in alone. She 
must be considerable old, thought I; 
( perhaps her hair has begun to turn 
( gray, and her teeth to crumble, and 
there is a wrinkle working itself into 
the forehead, and some smaller ones 
( around the corners of hereyes. Then 
¢ . 

I wondered if, when such a time 
( should come to me, I should not be 
willing to die. I went to look after 
the custard, and saw that it was cool. 

“Take it right in yourself, dear,” 
said Aunt Hannah. “Nancy knows 
that you are here, and will be glad to 
see you.” 

I went into the dark entry, at the 
further end of which wasa door. Just 
as I came to this door, I heard a hollow 
cough; so I paused, and tried to look 
2 into the little opening, for the door 
} was ajar. I was afraid that she looked 


terribly, and, by pushing gently, I en- 
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ran to the wash-basin, and from thence $ ( larged the opening so that I had a view 


to the pantry, where I “ beat” the eggs 


of this dreaded object; and, to my as- 


with a vehemence that soon broke } tonishment, saw that it was a young 


down the partition-wall between the 
“ whites” and the “yolks.” 
tard 


The cus- self. 
vas soon prepared, and set in a / 


; girl not much if any older than my- 


A neat little cap covered the 
most of her hair, but I saw, where it 


basin of water to cool, while I went ? was parted upon her pale forehead, 
to a piece of looking-glass hanging 
against the wall, for the purpose of 
“fixing up” my hair. 


raven’s wing. 
( 
é 


that it was black and glossy as the 
There was no wrinkle 
upon her forehead, which was of daz- 
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zling whiteness, and her eyes shone “ Ah, well,” she replied, “ you will, 
brightly as they rested upon a portrait ) you must, by and by; but pray do 
which smiled from the dingy wall.) not as 1 have done. I compelled my 
With a strange feeling, but not of ) Heavenly Father to take ail, that he 
dread, I opened the door. Instantly ) might show me how in him I could 
there came a bright red flush upon ? possess all; but out of him, noth- 
her cheek, but she smiled, and held 
) out her pale thin hand. How I loved 
the dear sick girl! A little cricket sat 
ina corner of the room; this I drew 
close to her feet, and, sitting down, 
asked her if she felt like eating a little 
custard ? 

“It is just what I wanted,” said 
she; “I thought of it this morning, 
‘but said nothing, because I knew that and told her to trust in the Lord ; and 
grandmother could not get it for me.” though I knew nothing of such a trust 


ing.” 

Uncle Jotham and Aunt Hannah 
now came into the room, and after 
another hour’s chat of old times, Un- 
cle Jotham, at Aunt Hannah’s request, 
“made a prayer,” and then the old 
horse was brought out. I kissed poor 
Nancy, and promised to visit her often. 
Uncle Jotham shook hands with her, 


“You ought to have what you } then, I saw that in poverty, suffering, 
need,” said I, trying to swallow down { and approaching death, it kept poor 
the bunch that was sticking in my { Nancy in perfect peace. We made 
throat. but one stop in going home, and that 

“So my Heavenly Father seems to} was at Mr. Ezekiel Stone’s, where 
think,” said she, “for He always sends | Uncle Jotham engaged two cords of 
needful things along, and all in good § hard wood, to be sawed and split, and 
time.” sent to Aunt Hannah’s. 

I sat still, looking with great satis-} On coming home, | found Katy 
faction upon Nancy, as she ate, her } quite full of a sewing circle which the 
custard with a keen relish. At last § young ladies had formed at the Mill 
she looked up smilingly again, and } village; but my thoughts were too 
said — much occupied with my new lesson 

“The Lord feeds his birds, who } on Resignation, to understand who 
have neither barn nor storehouse, dear, ) was the president, vice-president, sec- 
and he will not be less mindful of his } retary, and managers; what Patty 
children. Israel’s manna came down ) Stiles said because she was not chosen 
upon the grass day by day. Do you 3 to any office, and how much the min- 
understand it ?” ister’s wife had said about passing by 

“Not as you do, Nancy,” said I. such impertinent remarks in total s?- 
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lence. Mother said that Kate had } the story of his ride upon Mill Creek. 

returned from her sleigh-ride, crazy, ( but I must go to Cornhill, and get me 

and Mary dumb. a new pen, before I can tell it to you, 
After supper, Uncle Jotham told us 
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My Brother. con: 
Rest, little brother! rest, I pray, I loved you, when, an infant weak, a 
Awhile within this quiet room ; You could not laugh, nor run, nor speak; that 
The sunbeams on the lattice play, And oft J] drew your cradle near, cake 

Yon jar is filled with flowers in bloom: ? And watched your slumbers, brother dea": ina 

Soon shall we cross the fields again, the 

And gather wild flowers in the lane ; } The schoolboy’s little world, one day, ner, 
No danger have you need to fear Shall burst eae startled eyes; to d 

While I am with you, brother, dear! To me *t is a familiar way ; | look 

) You from my knowledge shall be wise. 

: Seek for protection still in me ; } The world of manhood shall sueceed — ag 
: I am not now to manhood grown ; There I shall still your steps precede ; rhe 
Yet, though my years but few may be, { And ever shall my hand be near ness, 
Dear brother, they exceed your own. ? To serve and help you, brother dear! a 











Which was Wisest ? 
Extract from an unpublished Manuscript. 
Ir is a very fine thing for boys to 

ride in a stage-coach, especially for 
the first time. But there are few, who, 
after a hard day’s ride, are not willing 
to stop for a dinner; and when the stage 
drove up in front of a large white 
house, where was a tavern sign and a ? 
great bustling about, the boys were 
all ready to spring from the coach. 
As they entered the door, they saw 
a long table spread in an adjoining 
room, and towards this table a — 
variety of meats, puddings, pies, &c 

were making their way. It was quite ; 
a temptation to hungry boys like 











had dinner in their pockets. 
Staples had provided each with a very 
large slice of brown bread, and a piece 
of fish; added to this, and in a sep- 
arate paper, done up neatly by Mttle 
Mary, was some cake, known by the 
children as gueen cake, because they 
considered it very nice indeed for com- 
mon people. But it should be known 
that these children had never tasted 
cake so nice that it cannot rest quietly ? 


















ea! ina Christian’s stomach. Henry told ? 

the boys that he had brought no din- 
, ner. Grandfather had advised him so 
, to do, but he thought that it would 
= look rather mean to be riding in a 


‘tage-coach and carrying one’s dinner. 
The boys bade him feel no uneasi- 
ness, for he could go with them to 
‘ l*rge shady tree, which they saw 


WHICH WAS WISEST?—CAN’T AND TRY. 


them; but both Philip and Charles } 
Mrs. } 
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from their window, and share their 
dinner with them. Henry thanked 
them coolly, and taking from his pocket 
a quarter dollar, ninepence, and five 
cents, (all the money he had in the 
world,) he said that the most. proper 
way would be to buy his dinner, as 
’ other travellers did. So, when the din- 
 ner-bell rang, he walked with other 
| gentlemen into the dining-room, while 
Charles and Philip took their hats 
and went merrily to eat their dinners 
under the shady tree. 





| 
2 


Can’t and Try. 


~~" 


CHAPTER III. 





One Monday morning, very cold, 
Can’t said to nimble Try — 
‘<T know a boy just ten years old ; 
His name is Thomas Nye. 


‘* He lives just on the corner, sir, 
Beyond the bridge a little ; 
The other side of Mr. Spur, 
And this side Mr. Kettle. 


| 
! 
! 


( 
§ 


/ 


‘« Now I have heard that you can boast 
Of curing desperate cases, 
Where nurses give up all for lost, 


And doctors wear long faces. 
¢ 


‘¢ This boy has not a crooked spine, 
No tubercle, nor cancer ; 
Yet day by day, he seems to pine, 
And physic will not answer.” 


Says Try to Can’t, ‘‘ just answer me 
A single question, sir — 

(The case of Thomas Nye must be 
Quite desperate, I infer. ) 
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‘* But pray how long have you been known 
To this same Thomas Nye? 
I think that facts have clearly shown 
What you will not deny. 


‘* Your drugs and mine must not be mixed; 
If you give Thomas up, sir, 
Pray, keep away till I have fixed 
A. draught in my own cup, sir.”’ 


Says Can’t, “I’ve known poor Tommy 


long ; 
When knee-high to a toad, sir, 
The boy was full of play and song, — 
His case is very odd, sir.”’ 


Try gravely looked, and shook his head, 
And, with a thoughtful eye, 

He took his saddle-bags, and said, 
**T’ll go to Thomas Nye. 


** But pray, Sir Can’t, stay where you are, 
And make yourself at home; 
The morning’s very cold, though fair, 
And I can go alone.”’ 


Away went Try, upon shank’s mare, 
Can’t by the fire sat down ; 

Says he, ‘‘ it is a chilly air, 
I ’m glad he went alone.”’ 


How good Try found this Thomas Nye, 
Poor, sick, and little worth, 

And part of what he did, will 1 
Relate in chapter fourth. 





Robin-Red-Breast. 


Wuo does not love robin-red-breast, 
with his scarlet waistcoat and his bright 
black eyes? When all other birds are 
flown, he pays us a visit, grateful if we 
only throw him a few crumbs. Al- 
though not very bold at first, he, as 


soon as the weather gets colder, hops 
from the window-sill on to the table. 
and makes friends both of old and 
young. In the spring, the robins 
sometimes build their nest in strange 
places. A gentleman in Yorkshire, 
once found a robin’s nest in an old 
kettle, and in it four young ones wer 
brought up by the parents. Another 
pair chose an old watering-pot as a 
snug retreat for their little family; 
but a third pair chose a stranger spot 
still, for they built a nest on a small 
shelf at the back of an organ in. 
church; and when the young one 
were fledged, they took flight through 
a broken pane of glass in the church 
window. 


The Turkey and the Ants, 

A turkey once took her little fam- 
ily to feed in the woods. “Come 
her®,” said she, when they arrived 
there; “see this ant-hill. Here ar 
thousands of delicate ants to eat, and 
you may take as many as ever yol 
please ; so eat away as fast as yol 
can. How hard it is that men should 
kill us for their Christmas dinner, 
when we might live on such good fare 
until we died of old age!” —“ Stop: 
stop!” said an old ant, who had crept 
into a place of safety, ‘‘ you seem ™ 
forget that, while you complain o 
being eaten, you are eating us by hur 
dreds.” 

Before we rail at faults in othess, 
we should mend our own. 
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The Tiger. 


I arways had a peculiar dread of } in his appearance, which seems to say, 


atiger. His whole appearance is so } as he lays quietly sleeping in his cage, 


snake-like, if I may so speak, that it} ‘Give me plenty to eat, and don’t 


; teminds me of the wily motions of ) bother me, and I will not harm you.” 
| the serpent which deceived our first ) But you see none of this in a tiger. 


about the lion, although he is called ) in his cage, gazing about with a most 
the king of beasts, and would be a? ferocious look; and, if his keeper 


) 

parents. There is something noble | He will walk backwards and forwards 
‘ 2 + . . 

terrible enemy to fight with in the ? chances to snap his whip at his cage, 


| Woods. There is something generous ’ his anger is up in a minute, and he 
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strikes at it with his paw, gives a hiss 
exactly like a serpent, exposing his 
dreadful fangs, as though he wished 
every one to know what a pleasure it 
would be to him to eat somebody up. 

It is now several years since the 
keepers of the wild animals began to 
venture into their cages. I have never 
seen this performance but once; and 
that was enough. I have always 
feared that, in a moment of anger, the 
beasts would do some mischief. I do 
not deny that this exhibition of the 
power of man over the brute -creation, 
may be interesting in a certain de- / 
gree, but for any person to enter the 
cages of lions, and tigers, and leopards, 
and whip them about as they do ha- 
bitually, is, in my opinion, fool-hardi- 
ness. 

A dreadful accident happened in 
England lately, which will be a warn- 
ing to wild beast tamers hereafter. 
A young lady, about twenty years 
of age, had been in the habit of 
enteting the cages of the wild beasts 
in Wombwell’s menagerie, for some | 


time; and, in consequence of her ex- 


traordinary feats, she was styled the > 


“Lion Queen.” But her subjects re- 
belled. During her performance lately, 
at Chatham, she struck the tiger a 
severe blow with her whip across his 
nose. 
in an instant, seized her by the throat, 
and, before assistance could be ren- 
dered, killed her. What a terrible 
exhibition it must have been to the 
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The savage beast flew at her ; 
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A young lady torn in 
I shudder while | 


‘ spectators ! 
pieces by a tiger! 
think of it. 





The Echo and the Owl. 


Tue vain hear the flatteries of their 
own imagination, and fancy them to 
be the voice of fame. 

} A solemn owl, puffed with vanity, 
sat repeating her screams at midnighi 
‘from the hollow of a blasted oak 
“And whence,” cried she, “ proceeds 
; this awful silence, unless it be to 
favor my superior melody? Surely 
the groves are hushed in expectation 
of my voice, and when I sing al 
nature listens.” An echo, resound: 
ing from an adjacent rock, replied 
immediately — “ All nature listens.’ 
— “The nightingale,” resumed she, 
“has usurped the sovereignty of the 
‘night; her note indeed is musical, 
but mine is sweeter far.” The voice, 
| confirming her opinion, replied agai. 
)“Ts sweeter far.”-—“ Why, then, 
am I diffident,” continued she, “ why 
» do I fear to join the tuneful choir!” 
> The echo, still flattering her vanity. 
; repeated, “Join the tuneful choir.’ 
Roused by this empty phantom o! 
encouragement, she, on the morrow. 
mingled her hootings with the har 
mony of the groves. But the tunefil 
} songsters, disgusted with her noise, 
? and affronted by her impudence, unan- 
imously drove her from their society 
| and still continue to pursue her wher 
ever she appears. 
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vIFFUSION OF LIFE.—THE RATS AND THE CATS. SF 


Universal Diffusion of Life. The rapacity of this powerful bird at- 


tracts him to these regions, whence 
his far-seeing eye may discern the 
objects of his pursuit, the soft-woolled 
vicunas, which, wandering in herds, 
frequent, like the chamois, the moun- 
tain pastures adjacent to the regions 
of perpetual snow. — Humboldt. 


Wuen the active curiosity of man 
is engaged in interrogating nature, or 
when his imagination dwells on the 
wide fields of organic creation, among 
the multifarious impressions which his 
mind receives, perhaps none is so ? 
strong and profound as that of the 
universal profusion with which life is 
everywhere distributed. Even on the 
polar ice the air resounds with the 
cries or songs of birds, and with the 
hum of insects. Nor is it only the 
lower dense and vaporous strata of the 
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The Rats and the Cat. 


An old house in the country was 
so much troubled with rats that the 
farmer got a cat to kill them, and she 
was such an excellent hunter that not 
atmosphere thus filled with life, but (a night passed without her killing five 
also the higher and more ethereal re- { or six at least. When the rats found 
gions. Whenever Mont Blanc or the ( how fast their number was lessening, 
summits of the Cordilleras have been § they met together to consult on what 
ascended, living creatures have been § was to be done. One of them at last 
found there. On the Chimborazo, said, that if a bell could be hung round 
8,000 feet higher than Etna, we found } Mrs. Tabby’s neck, she would not be 
butterflies and other winged insects, } able to take them by surprise, as she 
borne by ascending currents of air to § now did, for at the tinkling of the bell 
those almost unapproachable solitudes, ) they could all run out of her way. 
which man, led by a restless curiosity ) This was thought such a good plan 
or unappeasable thirst of knowledge, ) that the speaker was greatly praised, 
treads with adventurous but cautious ; and it was settled that a bell should 
steps ; like him, strangers in those ele- ) be got. One old rat, however, now re- 
vated regions, their presence shows us 2 marked, that the plan would no doubt 
that the more flexible organization of ? answer well, but he should like to know 
animal creation can subsist far beyond ? who would hang the bell on the cat's 
the limits at which vegetation ceases. / collar? As no one offered to do this, 
The condor, the giant of the vulture / 
tribe, often soared over our heads 
above all the summits of the Andes, ? 
at an altitude higher than would be ! 

| 
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the meeting was broken up, and the 
rats sneaked off to their holes and cor- 
ners, each one thinking that his neigh- 
bor might have undertaken the duty. 

We can always plan more easily for 
other people than for ourselves. 


the Peak of Teneriffe if piled on the 
snow-covered crests of the Pyrenees. 
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The Little Orange Girl. 


One cold day in March, a little girl 
about eight years old, sat on the steps 
of a great house in Russell-square, 
with a basket of oranges hanging by 
a string from her neck. Though the 
weather was so cold, her frock was 
the same thin one she had worn all 
the last hot summer. She had no 
shoes or stockings; but these she had 
never been used to wear, and there- 
fore did not miss. Her little blue 


hands were as cold as her feet; and 
handling the oranges, she was selling 


two fora penny, did not help to warm 


them. ‘Three little girls, about her j 
own age, were looking out of a win- 
dow of the great house, and they 


watched the little girl as she placed 








her oranges in order on the flat basket. 
It was the birth-day of Ellen, the eld- 
est of these young ladies, and her two 
little friends had come to spend it with 
her. They had taken a drive, they 
had played, read all the birth-day 
books, and now, quite tired of pleas- 
ure, they stood and looked out of the 
window at the little orange girl, wish- 
ing for dinner-time, that they might 
have something to do. 

“That child,” said Ellen, ‘ seems 
to be talking to herself; I wonder 
what she is saying. I will just lilt 
the window; perhaps we may then 
hear.” 

When the window was opened, the 
first words they heard were — 
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THE LITTLE ORANGE GIRL. §9 





«“ Only two-pence have I taken all? “Now,” said Mary, “ you are to go 
this long day, and I have still fourteen? home at once to your mother.” 
oranges to sell. How my legs ache!? “Ah! miss,” said the child, “1 


; 
? 
I feel very cold, too! I must rest ; have no mother; she died just after 





few minutes !” father went to sea, and left Bill and 
Then the little orange girl laid her? me to live With granny. Bill sweeps 
head against the iron railings, and fell; crossings, and we take home all we 
fast asleep, dreaming, perhaps, of a get to granny, and then she does not 
warm supper by the side of a fire{ beat us.” 
blazing like the one she saw in the} The simple tale told by the child 
kitchen of the great house. ‘made these little girls feel how much 
“Poor little girl!” said Mary, “ if { better a home God had been pleased 
che sleeps long, some one may steal! to give them, and they wished very 
her oranges. Now, I should like to} much that they could do her some 
call her in and buy all her oranges,$ more lasting good than buying her 
and tell her to run home as fast as} stock of oranges. Ellen’s mother, who 
she can.” had heard all that passed, wished the 
“ Mary is always right,” said Ellen,{ same, and thought she would try. 
“and so it shall be. I, you know, am { She came into the hall, and wrote in 
juite rich from my birth-day gifts, and, } her pocket-book the name of the little 
if you please, I will buy the oranges,) girl, and the place where she lived ; 
and give them to nurse’s children) and then the child left the great house, 
when I go to see her to-morrow.” $ and, running across’ the square with 
So Ellen went out of the street-) her empty basket, was soon out of 
door on the steps, and shook the little? sight, leaving the young ladies to 
virl until she awoke ina fright. Poor? enjoy a new pleasure on the birth- 
child! she thought only of policemen | day, that of having done a kind ac- 
and footmen rudely waking her, and? tion. 
not of nice young ladies in silks _ Ellen soon forgot, in her pleasures, 
¢ 
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laces troubling themselves to do so. (the little orange girl. But Ellen’s- 

“You need not run away,” said mother, Mrs. Percy, did not; and, a 
Kllen, “come into the hall.” week after, she called her to see a 

The child, still half afraid, came in} pretty little girl, in a blue stuff frock, 
and stood on the warm mat. How‘ and a neat white tippet and cap. It 
soft it felt to her little cold feet! To} was the orange girl. She had been 
her great wonder, the three young $ placed by Mrs. Percy in a school, 
ladies took the whole stock of oranges, { where she had never felt cold or hun- 
and gave her a shilling. ger again, but was taught to read and 



















Then his mamma began the tale, 
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work, and employ her time in a much $ His eyes, no longer sleepy eyes, 

more pleasant and useful way than in $ Twinkled with mischief all the while. 
selling oranges in the cold streets of a} «Pyisg piggy eries, ‘ I want some corn!” 
great city. When Susan (for that And this one asks, ‘ Where is it’ found? 
was the name of the little orphan) ) The third one says, ‘ Jn master’s barn,’ ~ 
was fourteen years old, Mrs. Percy,on } ‘J’Ui tell,’ the fourth one scampered 


finding that she had been a steady, round ; 
good girl in the school, took her into ? « while the little fellow, last of all, 
her service, and, under the housemaid, I heard him squealing loud and shrill; 


who was very kind to her, Susan soon 2 ‘ Quea-guea — quea-quea — 1 ’m very small, 
learned to be a very great assistance 2 J can’t get over the door-sill!’” 


to her kind benefactor. Then Freddy laughed, and showed his 


teeth — 


: ( Four little teeth, all new and white; 
Fred and his Pussy. And raised his arm in restless joy, 
BY NILLA. And dropped one foot down out of sight. 
Ovr little Fred, one winter’s night, 5 The other stories all were told, 
Prepared for his evening nap ; Yet still his pleading lip would — 
Wrapped in a night-gown long and wide, ‘Tell me another, please, mamma,’ 
Lay nestled in his mother’s lap ; 5 Another —till he fell asleep. 
While Pussy, dressed in speckled clothes, 0 Our precious boy! = future years 
Her face fresh-washed, and apron clean, Shed daily blessings on his head ; 
Beside him, sat upon the floor, 2 And may the God we love and trust, 
And gazed in quiet on the scene. ‘Protect and cherish little Fred ! 
Pomfret, Ct., Feb. 8. 
‘* Tell me a story, please, mamma ; ¢ a a 


I'll lie as still as still can be ; 
And Puss will listen too, mamima— 
Say yes, old Pussy — yes— for me ! 


The Mule and the Horse. 


Two animals, a mule and a horse, 
‘‘ Now count my toes—one, two, four, laden with bags of sand, were once 
ten! . going along the high road. The sun 

was hot, and the poor mule, having 

been at work since day-break, was 


And tell me of the ‘ pig and corn,’ 
And the ‘mouse that scampered up the } 


clock,’ very tired. “I wish,” said she to the 
And ‘ Little Boy Blue,’ that blowed the horse, “that you would just carry part 
horn.’ ”’ 


of my bags of sand, for I feel as if 
I should drop down in the road with 
‘ fatigue; you cannot be so tired as | 


eee ae 


And little Fred began to smile ; 
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am, as you only came out of the sta- 
ble an hour ago.”— “I shall do no 
such thing,” said the horse ; “ my mas- 
ter knows very well how much we 
can both carry.” The mule said no 
more, but, before she could get to the 
top of the next hill, she fell down 
dead; and the master, on coming up, 
took all the bags from the dead mule, 
and put them on the horse’s back. As 
this ill-natured animal toiled along 
under his double load, he could not 
help thinking, “If I had helped my 
old friend, as I ought to have done, I 
should not now feel as if my own back 
would break.” 

Persons who are not willing to help 
others, do not meet with pity when 
they want help themselves, 


Fables. 


Tue Imace or Isis. — An old priest 
at Memphis had the image of the 
veiled Isis standing in the hall of his 
dwelling, ingeniously formed of gray 
marble. His son,a lively, active boy, 
stood often before the image, and 
longed very much to behold the con- 


cealed countenance of the goddess. ) 


/ 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
) 


§ “What dost thou there?” asked 

the priest, who just came up. 

, “I wanted to see the face of the 
goddess.” 

“Ah!” sighed the priest, “it has 
happened to thee as it did to me 
when I was a youth, and fancied to 
find wisdom in the schools of the 
sages.” — Schreiber. 


~~ 





) Tue Cuckoo. — The cuckoo thus 
) addressed a starling, who had flown 
) from town — 
“What say they in town of our 

) melodies? What say they of the 
} nightingale ?” 

“The whole town praises her 
song.” 

“And of the lark?” 
again. 

“Half the town praises her tune- 
ful throat.” 
} “And of the blackbird ?” continued 
) he. 
“Her, too, they praise now and 
) then.” 
) “IT must ask yet one more ques- 
} tion — what say they of me?” 
“That,” said the starling, “I know 


cried he 





One day he could no longer restrain ) not; for | have not heard a single per- 
his curiosity ; he took a hammer and ) son speak of thee.” 

chisel, and with a few blows struck) “Then will I,” proceeded he, “ re- 
off the veil. But, to his great surprise, } venge myself on the ingratitude of 
he now beheld nothing more than a} men, and will everlastingly speak of 
piece of the raw, shapeless stone ! myself.” — Gellert. 
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Chat with Readers and Cor- 


respondents. 


My portfolio is running over with 
letters from the young folks, from all 
I feel highly 


A long time ago ? 


parts of the country. 
flattered by them. 
I used to think that.old men were of 


very little use in the world; that they 
were sour, and crusty, and apt to make 
everybody about them fidgetty and 
unhappy. I don’t care to have it gen- 
erally known, except among my young 
physicians, but I used to be consid- 
I per- 
formed my duties with cheerfulness 
and accuracy, and when I had nothing 
else to think about, matters went well 
But when I sat down at 
night, the disease began to show it- 
Perhaps you do not know what 


erably troubled with the dlues. 


enough. 


self. 
kind ef a complaint this is. If so, I 
assure you that ignorance in this case, 
specially, is bliss. 
gan to think that ¢dleness was the 
cause of “the blues.” ‘“ Why,” said 
I to myself, “I never have the blues 
in the daytime, when I am _ busy. 
Besides, there is no cause why I 
should be moping about, with a face 
as long as a boot-jack. I have heaith, 
friends, plenty to eat and drink; in 
short, far more than I deserve, and I 
ought to be thankful for it.” 
about doing something to make other 
people happy, during all my leisure 
moments. ‘The effect was wonderful. 
In a week I was cured. Acting upon 


At length, I be- ¢ 


So I set ‘ 
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this plan, I commenced the “ Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine,” hoping to do 
( what an old fellow like myself could 
( to amuse and instruct all who should 
feel sufficient interest in my humble 
) endeavors, to become subscribers, — 
Since then, I have never been troubled 
with enough spare time to think about 

“the blues.” And when I see a large 
parcel of letters on my desk, as I do 
every month, from bright-eyed boys 
and girls, I feel inclined to wish that | 


¢ 





/ 


had twice as much time to attend to 

them. The truth is, the more any 

one does, the more they find to do. | 
have been told that the young some- 
times have “the blues,” but I can 
ea believe it. If any one of my 
‘class should find himself likely to be 
‘ troubled in this way, take Mark For- 
rester’s advice ; set about doing a good 
action, and I'll be bound to say he will 
‘ need no other medicine. 
I am very glad to say to my young 
' friends, that Tom Tiger —our Tom — 
' has arrived safely in California. Be- 
low you will find an extract from his 
letter to me, which I received a few 
days ago. 

Sacramento City, Dec. 29, 1849. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: * * * I sup- 
pose you expect me to tell you what ! 
think of this country. This I will try to 
do in a few words. For a healthy, hard- 
‘ fisted, rugged, persevering, business man, 
California for several years will be a land 
flowing with — riches, not milk and honey. 
5 There is no such thing as comfort here, 


» nor can there be for a long time to 
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come. Charley and myself and two others 
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The names of animals, birds, &c., 


worked together at the mines about six ) are — 


weeks, and you will see that we were 
lucky ones. The lump which I picked - 
[weighing seven ounces, pure gold. — 

F.] was given to me as a sort of ht 
ment, and I rather guess it was an accept- 
able one. But when you read of rich 
guiches, big Jumps, and all that, don’t for- 
get the thousands who come here, lose 
their health, their property, and die, far 
away from the smallest comforts of a New 
England home, however rough it may be ; 
or who, if they are able to return home, 
do so with injured, perhaps ruined, health, 
without a penny in their pockets, and con- 
sidering themselves fools for giving up the 
certainty of an ample livelihood at home, 
for the chance (and a slim one at that, for 
such as they) of obtaining riches at the 
mines of California. I meet such daily. 
You can hardly find a strong, rugged man 
who will say he is *‘ sorry he came.”’ It 
is principally those whose health begins to 
fail rapidly, and these constitute a large 
portion. As for your young friends in 
New England, tell them to stay at home. 

Yours truly, ‘Tom Ticker. 


But I must bid good-bye to Tom $ 
for the present, and attend to my 
correspondents. 

The names of cities transposed, in 
the January number, when corrected, 
are — 


NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BALTIMORE. 
BOSTON. 
ALBANY. 
CHARLESTON. 


ANTELOPE. 
KING-FISHER. 
ALBATROSS. 
ALLIGATOR. 
ANACONDA. 
ANTEATER. 
ARMADILLO. 
STARFISH. 
DROMEDARY. 
MACKEREL. 


The answer to the enigma by G. 
H. L., is Genera, Winriexp Scorrt. 


SODAS wwe 


eee 


The names of Boston Schools trans- 
posed are — 
BRIMMER. 
FRANKLIN. 
JOHNSON. 
ELIOT. 
HANCOCK, 
OTIS. 
QUINCY. 
DWIGHT. 


The following cut will show you 
how to make a square of the five 
pieces of card. 


The answers sent in by the follow- 
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ing, are correct, viz.: J. A. W.— 
Josephine —C. E. R.—Sa. Ta. — 
Harriet E. B. —C. M. W —J.L. W. 
—V, T.—E. J. K.—M. T. F.— 
Nelly — Nellie —H. C.—J. H. W. 
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My whole is the name of a newspaper 
printed in Massachusetts. 





Ss , January 26, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Forrester,—I have taken 
the ‘* Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine ”’ during 


_G.L.c.—C. N. Y.—J. A. S. — $ the past year, and I have been much inter- 


B.— 
H. 


A. A. C.—R. S. D.—L. G. 
T. M. D. — Ada—J. Y.—H. RK. 
— A. H.— Carrie — M. Y. B. 





wm 


( 


a 


phen P.—L. M. ¥.—C. S. M.—? 


E. A. D.—A. W. H.—H. E. M. S. 
— Anne —J.G. H.— W. W. W.— 
Kittie —M. A. A., and some others. 
The enigma sent in by C. E. R. is 
incorrect. Har- 
EK. B. 
sent me a dollar, but has not signed 


1 
her whole 


He must try again. 
riet has my thanks. 
name. As I have a con- 
siderable number of subscribers in her 
village, I don’t know who to credit the 
to. What shall I do? She 


must find out all the answers to the 


money 


She has 


riddles in this number and send them ‘ 


to 


me with her name. 


The puzzle ‘ 


sent by Nelly is very ingenious, and I ‘ 


I will 


have it engraved, and publish it. The 


think I never saw it before. 


names of beasts and birds ransposed 
would be too hard. 


ENIGMA, BY H. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My ii, 2,.5, 11; 12, 
My . 10, ” o » 


“9 #5 2, 1S 


a time-plece 


a girls name 


My 2, is a measure. 
My 8, 6, 4, is a noise. 
My 9, 6, 4, is a liquid. 


( except near the shore. 


ested in the stories of ‘** Maurice Wilkins, 
the Shetland Adventurer,’’ ‘* William 
Wander,”’ ** Wishy and Worky,’’ and 
‘Tom Tiger’s Letters. 

I am glad to hear that the Magazine is 
to be continued this year, for I think there 
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is no periodical like it in the country, of 
the same kind. I believe there is no other 
subscriber in this town, besides myself, to 
the Magazine, yet I think there will be 
several this year. 

And now I will give you a sketch of the 
history of this town. It was settled in the 
suffered 


cruelties of the Indians 


year 1638. It much from the 
‘The monument 
erected to Captain Samuel Wadsworth, in 
the that 


twenty-six [English were killed by the 


this town, tells stranger here 


savages. lonce visited this place at twi- 
light, and I could not help thinking of the 
time when the Indian roamed over the for- 
est undisturbed. 


‘* The forms are wanting, but the sound 


Of the low wind yet whispers round 


, 


At even.’ 


rms: 
This 


the 


monument is about a mile west 


of causeway between this town and 


wWw—_: 


On the meadows near the river are rich 


the river divides the two towns. 


cranberry-meadows, that are of great profit 
The land is of little value 
i have now given 
It is easily 
ride 


to the owners. 


you a little idea of our town. 


accessible, being but a few hours’ 


from Boston ; and we should all be glad to 
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see you. If you should hear me knocking 
at your door this summer, you must not 
think it strange. Good-bye, Mr. Forres- 
ter. J.A.8 


CoLtpwatTer, January 25, 1850. 
Mr. Forrester, — Dear Sir: | ive? 


just received the November and December 


numbers of your interesting Magazine. | 
am very much pleased with it; indeed, 
more so with the last than with the first 


of your dreams suggested to you of hav- ‘ 


ing a piece of music occasionally, but | 
think (as I have plenty of music always at 
hand) that, as a general thing, I had rather 


about ** Maurice Wilkins,’’ ‘* William 


Wander,’’ and some other of your good § 


stories. I hope you will have subscribers ( 
enough to induce you to continue your 
labors for several years more. If you do, 
I think that, with my father’s permission, 
I shall patronize you. 

Yours respectfully, Apa. 


Names of bays in and around he ) out TW 


United States, transposed, by J. G. H. 


ll PADDYSAMSAQUO. 
2 NEREG. 

®, RA = LADEE. 
STEAMTHUSSACS. 
PEACEALAH. 

6 KEEPACHASE. 

7 GOAMADRAT. 

8. NWORKYE. 

% GSTANNEARRAT. 
0 ACATLAFYAHA. 

ll. VSTOLENAG. 

2 VSARASCA. 


°.5 


Cr 


‘ > 
Anne R. S., and one or two others, ? 


have requeste d me to print their pot 


ters. I shall always do so when there ? 
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f 
5 
( 
? 
/ 
¢ 
? 
( 


are any thoughts in them of general 


‘ interest; and I trust my numerous 
) correspondents will leave all these 


matters to my judgment. And, if | 


§ should, through mistake, omit to men- 


( 


) 
5 


tion the reception of any letter, I hope 
I shall be excused. 
My especial thanks are due to C. 


» N. Y.,H.R.S., and some others, who 


} 
( 


4 
{ 


. ° ° - i) eeliyvyes 1 sy i or 
volume. I like the idea which the friends § have exerted themselves in extending 


the circulation of my little work. IL 


? hope others will follow their example. 


LL 


A. J., an older but no less welcome 


( friend, has written me a much-valued 
have the space filled up with a little more ? 
( 


( 
( 


LLP LPS 


) 


 § 


2 
| 


letter. But so far from looking upon 
it as a gentle “rap,” I value it as I 
would a hearty shake of the hand. 
But I must frankly say, that [ entirely 
‘ disagree with him in his argument, 
and “believe, were he in my editorial 
seat, he would acknowledge it. 

Here is another new puzzle. Cut 
o pieces of paper, or card, like 
the LARGEsT and sMALLEsT triangular 
figures represented below at the Bor- 
tom, and one piece like the other 
three—in all sEvEN pieces—and 
with the whole form a square. 
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Names of ANIMALS, &c., transposed. 


LNSUUIAT,—a curious shell- ) 


fish, found in the Mediterranean ) 


sea. By means of a large thin ‘ 


membrane, which it can unfold 
at pleasure, it can sail along 
from place to place upon the 
surface of the water. 


ee 


OOW KDCUHC,—an animal ) 


as large as a cat, often found in 
the United States. He gener- 
ally sleeps all winter. 

FOBFULA,—a very large ani- 
mal. They generally go in herds, 
and are hunted principally for 
their skins. 

GRAN KOOA,—aqueer-shaped 
animal, found in New Holland. 
It travels along the ground by a 
succession of leaps, and carries 
its young in a pouch in its own 
belly. 

SEAEWL,—an animal some- 


—“™ 


ee i i i i i i 


what iarger than a red squirrel. ‘ 


It preys upon mice, moles, and 
sometimes rats, killing them by 
inflicting a wound in the back of 
the neck. It is a slippery fel- 
low, and although apparently 
very tame, and permits you to 
come quite near it, yet you can- 
not catch it. 

RU KS A TM,—an animal about 
as large as a rabbit. It lives 
about the water, and in the win- 
ter constructs a hut of earth upon 


the ice, in which several reside ¢ 


ed el a 


PDP OT 


together; passing in and out, ? 


through a hole in the bottom, for 
their food. 

HHGGEEDO, an animal 
whose only defence is its own 
coat. 

8. MCHINONEU, an animal 
much celebrated among the an- 
cient Egyptians. It is larger 
than a eat, and feeds upon the 





“ 





eges of the crocodile. 
9 HDPLON I,—a large fish, which 

is found in almost all parts of 
the world. It swims with great e 
velocity, and sometimes throws : 
itself out of the water upon the 
deck of a vessel. 

10. PRIOCNSO,—a reptile found 
in Algiers, which inflicts a poi- 
sonous wound with its tail. / 

11. TOMQUISO,—an inseet which 
is considered a great annoyance 


by most people. It is a great 

singer, though its music is not ¥ 
thought very pleasant or fashion- BS 
able. Be 


ENIGMA, BY HARRIET E. B. 


I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 6, 3, 19, 15, is a girl’s name. 

My 15, 18,11, we could not do without. 

My 14, 18, 20, isa covering for the head. 

My 17, 6, 5, 2, is a small animal. 

My 14, 18, 7, 7, 18, 4, is a boy’s name. 

My 7, 9, 8, is a part of the body. i 

My 21, 22, 23, is a weight. 

My 11, 10, 13, is an animal. 

My 16, 22, 3, is a male. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished 
general. 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of Natural History. 


NUMBER NINETEEN. 


THE MONKEY. 


MONG all 
animals, 
known to 
man, no 


tribe oc- | 


casions 


so much ( 


specula- 


—F tion 
SSS 
the mon- 


— ; ASE 
key. From their 
human species, many have supposed 


- 


that the two orders were not far re- } 


moved. The appearance of the orang- 
outang, especially when standing up- 
right, would, from its resemblance to 
man, seem to favor this belief. But 
the examinations of their structure by 
naturalists prove that they are not so 
nearly allied as has been supposed. 

I suppose most of my readers have 
seen these mischievous, cunning fel- 
lows, frolicking in their cages in the 
menagerie. Their agility generally 
receives about as much notice from 
the young folks as the growling of 
the larger and more dangerous ani- 
mals, And I do not wonder at it, for 
their playful tricks and grotesque 
appearance, coupled with their spry 
movements, are calculated to arrest 
the attention of all beholders. 

VOL. v. 7 


as ( 


resemblance to the } 


; The natural abode of the monkey 
( tribe is in the thick and trackless for- 
ests of the torrid zone, which supply 
them with food, and protect them from 
a hot noon-day sun. During the mid- 
dle of the day these forests are filled 
with the animal world, at rest, and 
’ courting their grateful shades. But, 
when the declining sun and the even- 
)ing breezes reduce the sultry heat, 
) the inhabitants of these vast nurseries 
) resume the exercise of their daily 
routine ; and none are more conspic- 
Suous than the monkey. The more 
; timorous attract the observer’s atten- 
‘tion by their endeavors to conceal 
} themselves; and the protrusion of 
‘numerous little heads, with eyes as 
bright as diamonds, from behind the 
thick foliage, tells that curiosity al- 
) most overbalances the fear of danger. 
) The more forward force attention by 
)a shower of rotten branches, fruit, 
flowers, and nuts, that are hurled with 
considerable force towards the in- 
truder; while the annoyed feelings of 
) the spectator soon give way to admira- 

tion of the light and airy gambols of 
| those who think themselves beyond 
' the reach of danger, or are amused at 

the grimaces and grotesque attitudes 
of these threatening warriors. This 


ae 


ee 
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interval of activity in the tropical < rieties, and as expertly caught. If 
forests lasts but a short time; a few § a flock find an ant-hill, they will never 
hours in the morning and evening are leave it while a single inhabitant js 
sufficient to satisfy all their wants; left. The stores of the wild bees fur. 
and the approach of a burning sun, nish them an elegant repast; and a 
or the darkness of night, compels ) fondness for the eggs of birds is the only 
them to retire to their places of con- approach which can be traced to carniv- 
cealment. . orous propensity. We are told that the 
There are some varieties of this $ orangs descend from the mountains, 
animal, in South America, which re- when fruit is exhausted, and feed upon 
verse this order, and are nocturnal } oysters, at low tides. Fearful of put- 
in their habits. Some of the larger? ting in their paws, lest the oyster 
species remain in complete inactivity ? should close his shell and crush them, 
during the day, and come forth at? they first slyly insert a stone within 
night, making the forest resound with the shell, which prevents it from clos- 
their yells and howling. Speaking of { ing, and then drag out their prey and 
the Red Howler, Waterton says that } devour it at leisure ! 
“Nothing can sound more frightful { In those districts where cultivation 
than its midnight howlings. While { has advanced, these animals become 
lying in your hammock, in those {exceedingly troublesome, and, from 
gloomy wilds, you hear him howling { their numbers, do considerable injury 
at intervals from eleven o’clock at‘ to the crops. A famous poet thus 
night till day-break. You would sup- $ describes their depredations among 
pose that half the wild beasts of the § the sugar groves — 
forests were collecting for carnage. 
Now it is the tremendous roar of the 
Jaguar, as he springs on his prey; 
now it changes to his terrible, deep- 
toned growlings, as he is pressed on 


i i i i 


‘* Destructive, on the upland sugar groves 
The monkey nation preys; from rocky 
heights, 
In silent parties, they descend by night, 
And posting watchful sentinels, to warn 
When hostile steps approach, with gambols 


NNO LO LLL LLL OL NNN 


all sides by superior force; and, now they 
you hear his last dying groan beneath Pour o’er the cane grove. Luckless he t 
whom 


a mortal wound.” 

The food of the monkey tribe is 
almost entirely vegetable. The end- vegetable diet continues to be theif 
less variety of fruits, nuts, roots, and ¢ fayorite support; but they will eat al- 


juicy shrubs, amply supplies them most anything that the luxury of man 
with a subsistence. Insects, when at ' has introduced. Their rage, howevel, 


hand, are greedily devoured by all va-$ has no bounds, when a piece of to 


That land pertains!” 
When in a state of confinement, 


a i i i i 
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f baco or snuff is given them. Among ? 
, the greater part of them, the love of 
is wine becomes almost a passion ; and, 
: they will perform almost any trick, ‘ 
. provided they receive any spirits as a 
y reward. 
r Nearly the whole family are grega- { 
” rious, and flocks of many hundreds ‘ 
s, together may be seen in the deep for- 
m ests, or by the sides of inland streams. 
it. Whenever we peruse the journeys of | 
er travellers who have explored the inte- 
mM, rior of the tropics, we find accounts of . 
in almost innumerable bands of monkeys, 6 
IS which crowd the wooded banks, doubt- 
nd less astonished at such visitors, and } 
exhibiting every attitude and grimace ; 

on that the impulses of fear and caution ’ 
ne can supply. They generally live to- 
omit gether in peace and harmony, though ? 
ry rivalry after some favorite supply of | 
lus food sometimes produces severe strug- ( 
ng gles. Intruders of any other species ° 
are either expelled, or, if too powerful, 

are chattered at with all their natural < 

cky petulance, and stolen opportunities are 
watched to pilfer the attracting store, 

or to annoy the unwelcome aggressors. ‘ 

pols Of the orang-outang family I will ; 
i speak at another time. 
( 

Brazilian Vesper Bell. | 

ent, Ix Brazil, all journeys are suspend- 
eit ed at the Ave Maria, that is, the ves- 
al- pers to the Virgin, which commence ? 
nan after sunset. Instead of a curfew, a 
vel, very simple and pleasing circumstance / 
to énnounces this period in the country. 


BRAZILIAN VESPER BELL.-——- THE OSTRICH. 
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A large beetle, with silver wings, just 
then issues forth, and, by the winding 
of its small, but solemn and sonorous 
horn, proclaims the hour of prayer. 
A coincidence so striking, and so reg- 
ular and frequent in its occurrence as 
this, was not likely to escape the honor 
of a religious superstition to account 
for it. Accordingly, the inhabitants 
of that country regard it as a sacred 
insect, supposing that it is a herald 
expressly commissioned by the Virgin 
to announce the time of her evening 
prayer. Hence, it is called the Ave 
Maria Beetle. ‘On the hill of Santa 
Theresa,” says a modern traveller, “I 
have heard it often in the evening, 
humming round the convent, and join- 
ing its harmonious bass to the sweet 
chant of the nuns within at their 
evening service.” 

Tue Ostrien.— “I am going to 
fly,” cried the gigantic Ostrich; and 
the whole assembly of birds gathered 


) round in earnest expectation. “Iam 


going to fly,” he cried again; and, 
stretching out his immense pinions, he 


) shot, like a ship with outspread sails, 


away over the ground, without, how- 
ever, rising an inch above it. 

Thus it happens, when a notion of 
being poetical takes possession of un-- 
poetical brains; in the opening of 
their monstrous odes they boast of 
their intention to soar over clouds and | 
stars, but nevertheless remain con-- 
stant to the dust. — Lessing. 
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Pictures of Various Nations. 
BORNESE. 


Tue island of Borneo, which lies in ? 


the Indian Ocean, between Sumatra | 


and Celebes, with the exception of 
( will give you a very good idea of their 
( general appearance. While they are 


New Holland, is the largest island in 
the world, being more than four times 


as large as the New England States. < 


There are upon the coasts, and near 
the mouths of the principal rivers, 
many towns and villages built and 


/ 
/ 


/ 


/ 
\ 
‘ 


settled by the Malays and Dutch, but 
the interior is wholly inhabited by the 
independent natives. The cut above 


as black as the African negroes, they 


; have generally straight hair, and faces 


‘ and limbs formed very much like the 


Malays. For the most part, they are 


CAN’T AND TRY. 
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in the darkest state of barbarism and § Try saw the case was desperate — 


ignorance ; and, near the coasts, they 
are almost wholly devoted to piracy, 


for which, being situated upon the 
great highway to China, they have 
great opportunities before them. Of 
the interior very little is yet known. 
The island is crossed by the equator, 
and the whole surface is covered with 
forests of the richest verdure. Cloves, 
cassia, pepper, and a great variety of 
other spices, are grown; and, were 
the inhabitants Yankees, there would 
be no limit to the richness of its prod- 
ucts. But the ignorance and indo- 
lence of the natives, into whose limits 
it is dangerous for a white man to go, 
cause the luxuriance of nature to be 
unimproved and almost forgotten. 


Can’t and Try. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Try found poor Tom in woful plight — 
So weak in every joint, 

That he could scarcely stand upright, 
Nor tell his weakest point. 


He had a buzzing in his head, 
A blur before his eyes, 

Which often kept him in his bed 
When it was time to rise. 


Some thought it hydrophobia, 
He had such dread of water, 

And always cried out —‘* Dear, O dear! 
I can’t wash, but I ought-to.”’ 


While others said he was bewitched, 
Some sorcerer chained him there ; 


For much it seemed that Tom was stitched 


To that same easy chair. 


Tom’s skin was dry and shrunk — 
And so he ordered him to take 
A single grain of spunk. 


To take it in a half a glass 
(Or say a little more) 

Of active, pungent pepper-sauce, 
Three times in every hour. 


Try then retired, but soon there came 
A courier in haste — 

And bade him wait on Tom again, 
Without a moment’s waste. 


The spunk, it seemed, had wrought a 
change 
So wonderful and new, 
That all his friends had thought him 
strange, 
And knew not what to do. 


For Tom had been much like a mouse, 
So very shy and still ; 

But now he raved about the house, 
And said, ‘I won’t and will.” 


Try saw the trouble at a glance, 
And speaking to the daughter, 
(Tom’s eldest sister, ‘‘ nimble Nance,’’) 
He bade her bring some water. 


Then from his saddle-bags he brought, 
After a little search, 

A bottle, neither long nor short, 
Containing oi! of Birch. 


And to the father of this son, 
Try said, ‘‘I’ll be your debtor, 
If you will give this dose to Tom — 
The sooner, sir, the better.’’ 


The next day Thomas went to school, 
And now good Mr. Nye, 

Tn all diseases, has a rule, 
To send for Doctor Try. 
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Maurice Wilkins, the Shet- ‘ to his feet and reach home as soon as 


land Adventurer. he could.” So, after a little delay in 
‘altering the saddle, that Rose might 


CRATER, Alt ‘ ride comfortably, the party returned 


\ 


[ s#atx not detain my readers with } to the regular path from which they 
Mr. Roberts’ story, but pass rapidly ) had departed to see the pool. Another 
on. ’ hour brought them to the high eastern 
Our friends took an affectionate wall of the dad, through which they 
leave of the kind family where they ) had passed on a previous day. As 
had been treated so hospitably, the ) then, they saw a figure, which they 
next morning, and started for Rekiarik. ) recognized as the mysterious stranger, 
The path most of the way was wild )at the bottom of the ravine. He, 
and dreary, and it was proposed, after } whom they had supposed a victim of 
an hour’s ride, to turn to the right,and ? his rash curiosity to explore the cra- 
witness a muddy, sulphurous pool at? ter of Mount Hecla, was before their 
the base of a low, craggy mountain. { eyes! 
Arrived at the spot where a choking; As all halted on the brink before 
fume was seen rolling off the dark } commencing the descent, they observed 
water, the party dismounted and ap- { the stranger was endeavoring to cap- 
proached the basin. The water was {ture the runaway horse, which had 
constantly bubbling up in different descended into the dadl, and was try- 
parts of the pool, and gave out a most ing to dodge past him and continue on 
disagreeable odor. No living plant 5 his way home. Finding he could not 
was visible near this desolate scene ; } get near the animal, the stranger went 
and, the party, half stifled, turned § to his own steed, and, taking from his 
willingly away from the contempla- } baggage a long rope, he crept unseen 
tion of a picture so uninviting. The }a little way up the path out of the 
servants cried out from below that ) dall which the horse was So anxious 
one of the horses had been seized} to gain. The party watched, with 
with some strange alarm, and had ) some interest, to see the result of this 
escaped. And, sure enough, there was ) maneeuvre. Presently, they saw the 
the steed, which had borne Rose with $ horse approach the path which led out 
such fidelity during the journey, flying > of the valley, when, looking carefully 
away with strange rapidity. around and seeing no one, he sprang 
Maurice insisted upon his friend } up the rocks, as if now sure of his es- 
taking his horse; but Mr. Furguson ) cape. The next instant a noose was 
said, “that the man by whose care- ‘let down by an unseen hand above 
lessness the animal escaped, must take { him, and the disappointed animal was 
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taken to the bottom of the ravine, and ; gave a charm to a mind and manners 
there secured by the bridle to a rock. § calculated to win many friends. 

Our friends, on descending, found the But the day, the hour, was at last 
horse securely fastened, but no signs } fixed upon for bidding each other fare- 
of the stranger. well. 

He had gone and left those he had “ My good friends,” said Mr. Rob- 
served, wondering. ‘The party again ) erts, taking his old neighbor by the 
halted in this pleasant valley to dine. ) hand, “ you must bring your family to 
Maurice was asked who he thought ) London before another year. I don’t 
this mysterious stranger could be?) know what will be done with Maurice, 
He replied it must be some one who ) whether I shall get him away from 
knew him, and who kept himself un- ? Shetland or not. I know he has 
known, to enjoy, at some future time, strong ties there. Perhaps you may 
a great surprise. ( visit Shetland, and then, with Mary 

“Do you think him an old man?” 2 and her father, and Maurice, come 
asked Rose. down to London together. I hope | 

“T have my doubts on that point,” ( may say that you would find hearts 
replied Maurice. warm as your own to welcome you.” 

“ Old or young, I wish I could thank The girls sent each some presents 
him for stopping my horse,” said the } to Mr. Roberts’ daughters, and put 
grateful girl. into Maurice's hand a package for 

Late in the afternoon our friends { Mary. Before stepping into the boat 
arrived at Mr. Furguson’s home, all} that was to take Mr. Roberts and 
pleased with their excursion, but glad ) Maurice to the ship, the young friends 
soon to shut out the bright shining } exchanged a kiss with each other, with 
sun. and seek repose. The next day, $ lips tremulous with the affection of 
word was sent that the ship for Copen- } which, in this instance, it was the ex- 
hagen, in which Mr. Roberts was to ) pression. 
take passage, had nearly completed) As the heavy ship slowly moved 
her cargo, and would sail in three down the harbor, Maurice stood at the 
days. This announcement was to stern and waved adieus until the forms 
nearly all very unwelcome. Rose and } of his friends dwindled to specks upon 
Jeannette had become tenderly at- the shore. Brushing a tear from his 
tached to Maurice, whose interesting eye, he turned to Mr. Roberts and said, 
history, the early loss of his parents, “We have enjoyed a great deal 
and relation to Mr. Roberts, a rich 2 here, sir, even if we have not seen the 
London merchant, their honored guest, ? « Geysers.’” 
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filled with cloth and turned over on 
its side. Two men then lay down, 
and kicked against the cloth at the 


“ Least of all, I think,” replied Mr. § 
Roberts, “‘we enjoy taking leave of 
the Furgusons.” 

Headland after headland of the § opposite ends, with all their might and 
great southern wall of Rekiarik usaih main! Whether this operation made 
bor gradually disappeared. And a the texture more compact, Maurice 
the wind freshened, and the stiffened } was not able to determine; but it was 
sails, like mighty wings, bore the large very evident that it affected the oper- 
ship over the swelling waves. The ators not a little, as they were rolling 
vessel seemed proud of her Peers: in perspiration. Then there were 

bags of wool, and piles and casks of 
fish, barrels of cod-oil and tallow, with 

a large lot of brimstone. 
Maurice early observed two thick 


and all on board felt that exhilara- 
tion which attends a homeward-bound 
voyage. 

Maurice had abundant leisure to 
examine the ship’s lading during the ) cannon in the centre of the vessel, 
day. The vessel was filled with the } with racks of balls under them. 
exports of Iceland. There were the ) These, to his eye, hada dreadful look. 
sheep and lamb skins of many a flock; ) Could there be a necessity for using 
the eider-down feathers, abstracted ) them? 
from many a nest which the parent § In the evening the captain invited 
bird had made warm by plucking the 2 his passengers into his cabin. They 
softest part of her own covering from ? found the officers of the ship all there. 
her breast; piles of stockings and? After being seated, the captain said he 
mittens, knit from their excellent wool ? felt that there was some danger of 
by female hands during the long win- > their meeting with the pirate-ship 
ter, when the cheerlessness of such? which undoubtedly was scouring the 
almost continual night was forgotten, ? northern seas. He had wished to talk 
in the interest taken in the reading § with Mr. Roberts and his officers upon 
of their sagas and books, and in re-? the matter, and had accordingly met 
citing to each other long ballads de-? with them. 
tailing the prowess of their ancestry. No one spoke for some time; awe 
As Maurice noticed a huge pile of } came over brave men at the thought 
wadmal, the homespun cloth of the? of a collision where blood must flow. 
country, he laughed at remembering { At length Mr. Roberts said — 
having seen a lot one afternoon in | “What kind of a defence are you 





~ 





; 
; 
: 


Rekiarik, undergoing the necessary } prepared to make of your ship, sir?” 
process of fulling. The heads of a{ ‘You have seen those two dogs on 


barrel had been knocked out, and it § deck, sir, I suppose,” said the captain, 
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«and, in addition, I have a box of { 
muskets in prime order, and a brace ; 
of pistols for each of my forty men.” 

«J should suppose, then,” said Mr. 
Roberts, “we might make the taking 
of our ship rather a serious business. 
Iam not much of a hand at fighting, 
I judge, but believe, if occasion ge | 
quired it, I could defend one. As for 
that villain who commands that pirate ( 
vessel, I should not regret much to 
cripple him in his wicked career.” 

Various were the modes of resist- 
ance discussed during the evening. 
All resolved that the pirate should pay 
dear if he assailed them. 

The next day the muskets were 
unpacked, and the ammunition exam- 
ined, to be in readiness; but the day ; 
passed and the ship had nearly reached § 
the 60th parallel without descrying a ‘ 
sail. 

“ What do you think of our chance 


f 
/ 
( 
‘ 


now, sir, for making the port of Ler- 


ordered to be steered in the direction 
of the dismasted vessel. A half hour 
brought the “Calmar,” which was the 
name of the Copenhagen ship, near to 
the stranger. She appeared to be an 
English merchantman, that had met 
with foul weather, or more unfriendly 
treatment from, perhaps, the very 
pirate daily expected. The stump 
of one mast was remaining. The 
shrouds and rigging were dragging in 
the water. The bulwarks were broken, 
and the sides scarred and torn, as if 
they had been rained on by cannon 
shot. 

Almost aghast at such a picture, 
Maurice was among the first to jump 
into one of the boats lowered, and 
quickly stood upon the shattered and 
bloody deck, which had evidently been 
the scene of dreadful slaughter. 

The confused appearance of every- 
thing, the broken swords and guns, 
the splinters, the blood — told a fear- 


Ee Eee ne. weoe 


wick?” asked the captain of Mr. Rob-? ful tale. It was the work of pirates! 
erts, the morning of the third day. ? Alas, for the crew! What sad fate 
“If we continue to have a good breeze, ‘ had they endured? Maurice descend- 
[should think thirty hours would carry $ ed the companion-way with the mate, 
us into the neighborhood of the deep } and on entering the captain’s room, 
sea fisheries, where it would not be } saw what made his blood chill with 
likely they would come.” horror, the lifeless forms of two young 

Before Mr. Roberts could answer, $ females, with dresses torn and bloody, 


the man in the top-mast cried out— as if they had struggled hard with 
“A hulk drifting on the weather- } the fiends who had captured them. 
bow.” “ Poor, poor creatures!” said the 


All eyes were turned towards the ) mate, who was himself a husband, 
new object of interest. As soon as } laying tenderly back the dishevelled 
the point was discovered, the ship was ‘ hair from the marble features of one 
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whose face in death told a tale of ‘ by the sound, Maurice led the way to 
agony, — “ what a place to die!” (a room, where, bursting open a door, 

A gentle knocking was now audible ( he came upon half a dozen wretches 
in another part of the ship, and. guided } pinioned and stretched upon the floor, 





The Partridge. 


Tus bird is known and very com- } which are built upon the ground, are 
mon in all parts of the New England } approached, the old birds will flutter 
States. It is a plump, round-bodied ? round near by, as though unable to 
fellow, about half as large as a full-? fly. This is done to divert the atten- 
tion of the intruder, so that the young 
may have an opportunity to hide, 
which they do with remarkable ease, 


grown hen. When fat, it is consid- 
ered one of the finest of game birds, 
and it is much sought after by hunt- 
ers. They can be found in low ground, ‘ and almost in an instant, under some 
where it is pretty thickly covered with { leaves, or anything that is at hand. 
woods, generally upon the ground, or { The old bird then flies away. 

upon some old rotten tree or stump.{ One peculiarity of the partridge is, 
They rarely fly about unless fright- : the queer noise it makes with its feet, 
ened, but live upon the ground, like {when sitting on a rotten log upon 
hens and chickens. When their nests, the ground, which is called drumming. 
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This consists of sudden blows, re- $ Going to Sleep. 

peated at long intervals at first, but 3 BerorE my young friends retire, 
gradually growing quicker, until the this evening, I want to tell them some- 
thumps follow each other with such ? thing which is quite interesting about 
velocity as to appear like one con- 6 going to sleep. 

tinued sound. The silly birds are The youngest of my readers know 
often found by the hunters by their? that we have five senses — seeing, 
drumming. The sound can be heard tasting, smelling, hearing, and feel- 
ina still day in the woods at least half ing. Now, it is found, in going to 
a mile. When the hunter hears the sleep, that the senses do not all drop 
“partridge’s drum,” he carefully ap- | off at once, but one at a time pass 
proaches in the direction from whence ? jnto a state of slumber. You have 
the sound proceeds, until he thinks he ? noticed your grandfather, in the arm- 
is near where the bird is. By wait- } chair, lay down his paper and specta- 
ing a few minutes, he can hear the ? cles and close his tired eyes. He was 
noise repeated, and thus find the fool- not “fast asleep,” but Gio witeeeiee 
ish bird, who thus brings danger ? had been exercising was enjoying re- 
upon herself, and seems to say, by { pose. The sense of seeing was asleep. 
her drumming, “Come and shoot If you took hold of his hand ever 
me!” ‘so gently, the sense of touch being 
Partridges can be tamed so as to $ wide awake, he would speak out — 
live with barn-yard fowls. I remem- ; « What?” 

ber once hearing a pretty fable, re-{ The sense of seeing, then, is the 
specting this characteristic, which I } first one that goes to sleep. The eye- 
will relate. A man, having clipped lids droop when we are perfectly con- 
the wings of a partridge, put it in the ‘ scious of their heaviness. What wis- 
poultry-yard with some game-cocks. dom to thus early guard so delicate an 
These birds led the stranger a quar- organ as the eye from danger! 
telsome life ; they would not Jet him 2 «The next sense which loses its sus- 
rest, but kept picking him, and driving > ceptibility is taste. ‘This is followed 
him away from their food. This treat-) by smelling. Hearing and feeling are 
ment the poor bird thought very un- the two last. It is difficult to sleep 
kind; but after a little time he saw ? 
the constant quarrels and fights they below, however close our eyes may be 
had with each other, and was no shut; at the same time, a restless, 
longer surprised. “ For,” said he, “ lit- feverish bed-fellow will keep the sense 
tle politeness and comfort is to be ex- of touch all too active. 

pected in a quarrelsome family.” It is believed, also, that the senses 
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sleep with different degrees of pro- 
foundness. A motion of the bed 
arouses the sense of touch —a noise 
startles the hearing, and then the 
eyes open reluctantly. As eating and 
smelling require not immediate atten- 
tion, the senses of taste and smelling 
are the last aroused. 


You will also be interested to know ‘ 


that sleep commences at the extremi- 
ties. First at the feet, and then the 
legs, creeping up gradually to the 
centre of vital action. If you go to 
bed, therefore, with your feet cold, you 
will not be able to sleep for a long 
time. 


Curling. 

Tuts Scotch game, which has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in 
England and Scotland the present 
winter, is almost unknown in this 
country; indeed, I never knew of 
more than one “curling match” being 
played here. As I know the boys are 
fond of new sources of amusement, I 


propose saying a word or two in ex- | 
planation of this healthy and innocent ‘ 


amusement. 
The game is played upon the ice. 


A smooth plot of a proper length, free ‘ 


from hubbles, is first selected; and 
two iron or wooden bars are firmly 
fixed at each end. Or, instead of this, 
a ring is cut in the ice at each end; 


this latter way is more generally used, ; 


as it is sometimes difficult to fix the 


bars firmly. The party which is to ' 


‘play then choose sides, just as they 
would for a game of ball, and then the 
leaders decide by lot who is to begin, 
Each player is provided with a flattish 
round stone, resembling a small cheese 
in figure, polished on the bottom, with 
a wooden handle stuck in one side, 


PRR RAR LL 


The game consists in hurling these 
stones from one circle to the other; 
(and the party which has a stone near- 
est the centre of the circle after all 
have “curled,” wins the game. Skill 
in playing not only depends in hurling 
the stone truly at the circle at each 
end, but in knocking away the stones 
of the antagonist party. As one of 
each side plays alternately, the game 
is full of ups and downs, and furnishes 
considerable sport to the bystanders as 
well as the players; for, although a 
good player may lodge his curling-stone 
exactly in the centre of the circle, yet 
he may have the displeasure of seeing 
it hit by a well-directed fling of his 
opponent, and sent flying away out of 


EBD BR ae 


all hope of success. Indeed, I have 
seen half-a-dozen first-rate shots scat- 


tered over a field of ice by a single 
-stone which has been fired by a good 
) player. Generally the best players 
are reserved for the last. After any 


_ 


~ 


player has made a good shot, and left 


~~ 


a stone tolerably near the centre, it Is 
the aim of those on his own side to 
leave their curling-stones inside of the 


OP oO 


ring, and directly before it, so as to 
block up the way, and prevent the 
opposite party from knocking the win- 
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ning stone away. ‘T'wo or three stones } lacing roots and branches to the vege- 
scattered along in the path shut out? table chaos. The jungles of Ceylon 
all hope for the other side. On the? are rough, and overrun with trees, 
other side, when a stone is planted so ? brushwood, and vegetation of the rank- 
as to win, it is important that it should ? est kind, affording a convenient covert 
be knocked away at once; and, for } for buffaloes, tigers, bears, hogs, beau- 
this purpose, the party call upon their tiful birds, and serpents of prodigious 
best player, who should always be kept size. Elephants, too, are roamers of 
in reserve for such exigences. (the jungle ; jackals and monkeys are 
When regular curling-stones cannot ? numerous, and animals of the smaller 
be had, common cobble-stones may be { tribes absolutely innumerable. What 
used ; but the game is not half so in- 5 with ravenous beasts, poisonous air, 
teresting. as it is almost impossible to { poisonous plants, poisonous insects. 
hurl them in a direct line. ‘ and poisonous reptiles, it may truly be 
In Scotland, curling is known to § said, that in a thousand shapes death 
have existed more than two hundred § is in the jungle. 
years ago. There, matches betwixt ( 


neighboring villages or towns some- } , ‘ 
ad 5 » Capacity for Happiness. 
times take place, and these gre called § es PP 

vonspiels. At such times, master and $ Harriness consists in the multi- 
servant, clergyman and _ parishioner, ‘ plicity of agreeable consciousness. A 


the lord and the artizan, all meet on § Peasant has not a capacity for having 


» . . , © o 71 : 1 yr - 
one common footing, like a band of § equal happiness with a philosopher ; 


‘they may be equally satisfied. but not 


brothers, and as if distinctions in rank 5 
or wealth had no earthly exisience. } equally happy. A small drinking- 


In fact, the ice seems to level all, and $ glass and a large one may be equally 


to create a sort of republic for the time ; full, but the larger one holds more 


being; and the question is not what a } than the small one. — Johnson. 


man is, but what he can do. j 
nace set ke Fear. 
? 


Jungles. ’ Tue difference is not great between 
Jungtes are thick, entangled, over- 5 fearing a danger and feeling it; ex- 
grown parts of a forest, or waste { cept that the evil one feels has some 
ground; they abound wherever the ‘ bounds; whereas one’s apprehensions 
soil is productive, and the population is $ have none. We can suffer no more 
not sufficient to clear away the abun- than what actually has happened, but 
dant brushwood, shrubs, and plants, $ we fear all that possibly may hap- 
which, year after year, add their inter- pen, — Pliny. 
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Come to the Fold. 





Tue lowing herd along the lea , But who will show the wandering sheep 
Wound mournfully and slow, 2 Her resting-place of old ; 

For grass, and flower, and budding tree, ? ‘That shadow for the noontide heat, 
Were wrapped in fleecy snow. ) ‘That shelter from the cold? 

The bleating dam had sought in vain ) Who but the shepherd, come to seek, 
Her pasture green and fair ; ) And save from storm and cold, 

The frozen mantle of the plain ‘ The tender lamb, the weary sheep, 
Concealed the treasures there. ; That wandered from his fold? 

Not for herself the gentle dam ( A mother’s love, filled with alarm, 
Wailed mournfully and low — ( Allures the anxious dam — 

But for the young and tender lamb, ? For lo! upon the shepherd’s arm 
‘That moaned upon the snow. Reclines her precious lamb. 

A couch upon the blooming hill, s Thus, wanderers on a wintry shore. 
Or moss-bed on the mead, ‘ We prove the treacherous wile — 

Beside the waters clear and still, { By which we dream the storm winds o’er, 
Would be a prize indeed. { When spring begins to smile. 
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*T is but a dream — we feel the cold myself, I was really frightened. [ ran 
Of earth’s untimely frost ; and waked up Mr. Brenner, who was 
And find our resting-place of old ‘in a sound sleep, telling him to get 
"Mid etorme and darkness Loet. up, for there was going to be an earth- 


But in this hour of sad alarms, quake. He did not seem to care much 
Should Jsrael’s Shepherd come, about it, but said he guessed we had 
To fold the lambs within his arms, better dress ourselves and go down 
And bear them safely home — ) and see what the “row” was. We 

} found the people flocking from all 

Lat timid love walk mencnly.on, parts of the city to witness the erup- 


Nor dare the gift withhold — he : 
; ) tion, just as they would to see any 
Where they have gone, we, too, may come, ? ; 
great sight; but no one seemed to 


Within the Saviour’s fold. ahs 
show the least alarm. They talked 


(and chatted with as much composure 

Travels and Adventures of as though they were witnessing an 
Will Wander. 2 exhibition of fireworks; and, when- 

ever a loud explosion took place, they 

swung up their hats, clapped their 
Azsout three weeks after the Clio? hands, and applauded with all their 
left Naples, I was awakened one night { might. Many of them had spy- 
by a tremendous noise, like heavy glasses to see with; and, finding that 
claps of thunder. Our room was as? Mr. Brenner had one, I ran to fetch it. 
light as day, and, at first, I feared that 2 Through this we could distinctly see 
some of the adjoining houses were on ? the stream of fire, and the streams of 
fire. ButI soon got wide awake, and melted lava which began to run along 
ran to the window, where I saw with down the sides of the mountain. At 
astonishment that a huge column of ¢ times the flame would nearly disap- 
fire and smoke was bursting forth { pear, and be succeeded by dense vol- 
from the summit of Vesuvius. Oc- {umes of black, pitchy smoke, cover- 
casionally there were heavy explo-? ing the crater with a canopy of thick 
sions, louder than any thunder, which ° ‘ clouds as dark as night. Then would 
seemed to shake the house from top ( ; come a tremendous burst, seeming to 
to bottom. An immense crowd of tear out the whole centre of the moun- 
people had already collected in the ‘ tain; the smoke would clear away, 
street, the reflection from the burning ‘ g } and the flames would shoot up, light- 
mountain giving them a most ghastly ; ing up the surrounding hills, the city, 


CHAPTER VII. 





appearance, which seemed to me to} and the bay, with red light. We 
indicate the most horrible alarm. For 5 could hear the hissing of the flames 
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at such intervals, and the low rum- 
bling groan of the mountain. Once 
or twice, at occasional outbreaks, the 
air was filled with red-hot stones, pro- 


jected far above the crater, and falling ¢ 
’ to be used to it. 


down its sides. It was a splendid 


sight; one which [ shall never for- ? 
- a stream of red-hot lava, now coursing 
5 


get. 

During the whole of the following 
day, the eruption continued with in- 
creasing violence. 
ing morning, it had abated very 
greatly. Finding a considerable party 


starting for the mountain, I deter- ‘ 
Mr. Brenner tried ‘ 


mined to go also. 


to dissuade me from it, but in vain. I ‘ 


had resolved to go nearer; and, to use 


his own expression, “see whether the ‘ 


lava was hot.” 
of the mountain, we found a great 
number assembled there, who, like 


ourselves, had resolved to ascend to, 


the summit. Among them I saw 


many women, who were being carried , 


up in chairs fixed on poles, and borne 
on men’s shoulders. 
awhile at a refreshment house, a very 
large number commenced climbing the 


mountain. 


vines, and other shrubs and bushes, 
shoot forth with amazing vigor. The 
ascent was exceedingly toilsome, for 


we had to scrabble up steep and slip- ! 
pery places as well as we could, fre- ‘ 
quently slipping back again, like the 
frog in the well. Sometimes we were | 


But the succeed- ‘ 
‘ became frightful. 


On reaching the foot $ 
. and resolved to keep up a stout heart. 
» At length, we gained the summit. 


After resting ; 
/ would have been madness to have 
( attempted to approach nearer, so | 
The sides are encrusted ¢ 
with a thick coat of hardened lava, ( rest, and to contemplate the sight. 


Here and there are spots of soil, where ¢ 
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? knee-deep in loose ashes and cinders, 


We halted occasionally to rest, giving 
time for the men with the chairs to 
come up. I wondered how they could 
manage to get along, but they seemed 


We kept along within two rods of 


down quite gently. The heat, even 


‘ at this distance, was very sensibly felt. 


The noise from the crater, too, now 
Every explosion 
made me shudder, and, had I been 
alone, I should have scampered down 
the mountain much quicker than I 


had ascended. But the guides did 


; not seem to show any fear, and I fi- 


nally concluded that they knew best 
whether there was any real danger, 


Here the desolation upon all sides is 
past description. We found a large 
crowd already assembled upon the rim 
of the great basin, where stands the 
cone perforated by the crater. It 


seated myself upon a block of lava to 


Although the eruption had spent its 
fury long before, yet the scene was 


; enough to startle with fear and dis- 


may the stoutest heart. Just before 
our reaching the summit, there had 
been a sudden outbreak; and now 
the lava, red and sparkling, as though 
heated in a furnace, was spouting forth 
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in great streams, and red-hot stones 
were discharged to a considerable 





5 
( 
) 


going any nearer a volcano than | 
have already been, even though it 


height. The ground under our feet might be asleep. 


seemed to tremble and groan; and the 
hissing of the crater filled my mind 
with emotions of terrible interest. 
Presently the flame all died away 


suddenly, being succeeded by a black | 
’ my ascent of the mountain. 
} gaged a felucca, and, after a pleasant 


smoke, which seemed to be as thick as 
ink, Then the rumbling or groaning, 
under ground, grew more and more 


frightful. Our guides, who knew that / 
iting Herculaneum first. 


danger was approaching, now warned 
the whole company to retire ; and very 
soon we were rapidly descending the 
slippery mountain’s sides. Before we 
had reached the bottom, another ter- 
tible explosion took place, scattering 
fragments of hot stones and ashes 
over the very ground we had occupied 
while at the summit. But, happily, 
we were all out of danger. 

The next day, the eruption was 
worse than at its beginning. The lava 
poured down in such amazing quanti- 
ties, that fears were entertained that 
one or two neighboring villages would 
be destroyed. Such, however, was not 
the case. The noise and violence from 
that time gradually grew less, and 
before a week had elapsed, it had en- 
tirely subsided. 

Sometimes the crater is entirely free 
from smoke; and then the inside of 
it may be approached and distinctly 
viewed by those who have nerve 
enough to look into such an abyss. 
For myself, I think I should decline 
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While upon this subject, perhaps I 


ought to say something of Pompeii, 


‘ the city that was destroyed during an 


eruption of Vesuvius, and which I vis- 
ited, with Mr. Brenner, shortly after 


We en- 


’ sail along the shore, reached Portici. 


Here we landed, being desirous of vis- 
This city 
was buried much deeper than Pompeii. 
It extends partly under the present site 
of Portici and Resina. Very few parts 
of it have been explored, and it is com- 
paratively unknown. We went down 
a series of steps about eighty feet be- 
low the surface of the ground, and 
found ourselves in an immense edifice, 
once used as a theatre. It seemed to 
me to be a dismal place, yet there was 
something interesting in the thought 
that I was in a building which, for 
seventeen hundred years, had been 
buried from the light of day. We 
could distinctly hear the rattling of 
carriages in the streets over us, sound- 
ing more like distant thunder than 
anything else. 

After a short delay, we returned to 
our boat, and proceeded along the 
shore towards Pompeii. We landed 
at the nearest point, and engaged a 
carriage to take us to the ruins. We 
first drove to the amphitheatre, which 
is in perfect preservation, and saw the 
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arena, the seats for spectators, of ? gant. In each house the rooms were 
which it is said it would seat thirty ? upon the ground floor, none of them, 
thousand, the dens for the wild beasts, ( as far as discovered, having a second 
and other marks of its former splen- story. Light could only have been 
dor and greatness. I can compare (admitted from the doors or roofs, 
the present appearance of Pompeii to { which were destroyed, only two places 
nothing but a city with the roofs all for windows having been discovered, 
taken from the houses. A large part { Probably the great heat in the sum- 
of it has already been uncovered. It { mer was their reason for excluding 
would take a large volume to tell of § the sun and air. 

half the curious things one sees in ¢ I could not help calling to mind, 
walking along among these old ruins. ; while walking along the streets of 
All the streets are brought to view, } Pompeii, the suddenness of her de- 
and we scarcely entered a house § struction. I pictured, in my imagina- 
where, from the vestiges remaining, § tion, the busy crowd with their various 
the employments of the inhabitants occupations, some going to the scene 
could not be traced. In one place, of festive joy, some filling the idol 
supposed to have been a coffee-house, } temples, some flocking to the courts 
the marks where the wet cups stained } of justice, some standing idle in the 
the marble are still to be seen. We market-place, or dealing out their 
entered an oil-merchant’s shop, and 2 wares to those who bid for them. All 
the jars were yet there, but of course ? were thoughtless of impending dan- 
empty. Behind the door is a score 2 ger, when, almost in a moment, de- 
marked with charcoal, against a Mr. ? struction came upon them. It will be 
Somebody, that used to buy oil there. r seen at once that in uncovering a city, 
Mr. Brenner said he guessed that? after a lapse of seventeen centuries, 
account was outlawed! In another destroyed under such circumstances, 
house all the apparatus of a lady’s s ( many things must be found full of 
toilette was discovered, combs, needles, oe and many objects of real 








and rouge; the last exactly like that ( value brought to light. As these ex- 
which is sold at the present time. ¢ cavations go on, many more valuable 
The needles were as large as bodkins, § discoveries must be made. 

and the combs were as coarse as After spending nearly the whole 
those used now to curry horses. The § day in wandering about this famous 
houses were small, and appeared § place, we repaired to our boat, and 
roughly built. The walls in many § shortly after dark reached Naples, 
places.are painted in fresco; the colors § much fatigued, but well repaid for my 
are quite fresh, and the designs ele- day’s work. Perhaps, if I should visit 
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the ruins of Pompeii again, I should { son, has rendered useless whole hours 
find even more matters of interest (of manmuvring.— Wild Sports of 
than at my first visit; for the sight § the Highlands. 
of so much that was curious and in- 
teresting distracted my attention, so 
that I passed many real curiosities 
without scarcely noticing them. ( DLaven and grow fat” is an old 
adage ; and Sterne tells us that every 
time a man laughs he adds something 
to his life. An eccentric philosopher 
of the last century used to say that 
he liked not only to laugh himself, but 
to see laughter and hear laughter. 
Laughter is good for health; it is a 
provocative to the appetite, and a 
friend to digestion. Dr. Sydenham 
aid the arrival of a merry-andrew in 
town was more beneficial to the 
health of the inhabitants than twenty 
asses loaded with medicine. Mr. Pott, 
a celebrated surgeon, used to say that 
? he never saw the “ Tailor riding to 
or pig; but I defy you to drive over a Brentford” without feeling better for 


tame goose. As for wild geese, ae week afterwards. 
know of no animal, biped or quadru- 


ped, that is so difficult to deceive or 


Laughter. 





Defence of the Goose. 


Ir is a great libel to accuse a goose 
of being a silly bird. Even a tame 
goose shows much instinct and attach- 
ment; and were its habits more closely 
observed, the tame goose would be $F 
found to be by no means wanting in 

. 
| 


Dn 


general cleverness. Its watchfulness 
at night-time is, and always has been, 
proverbial ; and it certainly is endowed 
with an organ of self-preservation. 
You may drive over dog, cat, or hen, ‘ 


approach. Their senses of hearing, } Effect of Light upon Health. 
seeing, and smelling, are all extremely § TuHere is a marked difference in 
acute ; independently of which, they the healthiness of houses, according 
appear to act in so organized and to their aspect in regard to the sun. 
cautious a manner, when feeding or $ Those are decidedly the healthiest, 
roosting, as to defy all danger. Many $ other things being equal, in which all 
a time has my utmost caution been } rooms are, during some part of the 
of no avail, in attempting to approach } day, fully exposed to direct light. It 
these birds ; either a careless step on § is well known that epidemics attack 
a piece of gravel, or an eddy of wind, ; the inhabitants of the shady side of a 
however light, or letting them per- 5 street, and totally exempt those of the 
ceive the smallest portion of my per- other side. — Dr. Moore. 
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The Goatsucker; or, Whip-poor-Will. 


Tus bird is called the night-jar, 5 they are thought to speak. One of 
and is known in many places by the the most common will settle near you 
name of wheel-bird, from its making $ and cry, “ Who are you?” Another 
a noise very much like a spinning- § calls out, “Work away!” A third, 
wheel. If you happen to live near a § in a mournful tone, will say, “ Willy, 
heath or wide common, you may in{ come, go!” Another very common 
the dusk of the evening hear the jar- § one is known by the name of Whip- 
ring noise made by this bird. In} poor-Will. But in the same country 
South America, there are many sorts } there are birds who make noises far 
of goat-suckers, whose notes are so) more curious. The mocking-bird will 
curious that the natives look ‘upon ieee only sing like any other bird, but 
them with a kind of awe, and will } will bark like a dog; mew like a cat; 
never kill them. They have names call the hens by crying out like a 
given to them from the words which $ wounded chicken; and then all at 
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once change its note to a noise like; June 21.—This morning, every- 
the rattle of a small cart. It has been { thing being wet by the rain, we did 
known to draw a dog from the fireside } not get off until ten o’clock. It was 
by whistling like his master. There | my watch last night during the worst 
are crows in India which meet in § of the storm, and I caught a severe 
flocks, and make a noise so like the } cold. During the night, some of our 
laughing of men and women, that you { cattle strayed away, but we found 
would think a very merry party was { them without much difficulty in the 
at hand. morning. The Platte river is quite 
‘broad here, being often two miles 
Tom Tiger in California. across ; yet it is generally so shallow 
that it can be forded with ease. You 
pom wre { cannot imagine how terribly muddy it 
Fort Larramrie, July 8, 1849. is. The other rivers which we have 
Dear Mr. Forrester, — Again I } passed are no comparison to it. Such 
find a good chance to send you a let- ? tea as we have to drink is a caution 
ter; and, of course, avail myself of it. ) to tea-drinkers. We shall follow up 
Though none of us expected to have this stream on the south side about a 
opportunities of sending to the States ) fortnight, and then cross it. Pres- 
after we left Independence, yet scarce- ) ently, when we get towards the moun- 
ly a day passes during which we do tains, the water will not be so bad. 

| 

( 
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not meet travellers towards the east, There are a great many islands in 
sometimes returning emigrants, some- ) the river, many of which have under- 
brush, and some trees of considerable 

We were in camp at Fort Kearney } size upon them. On the north side of 
two days. It is a military station, { the river, also, there are many patches 
there being now about two hundred } of woods. But on the south side there 
and sixty soldiers at the fort. It is } is not a tree, and but very few bushes, 
built of clay, or mud, dried. The men} to be seen. ‘The reason is simple, 
are variously employed, in building { yet worthy of notice. The prevailing 
dwelling-houses, and making improve- } winds here, in the summer, are from 
ments about the fort. the south, and south-east; and the 

June 20.— We started this morn- } prairie fires, which often sweep over 
ing and travelled ten miles, when we ? the plains, are stopped by the Platte 
were stopped by a terrible storm. Our } river; burning all the woods on the 
mules refused to go forward, and we } south side down to the water’s edge, 


times Indian traders and hunters. 





had to encamp about noon for the re- ! but leaving the trees upon the islands 
mainder of the day. ) 


and the north side untouched. In- 
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deed, we are troubled to find anything began to retire,and before we reached 
wherewith to make a fire, and several their little huts, not a solitary inhab- 
times we have been obliged to collect ) itant was to be seen. In the side of 
and burn the dried grass of last year, } each one of their little hills was a hole, 
which we can occasionally find, very ) down which they dodge, upon the ap- 
small green bushes, and buffalo-chips. } proach of invaders. Where they were 
We find plenty of good feed for our 2 thickest these hills were about ten feet 
animals, the grass being over two feet ) apart. When we had got a short dis- 
high. The soil is as rich as rich } tance away, the saucy fellows stuck 
can be down near the river, in the ? out their heads and began to bark at 
meadows. us again; and, at length, they were 
June 22. — The weather this morn- ? all on the tops of their huts as at first, 
ing was as fine as any one could wish, barking in full swing. Some of our 
and we got off early; everybody in } company fired at them, and in an in- 
first-rate good temper. Before noon } stant every one of them were in their 
one of our horses got bitten by a rat- ; holes, and as still as mice. 
tle-snake. We transferred his load to} June 23.— To-day has been another 
the other animals, and left him. Dur- pleasant one, and we are getting along 
ing the day we killed several snakes, very well. We are now obliged to dig 
one over four feet in length, having 5 down close to the river every time we 
twenty-six rattles. He was an ugly ) want water. The muddy river water 
fellow to look at. made us all sick, but by means of these 
Just before we encamped in the af- ) little wells, about five feet from the 
ternoon, we passed a curious village, ) river, and three feet deep, we can get 
if I may so call it, and to me it was a ) very decent water. We pass such 
most interesting sight. It was built ) immense fields and varieties of pretty 
by the prairie-dogs. Ata distance of } flowers, that I cannot begin to give 
a mile, the little conical dwellings } you an idea of their beauty. Nearly 
looked like an immense number of | all are varieties which I do not remem- 
ant-hills, such as we see in New Eng- ? ber having seen at home. 
land. I should guess that there were 3 June 25, — To-day many antelopes 
? 





at least three thousand of them. As we ? have been seen upon the bluff sides, 
approached nearer, we saw upon the 

summit of nearly every one of them a ? no use for them, we did not attempt to 
prairie-dog, an animal nearly as large 3 shoot them. Now and then, we came 
as a woodchuck. Presently, we could } within a hundred rods of small flocks, 
hear their yelping, and such a noise § as we rose over a hillock or turned the 
one rarely hears. By-and-bye, they } points of the bluffs, but they are very 


about two miles distant; but, having 
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shy, and extremely swift-footed, tae some buffalo-meat for the first 
are soon out of our reach. They are § time. How I should like it at home 
fat and plump, and as handsome as a § I cannot say, but here it appears to me 
guinea. The next time I see a deer | it is the best steak I ever tasted. 
in a cage, ] am pretty sure the con-)» June 27.— To-day we have seen 
trast will make me laugh. Nobody 5 another herd of buffaloes, a very large 
sees the fun of the thing in a caravan. $ one, there being probably over five 
You must see a flock of from fifty toa § hundred head. These animals have a 
hundred, scampering away over one 2 very queer look when grazing quietly. 
of these prairie-swells, to appreciate ) Their motions are quick, and they are 
their beauty. ever on the look-out for a foe. They 
June 26.— We got off this morn- } can scent a party of Indians, when the 
ing before sunrise, which was quite 2 wind is right, long before they can be 
smart. Our “mess” was ahead again, ) seen. The bulls look frightful. Their 
as usual, and we are proud to have 2 eyes are much smaller than those of 
earned the title of the “pioneer mess.” ( the ox, and their long shaggy mane 
At ten o’clock, we came to where the gives them a hideous appearance. 
bluff shut in close to the river, so that June 28.— At noon, to-day, we 
there was no room to get along, and } reached and forded the south branch 
we were obliged to climb up the steep { of the Platte river. It is about a mile 
clayey banks and go along the top of } wide here, and belly deep to the mules 
it for nearly two miles, I went ahead § in the deepest places. I don’t see as 
with another member, and upon ap- } the mud decreases much yet, but the 
proaching the end of the bluff, we saw § south fork is worse than the north. 
a herd of over one hundred buffaloes, | We see any quantity of buffaloes now 
quietly grazing in the meadow by the } every day, and deer, antelopes, and 
side of the river. These were the } prairie-dogs, by millions. Flowers 
first we had seen; and I promise you, $ have decreased both in number and 
Mr. Forrester, it was a sight to be } beauty. Large quantities of wild peas 
seen and appreciated, but not to be ) skirt the route, closely resembling our 
described. We waited until the rest } garden kinds, but not more than one 
of our company came up, and then ? third as large. We see many va- 
went forward. The moment we were ? rieties of the cactus, in profusion. 
seen, the whole herd shot away up the } Rattle-snakes are quite plenty, espec- 
meadow, in order to escape. Several ? ially in the prairie-dog villages. We 
of our horsemen pursued them, and ? do not pass one where we do not see 
succeeded in killing a small one, per- ( a good many snakes, and they always 
haps a two-year-old. At supper, we ? retreat into the dog-huts, if they can. 
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Whether they live there cheek-by- ) have tasted since I drank from our old 
jowl with the wild canines, or are con- iron-bound bucket at home. 
sidered troublesome visitors, I cannot } July 6.— After we encamped to. 
say. Every one to his taste, you ? day, I ascended, with considerable toil, 
know. the top of a high bluff near our tents, 
June 29.— We have killed two ? from the top of which I had a view of 
buffaloes to-day, and shall have plenty ? the Black Hills, a portion of the Rocky 
of fresh meat for the present. We? Mountain chain. The view was de- 
keep close to the river-side now, ex- } lightful ; and,as the sun sank beneath 
cept occasionally, when we are obliged } the horizon, I wished you might see 
to leave it to pass over a steep intrud- } the splendid sight with me. It is cu- 
ing bluff. ‘ rious to notice how smooth the sides 
July 3.— Nothing worth mention- } of the clay bluffs here have been worn 
ing has occurred during the last four by the wind and rain. In some places 
days. The country has changed in} they are as hard as a brick, and worn 
appearance. We now pass huge } so regular that, at a considerable dis- 
ledges of limestone; before, it was all? tance, they look like mason work. 
clay. The river is now quite clear, } Undoubtedly, this whole country was 
and the country more uneven and § once as high as the tops of these 
hilly. Woods are more plenty, and § bluffs, but it is now worn away so as 
indeed everything betokens the ap-? to change the surface some two hun- 
proach of a mountainous region. dred feet lower, leaving these monu- 
July 4.— Independence day. We } ments standing alone. Time will cer- 
have not forgotten our eastern Sports ) tainly carry these away too. After 
seeing what I have, I never shall won- 
der that so much land has been made 
at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 
July '1.-— At noon, to-day, we ford- 
ed the Larramie creek, and reached 
the fort, which is only two miles dis- 
tant, shortly after, where we shall 
tarry two or three days. We found 
all kinds of provisions very cheap. A 
company from Virginia, which is now | 
here, gave us nearly two barrels of | 
pork, without charge. The reason is ) 
plain. Nine tenths of the emigrants 
have brought too much, and here they 
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to-day. But our celebration will 
necessarily be somewhat limited. — 
Though we cannot hear the guns, nor 
see the fire-works, yet we will guess 
at their splendor. 

We passed through a glen to-day, 
called “ Ash Hollow,” from the im- 
mense number of ash trees there. It 
is one of the most romantic places I 
ever saw. A spring of water, as clear 
as a crystal, burst from a lime-stone 
ledge, where we could not resist stop- 
ping to dine, and have a “ jollifica- 
tion.” It was the first decent water I 
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find that they cannot pack it along. (and Mr. Cheek; to be instructed in 
There are few or no purchasers, and the conduct of life, in philosophy and 
they are obliged to throw it away or divinity, in the Latin and Greek lan- 
leave it. The feed for our animals is guages, and in mathematics. And he 
not near as good or as plenty as it was { was also provided with masters to 
a few days ago. It is said that there { teach him French, and all other ac- 
has been no rain here for six weeks. ‘ complishments becoming a prince, the 

You may want to know what I? heir of so great a crown. He gave 
think of going to California now, and very early indications of an uncom- 
how I like it. I can tell you in a few 5 mon capacity, and an amiable disposi- 
words. Although we have a great tion. He was very submissive to the 
deal of hard work to do, yet the whole § rules laid down for his education, and 
journey from Independence has been } diligent in his application to study. 
a holiday for me. There is so much § His progress in the languages, and 
novelty, so much excitement, and so § other parts of knowledge, was extraor- 
much to be learned, on the way, that I dinary. Before he was eight years 
would not turn round and go back if I old, he wrote Latin letters to his 


could. But we are a rough-looking } father. 
set of fellows now, that is a fact, and | On the death of Henry, in 1547, 





/ 
‘ 
‘ 


in no trim to receive visitors. From $ Edward succeeded to the throne, in 
the abundant whiskers upon the un- the tenth year of his age; the Duke 
shaven faces of our men, you would }) of Somerset, his uncle, being appoint- 


not think they had ever seen such a ? ed Protector of the realm. 
The accession of this young prince 


to the throne of England was highly 
favorable to the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
7 3 bury, being freed from the strict sub- 
King Edward the Sixth. jection in which he had been held by 
Epwarp the Sixth, King of Eng- ? the late king, resolved to proceed more 
land, was the only son of King Henry ( vigorously in the correction of abuses. 
the Eighth, and of the Queen, Jane ) The protector cordially united with 
Seymour. He was born at Hampton- ) him in this design. Dr. Cox and Mr. 
court, on the 12th of October, in the ) Cheek labored very earnestly, and 
year 1537. His mother died a few very successfully, to infuse into the 
days after his birth. {mind of the young king right princi- 
When he was six years old he was ? ples of religion. 
placed under the tuition of Dr. Cox’ Before he was fourteen years of 


thing as a razor. However, there is 
no help for that. Yours, 


Tom Ticer. | 
| 
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the principal heads; said he consid- 
ered himself as the person chiefly con- 
considers the prevailing corruptions, $ cerned; and desired the bishop, that, 
and suggests the remedies that seemed § ashe had given him a general exhor. 


i 
proper. The piece discovers grea — he would direct him by what 


age, he wrote a general discourse on 
the state of the nation; in which he 


probity of mind, and wonderful infor- 2 particular acts he could best discharge 
mation for so young a person. The?his duty. The bishop, much affected 
at this tenderness and pious zeal in so 
young a prince, burst into tears, ex- 


style is simple and adapted to his years. 2 

About the same time, he began a 
journal of his reign. The events of 2 pressing the satisfaction he felt on the 
the first three years he briefly reca-? occasion; but said that he must have 
pitulates ; and afterwards set down the ? time to reflect on the subject, and to 
transactions of every day that were of { consult the lord mayor and the court 
any moment, together with the foreign ? of aldermen. The king wrote to them 
news that he received. This journal requesting them to inform him speed- 
exhibits a clear proof of his sense, § ily in what way he could most prop- 
knowledge, and goodness; and it has{ erly administer to the relief of the 
afforded materials for the history of § poor. Having received their answer, 
and duly considered the subject, he 
founded Christ’s hospital for support- 
‘ ing and educating the fatherless chil- 
pulmonary complaint, which, after a dren of poor freemen of the city of 
long and lingering illness, terminated London; he gave his own house at 

+ 


that period. 
In the beginning of January, 1553, 
the young king was seized with a 





in his death. His cough was so deep } Bridewell to be a place of correction 
and violent, that no medicines which ? and employment for persons who were 
were used seemed to afford him any ? wilfully idle; and he also confirmed 
relief. ( and enlarged the grant for the hospital 
In the time of his sickness, Dr. Rid- 2? of St. Thomas, in Southwark, which 
ley, Bishop of London, preached before ? he had erected and endowed some 
him, and took occasion to enlarge on } months before. When he set his 
the subject of charity, and on the ob- { hand to these foundations, which was 
ligation imposed on persons of high § not till the twenty-sixth day of June, he 
rank to be eminent in good works. fervently expressed his gratitude to 
The king was much affected at the } $ God, for having prolonged his life till 
discourse. Soon after it was ended, $ he had completed that work. Thus 
he sent for the bishop, and having $ he became the founder of these insti- 
commanded him to sit down, cordially $ tutions, which, having had great ad- 
thanked him for his sermon; repeated } ditions since his time, may justly be 
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ranked among the noblest in Eu-¢ praying toGod. And soon after, the 
rope. pangs of death coming on him, he 
He expressed, during the whole § said to Sir Henry Sidney, who was 
course of his sickness, great submis- holding him in his arms: “I am 
sion to the will of God, and seemed § faint!— Lord, have mercy on me, 
glad at the approaches of death; but) and receive my spirit!” and thus 
the consideration of the state of re- 5 breathed out his innocent soul. 
ligion and of the church much affected ) This good prince died at Green- 
him; and on that account, he said, he ) wich, on the sixth of July, 1553, in 
was desirous of life. At length, his } the sixteenth year of his age. 
strength and spirits were so sunk, that } All the English historians, and 
he found death hastening on him; ; many other writers, dwell with pleas- 
and, in a most devout manner, pre-? ure on the excellent qualities of this 
pared himself for it. His whole exer- ? young king; whom the flattering 
cise, some hours before his departure, ; promises of hope, joined to real vir- 
consisted in short prayers and ejacula- } tues and talents, had made an object 
tions. The last that he was heard | of general affection, and even of rev- 
to utter were the following: “ Lord? erence. He was accounted the won- 
God! deliver me from this miserable der of his time. “He had acquired,” 
and wretched life, and receive me? says the celebrated Cardan, “many 
among thy chosen! Nevertheless, not languages, when he was but a child; 
my will, but thine, be done! — Lord! ? he was perfect in English, his native 
Icommit my spirit to thee! —O Lord! ( tongue, and in Latin and French ; and 
thou knowest how happy it were for I have been informed that he was ac- 
me to be with thee; yet for thy cho-{ quainted with the Greek, Spanish, 
sen’s sake, if it be thy will, send me $ Italian, and perhaps some other lan- 
life and health, that I may truly serve } } guages. Nor was he ignorant of 
thee! — O Lord! bless thy people, and } logic, of the principles of natural 
save thine inheritance ; O Lord God! philosophy, and of music. When I 
save thy chosen people of England! } was with him, he was in the fifteenth 
O Lord God, defend this realm; and : year of his age. He spoke Latin as 
maintain thy true religion, that I and well as I did; and conversed with me 
my people may praise thy holy name, } respecting the subject of my book, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake!” Seeing } ‘De rerum varietate,’ which I -had 
some persons about him, he seemed } dedicated to him. The sweetness of 
troubled that they were so near, and ( his temper was such as became a mor- 
had heard him; but with a pleasant? tal; and his gravity accorded with 
countenance, he said he had been? the majesty of a king. His amiable 
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qualities, and fine talents, had excited { first in Greek characters, that those 
in all good and learned men the high- ; about him might not understand them, 
est expectation of him. Not only ‘and afterwards transcribed them into 
England, but the whole world, has his journal. He had a copy brought 
reason to lament his being so early} to him of all the proceedings in the 
snatched away. Alas! he could only § council, which he carefully preserved. 
exhibit a specimen, not a pattern, of The abilities and accomplishments 
virtue.” of Edward’s mind were indeed won- 
The young king diligently attended ) derful; but his virtues and his true 
to public affairs, and was well ac-) piety were more extraordinary. 
quainted with the state of the nation.) He loved truth. He was so gentle 
He kept a book in which he wrote the; and affable that all persons had free 
characters, that were given him, of the) access to him. In liberality he emu- 
principal men in the kingdom — the ! lated his father, but avoided excess. 
judges, lord-lieutenants, and justices } He was highly tender and compas- 
of the peace —and noticed also their? sionate, and, on all occasions, disposed 
mode of living, and their regard for? to show mercy to offenders. He was 
religion. It appears, from his journal, ? much opposed to the condemning of 
that he had studied the subject of the? any persons to death on account of 
mint, with the exchange and value of their religious principles. He ex- 
money. He also understood fortifica- : wessed great concern for the suffer- 
tion, and designed well. He knew ? | ings of the poor. He paid particular 
all the harbors and ports, both of his ? attention to their suits; gave Dr. Cox 
own dominions and those of France special charge to see at their peti- 
and Scotland. He had acquired ous tions were speedily answered ; and 
knowledge of foreign affairs ; and the } used often to consult with him on the 
ambassadors at his court spread in} subject. 
their respective countries the highest ’ He hada singular regard to justice. 
He was exact in the observance of his 
} word; and, as appears from his jour- 
nal, was very careful to pay his debts; 
———s that a prince who violates 
tion, and he wrote a judicious piece on } his faith, and loses his credit, renders 
the subject. He possessed great quick- > himself liable to perpetual distrust, 
ness of apprehension ; but, being mis- and extreme contempt. 
trustful of his memory, he used ‘| From early childhood he showed 


opinion of his genius and character, 
Towards the close of his reign the 
improvement of the trade of England 
formed a principal object of his atten- ‘ 





take notes of everything he heard that great love and reverence for religion, 
was of importance. He wrote them$ and everything relating to it. Ob 
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serving one day some person put a? honored with the education of such a 
large Bible on the floor, and step on | prince. 

it, in order to reach something 3 Wise and pious persons, who ob- 
was wanted, he expressed much dis-’ served the noble qualities of the 
pleasure that such a use should be ? young king, considered him as raised 
made of the Bible; took it up very {up by Providence for the most ex- 
reverently, and put it in its proper } traordinary ends; and when he died, 
place. He used to take notes of those } they could not but conclude that the 
passages, in the sermons which he 5 sins of England must be very great, 


heard, that seemed more especially that had provoked God to take from 
to concern himself. In forming his 5 them a prince, from whose govern- 


opinion of men, and regulating his 
behavior towards them, he paid great 
attention to their conduct in regard to 
religion. His chief favorite was Mr. 
Barnaby Fitz-Patrick, a promising 
youth, who had been educated with 
him; to whom, when he was on his 
travels, he wrote many letters of ad- 
vice and instruction. In one of them, 


he particularly desires that amidst all 


his occupations and amusements in 
France, he would not neglect his 
learning, chiefly the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures. The young king 
was very solicitous for the good gov- 
ernment of the realm, but especially 
for the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion, and the promotion of the inter- 
ests of religion. The adherence of 
his sister, the Princess Mary, to the 
rites and tenets of the Romish church, 
gave him great concern; and he spoke 
on the subject with so much feeling 
and learning, that Archbishop Cran- 
mer took Mr. Cheek by the hand, and 
congratulated him that he had been 


ment and example they had expected 
the happiest effects. All the high 
things that could be devised were 
said by the people, to express their 
esteem of him, and their grief for the 
loss they had sustained. The fable 
of the Phenix rising from his moth- 
er’s ashes, was, with much applause, 
applied to him. Graver men com- 
pared him to Josiah; and long after 
his death, both in their letters and 
their printed books, they commonly 
called him, “ Our Josiah,” or, “ King 
Edward, the Saint.” 


The Wrong Path. 

A crippte in the right way may 
beat a racer in the wrong one. Nay, 
the fleeter and better the racer is who 
has once missed his way, the further 
he leaves it behind. — Bacon. 


Liserty is, in its most comprehen- 
sive sense, security against wrong. — 


Dr. Johnson. 
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A few Words about the Farm-Yard, and how to Raise 
Chickens. 


I imacrne that most of the readers? they would be of a tiger; and | 
of the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine” ? once went whortle-berrying with some 
live in cities and towns, and so do not ? girls, who, when we found ourselves 
know much about the pleasures of a? by chance in the field where half-a- 
farm, with its horses, cows, and sheep, ? dozen sheep were grazing, ran away, 
and, above all, its poultry-yard. Let? screaming so loud, and with so much 
me inform such that they lose a great? terror, that one would have thought 
deal; for those who have not been in they expected to be eaten up alive. 

the frequent habit of seeing these do- “What silly girls!” you will say; 
mestic animals often have a silly ter- { but I can tell you something more ab- 
ror of them, and so cannot enjoy them ¢ surd even than that. I have a cousin, 
when they have the opportunity. I; a large boy, too, who is afraid of 4 
know a great many children, espec- hen! I positively believe he would not 
ially little girls, who are as much \ take one in his hands, if you would 
afraid of a quiet, innocent cow, as {give him a dollar for it. The poor 
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boy has never had the pleasure of ? range hera nest in some quiet corner, 
taking the little downy chicks from ( where the other hens are not in the 
the nest, and then watching them day habit of going, and place in it nine, 
by day, until they grow up into hens ¢ eleven, thirteen, or fifteen eggs, ac- 
and cockerels, and begin to raise new ( cording to the size of the hen. Thir- 
broods of chickens. I wonder if many § teen is generally the best number. An 
of you, boys and girls, know how to § odd number is considered better than 
an even one, because they are easier 


bring up a brood of chickens, and take 
to arrange in the nest. When all is 


care of them after they are grown up. | 
I will give a few simple directions to ready, take the hen in your hands and 
§ place her on the eggs. Generally, she 
In the first place, hens lay the great- } will settle down upon them directly, 
est number of eggs during the spring $ but if she should not, wait until night, 
months. By keeping them warm, and } when she is sleepy, and then try 
giving them meat and fish, you can } again. 
induce them to lay in the winter; but A good hen will sometimes remain 
it is generally thought that, when they ? on her nest from two to three days 
do this, it prevents them from giving ? without coming off for food, and they 
their usual amount in the spring, and ? have been known to stay on until they 
is apt besides to injure the health of ( were starved to death. After three 
the fowl. Each hen lays a certain | weeks, and sometimes in eighteen 
number of eggs, which are called a ? days, you will hear the chickens peep- 
litter, and then they want to sit, or ing, but it is best to leave them under 
set, as it is more commonly, but not so } the mother for a few hours after they 
properly, called. They show this in-§ leave the shell, that they may be- 
clination by bristling up their feathers, | come dry and gain a little strength. 
making a clucking noise, and a great; Then take the hen gently up and 
increase of heat. I have sometimes § place her on the floor, while you put 
handled hens which wished to sit,and § the chicks into a basket, with some 
been almost frightened at the heat of cotton-wool or nice hay in the bottom. 
their bodies. The breath, also, is fever- } If there are any eggs left unhatched, 
ish. This continues a day or two, and } put the hen back, and carry the chicks 
then they will settle down on any eggs $ into the house, where they should be 
that they can find ; and if there are no ! put into a warm place, and covered up 
eggs, they will sit on a piece of chalk or } with the hay or cotton-wool. Here 
wood in the shape of one, and even on } they should remain until night, when 
the bare flooror hearth. When you find § they may again be put under the hen, 
a hen in this condition, you must ar-{ and in the morning she will have 


those who do not. 
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hatched all of her eggs that are good. § by one person alone, they will soon 
She must then be put in a coop in } distinguish him from others, and will 


some sunny, pleasant place, and the 
chickens given to her. The best food 
for them is Indian meal mixed with 
boiling water, into a stiff, hard dough, 
and given to them about as warm as 
new milk. Some writers on poultry 
think even this too moist for them, 
and recommend hominy or samp, 
with broken rice; but the meal dough 
is the good old-fashioned food, and I 
have brought up a good many families 
of chickens upon it very successfully. 
It is a good plan, while the hen is con- 
fined by the coop to one spot, to dig 
them a few earth-worms every day. 
It is very amusing to see the contest 
which sometimes take place when this 


curious dainty is given to them. After } 


the chickens are a month old, they 
should be put with their mother into 
the poultry-yard, where she will desert 
them by degrees, and re-commence 


laying, and will generally raise anoth- 


follow him from place to place with 
the docility of a dog. 


Txose who, in confidence of supe- 
rior capacities or attainments, disre- 
gard the common maxims of life, 
should remember that nothing can 
atone for the want of prudence; that 
negligence and irregularity long con- 
tinued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contempti- 


ble. — Dr. Johnson. 


Trutu is always consistent with 
itself, and needs nothing to help it 
out. It is always near at hand, and 
sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop 
out before we are aware; whereas a 
lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
invention upon the rack; and one 
trick needs a great many more to 


make it good. — Tillotson. 


“Tere is nothing,” says Plato, “so 


er family before cold weather. It is } delightful as the hearing or the speak- 


not best, however, to set a hen later 


ing of truth. For this reason, there is 


than the middle of August, as the ? 9° conversation so agreeable as that of 
chickens, if hatched much after the ) the man of integrity, who hears with- 


first of September, are apt to be 
stunted in growth by the cold fall 
winds. 

The raising of poultry is one of the 
most charming employments that one 
can have; and, with a little pains, 
fowls can be made so tame as to eat 
from the hand, and perch upon the 


out any intention to betray, and speaks 
without any intention to deceive.” 


Ir was a sterling maxim of old He- 


siod, digged from the mine of experi- 
mental wisdom, that “the man who 
devises mischief for another, devises 
it eventually for himself; and that 
evil counsel is ever the most perni- 


shoulders of their guardian. If fed § cious to its author.” — Solon’s Ans. 
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hatched all of her eggs that are good. § by one person alone, they will soon 
She must then be put in a coop in } distinguish him from others, and will 
some sunny, pleasant place, and the } follow him from place to place with 
chickens given to her. The best food 2? the docility of a dog. 
for them is Indian meal mixed with 
boiling water, into a stiff, hard dough, 
and given to them about as warm as 
new milk. Some writers on poultry 
think even this too moist for them, 
and recommend hominy or samp, 
with broken rice ; but the meal dough 
is the good old-fashioned food, and I 
have brought up a good many families 
of chickens upon it very successfully. 
ft is a good plan, while the hen is con- 
fined by the coop to one spot, to dig 
them a few earth-worms every day. 
It is very amusing to see the contest 
which sometimes take place when this 
curious dainty is given tothem. After } 
the chickens are a month old, they } 
should be put with their mother into | 
trick needs a great many more to 


the poultry-yard, where she will desert 
them by degrees, and re-commence } make it good. — Tillotson. 


laying, and will generally raise anoth- | 7 THERE is nothing,” says Plato, “so 
er family before cold weather. It is delightful as the hearing or the speak- 
not best, however, to set a hen later ing of truth. For this reason, there is 
than the middle of August, as the no conversation so agreeable as that of 
chickens, if hatched much after the the man of integrity, who hears with- 


Txose who, in confidence of supe- 
rior capacities or attainments, disre- 
gard the common maxims of life, 
should remember that nothing can 
atone for the want of prudence; that 
negligence and irregularity long con- 
tinued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contempti- 


ble. — Dr. Johnson. 


Trutu is always consistent with 
itself, and needs nothing to help it 
out. It is always near at hand, and 
sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop 
out before we are aware; whereas a 
lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
invention upon the rack; and one 


first of September, are apt to be ¢ outany intention to betray, and speaks 
stunted in growth by the cold fall without any intention to deceive.” 
winds. 

The raising of poultry is one of the 
most charming employments that one 
can have; and, with a little pains, 
fowls can be made so tame as to eat 
from the hand, and perch upon the 
shoulders of their guardian. If fed 


Ir was a sterling maxim of old He- 
siod, digged from the mine of experi- 
mental wisdom, that “the man who 
devises mischief for another, devises 
it eventually for himself; and that 
evil counsel is ever the most peri 
cious to its author.’”” — Solon’s Ans. 
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Katy and her Kitty. 


Sue is a winna wee thing, 
This little kit of mine ; 


But, ah! the prettiest little rogue, 


With coat so soft and fine. 


A very bunch of mischief — 
A scratcher in disguise ; 


And yet, with all her wickedness, 


I love her as my eyes. 


O! such a pious looking kit 
You never saw before — 

But such a little hypocrite 
You never will see more. 


There! shut your rosy eyelids, 
And fold your doway paws — 

And softly purr, as if resigned 
To die in some good cause. 


I know you well, Miss Kitty — 
I read you like a book ; 

You see my basket on the floor, 
And give it such a look. 


You mean to bite my cushions, 
And roll my spools about, 

And all my needles and my pins, 
From balls and boxes rout. 


You mean to get my knitting, 
And let the stitches drop, 


And weave the yarn around the chairs, 


Till ravelled to the top. 


You mean to take my baby, 
My waxen little Deb, 


And pull her hair, and scratch her eyes, 


From out her pretty head. 


You mean to tease good Tabby — 
That sober old gray cat — 
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To bite her tail, and drive her off, 
To sleep upon her mat. 


You do — you little sinner ! 
You plot these very things ; 
Your paws are itching now to catch 
My braided hair and strings. 


Ah, yes! I feel your nibblers 
My little fingers nip ; 

Well, then, to work —I must confess 
You are a funny kit. 


Tue accomplishment of good breed- 
ing is, to learn whatever is decent in 
company, or Jeautiful in arts; and 
the sum of philosophy is, to learn 
what is just in society, and beautiful 
in nature and the order of the world. 

Rectitude of will is a greater orna- 
ment and perfection than brightness 
of understanding; and to be divinely 
good, more valuable than any other 
wisdom and knowledge. 

Affected simplicity is refined im- 
posture. 

He who instantly does the best that 
can be done, what few others could 
have done, and what all must ac- 
knowledge to be best, is a genius and 
a hero at once. — Lavater. 


Tose persons arrive at the great- 
est height and perfection in particular 
attainments, who have given them- 
selves wholly to some single pursuit, 
avoiding a multiplicity of business 


$ and of inquiry. — Xenophon. 
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Maurice Wilkins the Shet- ¢ them first, with a voracity frightful to 
land Abvinveres. behold. Their very eyes seemed start- 
ing from their sockets to express their 


SO earnestness for more. Maurice went 
Tue emaciated sufferers turned on ( to the captain to beg that they might 
them an inquiring look, as if in doubt ! have a further supply. 
whether friends or foes had boarded ({ “If I should let the cook give them 
their vessel. Maurice instantly in-( what they would gladly eat,” replied 
terpreted their anxiety, and sprang { the captain, “they would be all dead 
forward to liberate them from their {men in two hours. Their stomachs 
painful situation. The men were {are weak and debilitated, and are un- 
speechless, and could only manifest ( able to digest, at first, but a very little 
by signs their joy and gratitude to‘ food. ‘To-morrow they may have all 
their deliverers. They had writhed § they desire. 
in their cords until their flesh was in‘$ “I once took four men off a wreck,” 
some places deeply lacerated. Some continued the captain, “and not hav- 
others of the “Calmer’s” crew com- } ing given the cook any orders after 
ing in, they were raised up, and prep- | they were brought on board our ship 
¢ 


arations instantly made to take them ) about their food, he imprudently gave 
on board that vessel, where their pres- ) them the heartiest provision at hand, 
ent wants might be relieved. and all they craved. The consequence 


As the foremost man was lifted on ( was that they ate more than their 
deck, Mr. Roberts, who had just come ? feeble stomachs could digest, and, after 
on board, caught a sight of his ghastly ? suffering in a manner piteous to be- 
face, and exclaimed — (hold, all died. As I stood on deck 

“ Merciful heavens! shall I live to when they were lowered into the sea, 
see the monsters who have caused (I resolved never to be so responsible 
this destruction and suffering over- {as I then felt for the death of any 
taken by a just retribution ?” under my charge. Tell the cook,” 

Much interest was felt to obtain a } added he, “to go strictly by my or- 
knowledge, from the poor survivors, of { ders.” Maurice could not but admire 
the encounter with the pirates which § the firmness and correctness of his 
had been so disastrous. The captain, $ decision. 
however, directed that their clothes ‘Having now cared for the living, 
should be changed, and that some soup } what shall we do with the dead?” said 
should be given them at once, and } the captain. “If we take this hulk to 
again every three hours. Mauriee saw } Lerwick, it will delay our arrival, and 
them devour the small portion allowed } perhaps we had better consign those. 
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lifeless remains to the grave that is 
ever prepared for those who need its 


oblivion.” 


“T would suggest,” answered Mr. 
Roberts, respectfully, “that that sad 
duty be delayed a day longer, as, 
meantime, we may learn some partic- 
ulars of this dreadful tragedy from the 


resuscitated sailors.” 


To Maurice and the mate it was 


provisions had been abstracted, and, 
what shocked all, the remains of a fire 
were found, as if they had intended 
the complete destruction of the ship, 
and doomed the imprisoned crew to a 


‘ horrible death. 


The rigging of the vessel, which 
was hanging over the side, was now 
hauled aboard, and a cable from the 
“Calmer” lashed to her bows. The 


now assigned to go to the cabin, where ( sails were again spread, and the two 


the lifeless forms were still lying, and 


vessels bore away in an easterly di- 


prepare them for their ocean burial. ’ rection. 


As Maurice assisted in raising the 


The gathering strength of the poor 


poor victims and laying them on the § rescued sailors enabled them soon to 
clean hammocks, his flesh burned, and ¢ speak of the tragedy of which their 


he would willingly have walked 
through fire to clutch their murder- 
ers. The blood was washed and 
wiped from their pale faces, and the 
luxuriant hair brushed as their own 
hands had done it; a heavy stone 
was placed at the foot of each body, 
and a strong sheet sewed around it 
finished the mournful preparation. As 
Maurice was leaving the cabin, he told 
the mate that if he should ever meet 
the cowards that had shed the inno- 
cent blood of these defenceless women, 
the remembrance of this hour would 
give him a giant strength. Alas! he 
little knew how soon it might be a 
needed invocation. 

The pirates, before leaving the ves- 
sel, had rifled it of the most valuable 
part of the cargo. Boxes and bales 
of goods were broken open and scat- 


friends had seen such silent evidences. 
From their broken words, Maurice 
gathered that, five days before, they 
were attacked by a pirate, and not 
being in a state to make a good de- 
fence, were, after a desperate fight of 
two hours, overpowered. 

“The captain had been recently 
married,” said one of the sailors. “and 
the fear that his wife and her sister 
might fall into the hands of the 
wretches, was the cause of our long 
and bloody resistance. It was not till 
he and fourteen of our crew lay dead 
upon the deck, that we opposed them 
no longer. It was little better than 
dying, however, to see and hear what 
we did afterwards. The ruthless lead- 
er ordered his men to clear the deck 
of the dead and wounded; and, ac- 
cordingly, our companions, so lately 


tered in every direction. All of the } by our side, were hurried over’ into 
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the waves. The captain’s wife, with 
her sister, now rushed on deck, almost 
frantic with despair, and falling on 
their knees, begged for mercy. ‘We 
have none for such as you,’ was the 
savage answer; and the poor dis- 
tracted creatures were soon dragged 
below. We were immediately con- 
fined as you found us, and were 
obliged to hear the shrieks of those 
unfortunate women, to whose deliver- 
ance we could not go. After a time 
they ceased, and we believed they 
slept the sleep that knows no waking. 

“The pirates staid on board some 
hours. They ransacked the whole 
vessel. They said in our hearing it 
should be burned. Horrid oaths came 
from them that we fought them so 
obstinately. We feared every mo- 
ment would be our last, and com- 
mended ourselves to God. At last 
they left the vessel. Oh! how we 
wished to be free, What days did 
we now suffer through! We dared 
not dream of a deliverance which was 
so near at hand.” 

The swollen limbs of the poor fel- 
lows were now carefully rubbed, and 
they put to bed. The officers, the 
passengers, and crew of the “ Calmer” 
thought long of the thrilling recital. 


Socrates was accustomed to de- 
clare, that “the sun might as easily 
be spared from the universe, as free 
speech from the liberal institutions of 
society.” ! 











Something more about Mag- 
netism. 

Axout two years ago, I wrote some 
articles on Magnetism, for the benefit 
of my young friends. I have been 
often asked, since, to say something 
more on the same subject. I will en- 
deavor to comply, and give you this 
month an account ofa pistol which I 
discharged without any lock or fire. 

In order that you may understand 
how this can be done, let me inquire 
how many of you have ever seen a 
galvanic battery? James has. Very 
well, Have Julia, and Mary, and 
Ellen? No, sir. Let me try and 
explain it to them; if I don’t suc- 
ceed, take the book to your father, and 
he will help me. 


i 


; 





Here is 1 picture of a galvanic bat- 
tery. It is composed of three cylin- 
ders. The outside and the inside 
ones are of copper, and have a bot- 
tom. The middle one is of zinc, and 
is shorter than the others. The zinc 
cylinder hangs on the outside one, 
supported, as you see, by three wooden 
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arms. There is a screw cup, P, at-({ rent will flow in that direction. This 
tached to the copper cylinder, and current has heating power. If the 


another, N, upon the zinc. Now the $ 
liquid employed to put this battery in 
operation, is a solution of common 
blue vitriol. This acts upon the cop- 
per and zinc in such a manner that, if 
a wire be connected with P, and con- 
tinued around to N, a galvanic cur- 


~~ 





wire were to be broken, and a piece of 
very fine wire introduced, connecting 
the ends again, so that the battery. 
current would pass from the large to 
the small wire in the circuit, the small 
wire would become heated to red- 


ness. 





In this instrument, connected with 
a Grove’s battery, this is illustrated. 


In the powder-cup, C, the small wire 


The Sleigh-Ride. 
CONCLUDED. 


You remember that Uncle Jotham 
took me, on a very cold day, to see an 
old lady, known as Aunt Hannah, who 
lived in a cottage near a wood, and 
there I baked unleavened bread, and 
came home feeling thoughtful, because 
I had there seen poor sick Nancy re- 
signed and happy, while I had been 
miserable merely on account of a rain 
storm which I judged out of season. 

It was on this evening that we 
heard an account of the ride upon 


is visible. It has just ignited the 
powder with which the cup was 
filled. 


«“ Mill Creek ;” for Uncle Jotham con- 
tinued his story, and said — 

“You heard me say, my children, 
that I had become possessed of an 
evil spirit. Its name is Unrest. This 
spirit often enters into boys, and, if 
not speedily cast out, will be very 
likely to run off with them. It en- 
tered the ‘ Prodigal Son,’ and that was 
the reason why the poor fellow could 
not stay quietly at home with his 
father, mother, and older brother, but 
must needs go off to a ‘far country,’ 
where the evil spirit was at last starved 
out, and he was glad to come home on 
any terms. 
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“ And now, my children, let me say 
a word about the path of duty; for 
you cannot expect an old man to tell 
a story without stopping to moralize. 
This path of duty is an old path, and 
in some places quite overgrown with 
grass. The principal objection to this 
path is its narrowness. Young peo- 
ple like to be where they can flourish 
about, and walk zig-zag if they choose. 
So they take some of the broadest and 
more pleasant-looking paths that lie 
along life’s great thoroughfare. But 
these paths grow narrow, my children, 
narrower and narrower, until the poor 
travellers are so squeezed, that they 
earnestly inquire (alas! too late) for 
the old path of safety, and would 
gladly walk therein.” 


UNCLE JOTHAM RUNNING AWAY. 


“TI have told you how I escaped 
from home, making up a budget of 
clothes, jumping from my bedroom 
window, and running as though a 
dozen police-men were at my heels. 
You will see that there was no great 
occasion for all this haste, for, if my 
poor mother had thought it worth her 
while to run after a turbulent fellow 
like me, I could have easily outran her. 

“Fortunately, before I had quite 
broken my neck, I happened to think 
that she would not leave her babe be- 
hind, and with this incumbrance my 
prospect of escape was very flattering. 
So, with this pleasant feeling of se- 
curity, I sat down upon a stump by 
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the road-side, and looked upon myself 
as quite a hero. It was now nearly 
morning ; there was a faint red glow 
upon the eastern sky, so that I knew 
the sun was about to rise; and I said 
to myself ‘This is the time when 
mother always calls me,’ and I fan- 
cied that I could hear her say, ‘ Come, 
Jotham! Come, my son, it is nearly 
sunrise. Get up, and go to milking.’ 
Then I could see her open the door, 
and peep in to see if I was awake. 
Then how surprised she would be to 
find the bed all nicely made, as she 
had done it the morning before; and 
when she sees the window open, how 
pale she turns, and is scarcely able to 
lift the lid of father’s great chest! 
My clothes are gone, and poor mother 
understands the whole, and what will 
she do? thought I. She will send for 
Deacon Potter, and he will harness 
that long-legged horse of his, and 
come after me. 

“T almost wished that he would ; 
but then how he would talk to me, 
and how all the boys far and near 
would laugh when they heard that I 
undertook to run away, and could n't 
make it go! No, said I to myself, 
such things are not to be endured 
by a boy in his fifteenth year. Sol 
jumped over the fence, and made my 
way across a muddy potato-patch, and 
from thence I came to a corn-field 
where the stalks had been cut, and 
the little hollows all filled with autumn 
rain. I tried to walk along by the 
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borders, so as to keep my feet dry, but “¢ Yes,’ she replied, ‘I will; for | 
the raspberry and blackberry-bushes § have a boy about your size, who is 
kept snatching at my clothes, as much § away from home, and I will do by 
as to’say, ‘Here, runaway! stop, and‘ you as I hope others will do by 
give an account of yourself.’ ¢ him.’ 

“J was in no humor to bear this, so “T could not help wondering wheth- 
I leaped the wall again, and rolled {er her boy had left his mother as [ 
head-foremost down a steep hill, at the had, and my curiosity was soon grati- 
foot of which was a pond of slimy } fied, for, while I was eating my sup- 
water. This was, no doubt, the ‘Lake § per, the good woman inquired my 
of the Dismal Swamp.’ At any rate, )age. ‘Fourteen,’ was the reply. 
it came near being the dismal termi-) ‘Just the age of my Jonas,’ said 
nation of a dismal journey to me, for?) she. ‘He was fourteen the tenth of 
I narrowly escaped the fate of the ) last month, and a wonderful boy of 
swine who ran down a steep place } his age. He has been everything to 
and were choked in the waters. me since his father died. But when 

“ Wandering over this boggy ground ? he found that Johnny was getting old 
until the day was far spent, I became ? enough to take his place at home, he 
wet, cold, and so hungry, that, although ? wanted to go away, and earn some- 
in my fifteenth year, I could not help? thing to pay up a mortgage on our 
crying for my mother. It seemed to } little place here. I thought, at first, 
me that Deacon Potter might have ? that I could not keep house without 
found me before this, if he were not} him, he is such a boy, such a dear 
as stupid as an owl. But I was de-} good boy at home. But he told me to 
termined to get into the road and { take time, and think about it, and not 
leave no excuse to anybody who § worry myself, for he would never leave 
wanted to catch me. After some toil | home until I was willing. 
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I found the road, but saw no Deacon, *¢ Jonas knew well that God’s bless- 
nor long-legged horse; nothing that} ing would never follow a disobedient 
looked like relief, save a small, neat } child, so he waited until I gave my 
house, which seemed to be making $ consent, and then started off, feeling, 
itself very much at home on one side } as he said, like an honest boy. Some- 
of the road. Here I knocked, and a ? times I feel sad about him, poor child! 
kind-looking woman opened the door ? So young to be from home, pushing 
and bade me come in. his way among strangers. But a 

« « Please, ma’am,’ said I, ‘will you ? mother hasn’t much to fear, after all, 
give me something to eat, and allow ? for a child like him; for we have a 
me to stay all night ?’ promise that nothing shall harm those 
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who are followers of that which is 
good.’ 

“ Long before this account of Jonas 
was finished, I had lost my appetite, 
and the kind woman went to her 
pantry to bring something nice for me 
to eat. I was glad of the opportunity 
to make my escape, and, snatching up 
my bundle, I ran as fast as my tired 
legs could carry me. It was a chilly 
autumn evening, and, now that I had 
been a short time beside a good fire, 
I felt colder and more miserable than 
ever.” 


THE TAVERN, 


“Tt seemed to me that I should 
never come to a house again; but 
just as it was getting so dark that I 
could scarcely see my hand before me, 
and was beginning to rain, I saw a 
dingy-white house, that looked as 
though it had grown two stories from 
a hole in the ground. A tall pole 
stood on one side the door, and away 
up this pole, a vast distance from the 
roof of the house, was a sign, moan- 
ing and creaking in the night-wind, 
and offering ‘entertainment to man 
and beast.’ 

“T saw, too, upon a rough board 
placed at a broken pane of glass, a 
proclamation that spirits were sold 
there. With this encouragement I 
went fn and asked for a bed. 

“* Have you any money ?’ inquired 
the landlord, who was a fat, red-faced 
man. 


“*] have enough to buy a night’s 
lodging,’ said I, looking quite as saucy 
as I felt. There was a loud laugh in 
the cloud of fog that filled the bar- 
room, as I said this, and then I saw a 
face, which looked like a fire-red moon 
peeping from behind a curtain of 
mist. 

“¢A smart fellow,’ said the moon- 
faced man, ‘let him stay, and I will 
give him something to drink, for I'll 
lay you any wager that he ran away 
just as I did when I was a boy. The 
old man died, ye see, and left me to 
take care of the business at home, but 
I had a little too much spunk to be 
tied to a woman’s apron-string, if it 
was my mother. So I sloped.’ 

“«Come here, boy ;’ and here the 
miserable, ragged creature reeled to- 
wards me, and laid his trembling hand 
upon my shoulder; ‘we’ll drink to- 
gether, and be friends.’ 

“T turned from him with horror, and 
in a meeker tone asked the landlord 
for a bed, telling him that I could pay 
beforehand if he wished, but would 
like to go immediately to my room. 
This seemed to be satisfactory, for he 
called a boy, who showed me up a 
dirty stair-case to a small room over 
a part of the bar. The floor was 
warped, and in many places broken, 
and through the crevices fumes of 
tobacco and ardent spirits ascended, 
reminding me of something I had read 
in the Testament, about the smoke of 
a pit ascending forever and ever; and 
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with these vile fumes came up voices, 
and I heard language which (bad boy 
as I was) made my young flesh creep 
upon my bones. I covered my head, 
and tried to think of my mother’s 
sweet lullaby to little Nathan, and of 
the evening hymn; and, last of all, of 
her soft, earnest prayers, which I had 
often heard when snug in bed. I 
wondered if mother was not praying 
for me then, and if she would not shed 
many tears in her prayers that night. 
This thought brought tears to my own 
eyes, and I laid and cried till I fell 
asleep. 

«When I first awoke in the morn- 
ing, I imagined myself in my own 
clean room at home. I felt sure that, 
on looking up, I should see the shelves 
which I had made and painted blue, 
and whereon were arranged my books; 
should see, too, my father’s likeness, 
which, to please me, mother allowed 
me to keep in my own room. I 
thought, too, that the chest of draw- 
ers was there, and the desk which 
mother got Mr. Davis to make for me ; 
and there, too, the white curtains, 
neatly folded over the windows. I 
was not fairly awake, but was just 
thinking that mother would soon rap 
at my door and say ‘ Come, Jotham— 
come, my son, it is time to get up,’ 
when I heard a deep groan, or grunt, 
or snore, I knew not which; or whether 
it came from man, or swine, or horse, 
I could not tell; but it opened my 
eyes, and then I saw that same dirty 
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room, with its warped, broken floor, 
only looking more filthy and dismal 
by the gray light that came through 
the broken window, which was cur- 
tained with spider-webs, and studded 
with dead flies. It was a drear and 
cloudy day, and the wind, which came 
freely through that shattered window, 
seemed damp and chill. I dressed 
myself slowly and went down stairs. 
Not a living creature was stirring in 
any part of the house, and it was a 
question with me where the multitude, 
whose voices I had heard on the night 
before, could have deposited them- 
selves. On opening the bar-room 
door, however, the mystery was in a 
measure solved, for there, amid broken 
glasses, and gulfs of beer and brandy, 
lay quite a number of these eloquent 
gentlemen, apparently in a mesmeric 
state.” 


THE JOURNEY, CONTINUED. 

“Having paid for my lodging the 
night before, I had no occasion to 
wait, and so, taking my bundle, and 
wishing the sleepers pleasant dreams, 
I started upon my journey. On, on, 
on I went, sometimes whistling, but 
making rather bad work of that, for it 
takes a light heart to whistle; then 
saying to myself, what is the matter 
Jotham ?— You are going to seek 
your fortune. Very true. But then 
a question would come up as to what 
that fortune would be, and strange 
fears crept over me touching this thing; 
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for though I hoped that all would 
prove well, by ending well, still I could 
not help fearing that a bad ending 
would follow a bad beginning. 

“ But now, as I had fully made up 
my mind that I could not be so mean 
as to run a few miles from home and 
then run back again, my only care 
was to get as far away as my limited 
means would carry me. Sometimes | 
was so fortunate as to get a ride upon 
a team, and once was allowed to work 
my passage on a canal by leading the 
horse the greater part of the way. I 
usually stopped at night wherever I 
could find a place; but often, on find- 
ing the people very bad, would take 
myself off, and sleep in a shed or 
under a pile of boards. But if I found 
them very good, was still more anxious 
to get off. In such cases I was, no 
doubt, trying to run away from my- 
self. But my poor restless self fol- 
lowed me over hills and through 
long dreary valleys, followed me 
from town to town, from city to 
city, from state to state, till at last 
it brought this very same restless 
Jotham to the country where you now 
reside, — but a place very different in 
its appearance then from what it is 
now. A few villages had sprung up 


like ‘ Aladdin’s Palace,’ in the night 
time, but the principal part of this 
whole region of country was, at that 
time,a wilderness, hiding in its bosom 
here and there a snug hamlet, and a 


fruitful field.” 





> my heart that I was a very bad fel- 
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JOTHAM AT WORK. 


“Winter was now coming on, and I 
soon found that this was a poor place 
to seek a good fortune at this season 
of the year. After much trouble, how- 
ever, I succeeded in engaging myself 
to a logging company, (who were pre- 
paring to spend their winter in the 
woods,) as ‘cook of the camp.’ I can- 
not tell what were the feelings of the 
Prodigal when he let himself to feed 
swine, but I fancy that on engaging 
myself to this office, my own feelings 
were not widely different. I do not 
mean, by this, that there was much 
similarity in the two cases of feeding 
simply ; but I, like him, had dreamed 
beautiful dreams of a splendid fortune 
in ‘a far country.’ My winter’s work 
was new and toilsome, as all who know. 
anything of logging-camps, will read- 
ily imagine. All this, however, would 
have been soon forgotten, had I re- 
ceived the ‘good wages’ promised me; 
but in this I was disappointed. The 
project, got up by a company of crafty 
speculators, proved a failure, and I, 
with many others, was doomed to look 
back upon a hard winter wherein | 
had labored in vain, and spent my 
strength for nought. 

“When the spring came on, I en- 
gaged myself to a farmer, and went 
vigorously to work in clearing land. 
This, too, was dirty and laborious 
work. I was up to my ears in smut 
from morning till night ; but feeling in 
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low, there was some consolation in 


“T should here have been very 


looking as badly as I felt, and in know-¢ happy had it not been for a burden 


ing that [ was no ‘whited sepulchre.’ 
Things went on very well for a time, 
and I began to think that I should do 
something after all; when, lo! upon a 
certain day, I rolled a log upon my 
leg, which was so badly jammed, that I 
was carried to the house and kept there 
in close and painful confinement for 
nearly the whole summer. The farm- 
er’s family were very kind to me, and I 
heard the farmer himself say several 
times, that I seemed to be a good fel- 
low, only terrible unlucky. At such 
times, I always thought of Jonah, 
who, it will be remembered, was quite 
as unlucky as myself. During this 
tedious confinement, I thought much 
of my mother and little Nathan. — 
Sometimes I had almost made up my 
mind to write, but then I was too 
proud to tell her how I now looked 
upon my past conduct, and was not 
willing that she should know how bit- 
ter had been the fruits of my disobe- 
dience. I tried to pacify myself by say- 
ing, it will only make her feel worse 
to know of my misfortune; by-and- 
by, I shall have a better story to tell. 

“ After a long time I got pretty well, 
and, through the influence of the kind 
farmer, obtained a place where there 
was easier work and better wages. 
Here I went on bravely; dressed my- 
self up in new clothes, and became 
very popular among the young people 
who lived at a village hard by. 


something like the one which Bunyan 
carried upon his back, but which lay 
at my heart, and made all laughter 
seem to me like the crackling of 
thorns under a:pot. Notwithstanding 
this, however, I accepted an invitation 
to make one of a party who were to 
improve the first good sleighing by a 
ride on ‘ Mill Creek.’ Good sleighing 
came early in the winter; a thick 
covering of ice was spread upon all 
waters, and, on a moonlight evening, 
we started with gay horses, and a still 
gayer company, for our ride. You 
know something of a ride upon the 
ice, but have never seen a more ani- 
mated chase of horses and drivers, 
than we had that evening upon the 
Creek. We became rather reckless 
at last, and the young ladies, who ap- 
prehended some accident from this 
furious driving, begged leave to spend 
the remainder of the evening at a 
hotel near by, and leave us to finish 
our race with skates upon the river. 
To this arrangement we all consented, 
and were soon whirling upon the ice. 
I had outstripped all my companions, 
but still heard their merry voices not 
far behind me, when, wishing to decoy 
them from my track, I darted to an 
inlet close at hand, where I paused 
to take breath and to look upon a 
scene exceedingly grand. A steep hill, 
thickly covered with large forest-trees, 
rose on either hand, the deep shade of 
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which, contrasted with the soft, silver 
light upon the ice, seemed intensely 
dark.” 


THE WOLVES. 


“There was something dreadful in 
being alone here, and I was preparing 
to turn back, when I heard a sharp 
yell, and, quicker than thought, a 
giant wolf bounded from the wooded 
bank upon the ice. I cannot tell 
what happened next. I only remem- 
ber turning back and plunging for- 
ward. I never turned my head, yet I 
knew that more than one wolf was in 
hot pursuit. I had some hope that 
my companions had passed on, and 
that I might soon overtake them. So 
on I flew, with the night-breeze whiz- 
zing in my ears, and every nerve 


stretched almost to cracking. I heard 
my pursuers close at my heels, and 
more than once tacked to avoid them, 
as I saw their shadows bounding at 


my side. My strength began to fail 
me, and my heart to sink at the 
thought of mother and little Nathan, 
when, close to the river’s brink, I saw 
a rude hut. I plunged forward, forced 
an entrance, rolled a heavy log upon 
the door, which I had hastily closed, 
and the next moment felt it quiver 
with the fierce assault of the wolves. 
But it stood the first shock, and gave 
me time to look around for materials 
wherewith to fortify myself more se- 
curely. Such things were at hand, 
for the hut proved to be a kind of 
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workshop used by lumbermen, when 
building rafts. 

“For one hour, at least, after firmly 
fastening the door, I sat listening to 
the deafening shout of the wolves, and 
congratulating myself on my escape. 
But the hut was cold, and having been 
so overheated in my desperate race, I 
found this sudden cooling off very un- 
pleasant. In this uncomfortable situa- 
tion, it was natural to think of my 
pleasant home far away, of all that I 
was suffering and had suffered since 
I had chosen the way of the trans- 
gTessor. 

“These thoughts at last became 
harder to bear than were the cold 
chills which shook me as with an 
ague. I crept to the warmest corner 
of the hut, and tried to go to sleep; 
but it was of no use. Conscience had 
cornered me at last, and think I must, 
and think I did, (O, such sad, harrow- 
ing thoughts!) till I knew, by the 
moonlight which came through the 
crevices, that the night was far spent. 
On going to the door and looking cau- 
tiously around, I saw that the wolves 
had given up the chase and retired ; 
and knowing the direction of the 
main road, which lay about a mile 
from the river, I bade good-bye to the 
friendly hut, and went my way. The 
walk to the hotel, where we had left 
part of our company on the night be- 
fore, was longer than I had supposed. 
My limbs were very sore and stiff, so 
that the sun was fairly up before I 
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gained the hotel. The people there parents. For this reason I seldom ac- 
told me that my eee ~e ae Evans a 7 went to 
gone home much alarmed, and would { spend an evening there. But on the 
probably bring out a company to search { evening after the wolf hunt, I con- 
for me. So I took a hasty break- { sented to go. 
fast, and, mounting a horse, proceeded { ‘“‘I have come to bid you good-bye, 
homeward. On the way, I met quite ? Aunt Hannah,’ said Evans, after we 
a troop of horsemen, and among the ? had talked awhile. 
rest the kind farmer for whom I had “Good-bye? my son,’ replied she, 
broken my leg. They were going in ( ‘ why, where are you going ?? 
quest of me, and, now that I was found, “*T am going home,’ said he, look- 
listened eagerly to an account of my } ing very happy. ‘Mother don’t ex- 
race with the wolves. I tried to laugh { pect me so soon, but I have had won- 
and make light of the whole affair, / derful luck. I have earned money 
but the farmer shook his head and enough to take up that mortgage, and 
said, ‘ Don’t, Jotham ; youare a terri- { now I shall carry on the home place.’ 
ble unlucky fellow, and I’m sure it is “* Well,’ said Aunt Hannah, ‘you 
of God’s mercy that you were not came from home with your mother’s 
torn to inches.’ blessing. Jonas, you have been a 
“The remembrance of my sad } good boy, and the Lord has been with 
thoughts and good resolutions formed § ym, & he was with saan How is 
in the hut by the river side, might } it with you, Jotham? don’t you want 
have passed away like the morning to see your mother, child ?’ ; 
cloud, had it not been for Aunt Han-| “«Yes, ma’am,’ said I, turning 
nah, who was at that time forty years | 2Way my head. 
younger than at the present. She} “ ‘When did you hear from her?’ 
was a widow with one daughter, and } inquired Aunt Hannah. ‘ Does she 
lived a near neighbor to the man for } know where you are, Jotham #” 
whom I worked. Evans, as he was | mn Why, no, ma’am,’ said I, stath- 
called, a fine, steady chap, who lived meringly, ‘I guess she don’t.’ 
; 











in the same house with me, and with “There was a long silence. At 

whom I lodged, was very fond of visit- last Aunt Hannah turned to me with 

ing Aunt Hannah; but though she } @ very serious face, and said — 

was very kind and motherly, I had § “* Jotham, did you make any prom- 

always felt a little afraid of her. It ises last night, when you were in that 

seemed strange to me that, when I lone hut, and the wolves at the door ?’ 
| 


was present, the conversation always ‘This was an unexpected question, 


turned on the duty of children to their ’ but I answered fairly, ‘ Yes.’ 
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“ «To Conscience,’ was the reply. break ? 

«“¢ And what is conscience?’ asked “In a few months from that time, I 
Aunt Hannah. came ‘down East’ again. But I came 

“*My mother taught me,’ said I, ) with my mother’s consent, and had no 
‘that it is the voice of God in the } occasion to run away from myself or 
heart.’ anybody else. I soon got over being 

“«Then you have vowed a most sol- an unlucky fellow, but worked hard, 
emn vow,’ — and Aunt Hannah looked » and at last moved my mpther and 
me steadily in the face, —‘ beware how } Nathan to the place where you now 
it is broken!’ live. I provided for those of my own 

“That night I told Jonas the whole ) household, and then God gave me 
of my story. He could not help laugh- « work to do for Him. So I go here 
ing when I told him that I had ran > and there, not to spite fog, mist, and 
away from his mother, as well as my ? drizzle, but to be about my Master’s 
own; but he was very glad when I ? business.” 
made up my mind to start for home Here ends the story of Uncle Jo- 
with him. So was Aunt Hannah, } tham’s sleigh-ride. Now, the rest of 
upon whom we called as we went { the acts of Uncle Jotham, and all that 
along. She shook me heartily by the { he did in the way of making people 
hand, and wiped the tears from her , better, and how he took care of Aunt 
eyes. ‘ Hannah and Nancy, poor Nancy! may 

“T was not received by my mother { be written in a future number of the 
less cordially than was the ‘ Prodigal { Magazine, by Cousin Mary. 
son’ by his father. It is true that she cd Oi ata 
did not meet me a ‘ great way off,’ for 


me ig we Sane Mint 4 meni et pride of the human intellect, with all 
SOE Se SO Wns Shak eee ) its defects, redundancies, and errors 
en i 08 ne 5 mat she ‘fell on } ‘ is the cute reason of ages, ieee 
I AE SR SO, NR bining the principles of original jus- 
nek owe at ea pee nnres rey tice with the infinite variety of human 
to say, that I had sinned greatly, and Sc ica 

was not worthy to be called her son. ae ; 

“ Nathan had grown to be a red- 

cheeked, noisy fellow, racing about the ; As to be perfectly just is an attri- 
house with his trucks; but he had bute of the divine nature; to be so to 
forgotten his ‘bub.’ What wonder, | the utmost of our abilities, is the glory 
then, if I sat down in the chimney- ) of man. — Addison. 


“¢ And to whom ?’ inquired she. | corner, and cried as if my heart would 
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The Grim Man. 


Here is the picture of a warrior! Holy Land; that same Palestine, 
with his sabre. The children think { where our Saviour lived ; where Abra- 
him a grim-looking man, and judge ‘ ham, Isaac, and Jacob, fed their flocks. 
that he must belong to a wild coun- { Some parts of India are very lovely. 
try. But no. He is a native of Be- ‘ But I suppose that you all know some- 
loochistan, situated between Persia thing of warm, flowery India, where 
and Hindostan. These people are‘ the palm and banyan trees grow. 
called Belooches, and live partly in ‘ You have heard, too, of its deep jun- 
towns and partly in tents. But is it gles, made of tangled vines and wild 
a wild country? Does it look black Steed. Beautiful blossoms often peep 
and grim, like this Belooch? Persia, Sout from the jungles. The Indian 
Arabia, and India, are not very far } rose, the crimson ceiba, and the snow- 
from Palestine, which is called the > white myette, are sometimes there. 
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Lovely birds are there, too, with plu- 
mage brighter far than those of our 
own land. What are these jungles, 
then, but fragrant bowers, lovely as 
was the garden of Eden? I will tell 
you. They are hiding places for sav- 
age beasts, and poisonous reptiles. 
When I was a child, and read of 
India, with its dark-green orange- 
groves, its tall pagodas, where the 
myrtle hung in flowering wreaths, 
its clustering palms, and silver foun- 
tains, 1 wondered why my mother did 
not move to India. But in after years 
I heard that braided vines, fragrant 
roses, and bright singing birds, were 
not all of the jungles ; and that orange 


of a good man who stopped to reason 
with a highway robber. He told of 
death, and of the dreadful account to 
which wicked persons, like him, must 
be called. All this time the robber 
was threatening to take his life; but 
after all was afraid to do it, and finally 
ran off, leaving him with his purse, 
and with a sound head. This was 
overcoming evil with good. 


Tom Tiger in California. 
LETTER V. 


Dear Mr. Forrester, — My last 


’ letter was written from Fort Larramie. 


We staid there in camp the better part 


bowers, clustering palms, and silver ( of four days, making preparations for 
fountains, were not all of India. So I crossing the mountains. We had con- 
concluded that good people, and not siderable to accomplish, and all hands 


fair scenery merely, make a desirable ¢ ) were busy. Our trunks, which in Bos- 
home. It is sad to read or hear of ? ton we thought admirably calculated 
wicked idol-worship in any land, and ? for the journey, were now all torn to 
we will hope that the time is not far ? | pieces, and the leather covering made 
distant when it shall be heard no more. into bags, which we fastened together 
Look now at this Belooch. Of what? in pairs to throw across the backs of 
are you thinking, grim warrior? What our mules, like saddle-bags. They 
if you should jump from the picture, § will be much lighter and easier to 
and brandish your sabre over our handle. In addition to this, we have 


heads? Should we run for our lives, 
or stop, and try to teach you the 
great commandment, “ Thou shalt not ‘ 
kill 2” 

“ A fine time to preach from a text,” 
says Edward, “when a grim man, 
with a long beard, and a turban, is 
brandishing a sabre over your head.” 

So it might, and yet I have heard } 

VOL. V. 10 


thrown away many heavy articles, 
such as trunks, boxes, bundles of old 
clothes, and so forth. The object is 
to reduce the weight of our luggage 
as much as possible, every pound 
saved being of importance. 

July 12.— We left Fort Larramie 
this morning, and travelled thirty 
miles, following up the Platte river as 
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before. The grass is growing poorer } the road which leads from the Platte 
every hour, there not having been any ) to the Sweet Water river. While 


rain here for some time. 

‘July 14. — Our course is now about 
south-west. We are in sight of Lar- 
ramie Peak, one of the Black Hills, 
and the first peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains visible. I was astonished 
to find the road so good here. For 
the last three days it has been as hard 
and nearly as smooth as any road in 
New England. We have made from 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day ea- 
sily. 

July 16.— Crossed the Platte river 
to-day at noon. Our baggage was 
put on board of a rudely constructed 
boat, and went over safely. Our ani-. 
mals swam across. Beyond the river 
we found the road more sandy, and 
hard togo over. Large quantities of 
provisions had been thrown away by 
the emigrants, among which were 
beans, flour, hams, and hard bread. 
Besides this, we passed numerous 
wagons left, and a variety of heavy 
articles, iron castings, crowbars, shov- 
els, gold-sifters, and, to crown the 
whole, one entire running-gear for a 
saw-mill! It is not strange-that these 
things are thrown away, but it was 
folly to think of carrying them. 

There is every appearance of game 
in these regions, but the presumption 
is that the great number of emigrants 
which are constantly passing, has 
frightened it away from the road. 

July 19.— This day we arrived at 


stopping a short time on the former, 
Charley and I caught a fine parcel of 
fish, principally chubs and bull-heads, 
Fish here don’t seem to know exactly 
what a hook is, or how to get the bait 
without harm. Consequently we find 
it no difficult task to catch them. 

July 20.— We reached the Sweet 
Water river to-day, and found the 
water and grass much better, though 
everything shows that it has been a 
very dry time. We had several show- 
ers during the last night, with consid- 
erable thunder and lightning, which 
makes the air delightful. The Rocky 
Mountains, in the distance, appear in 
regular succession one above another, 
until their tops are lost in the clouds. 
Their sides are scantily wooded, and 
they look very unlike the hills in New 
England. 

July 22.— Yesterday morning my 
mule took it into his head to havea 
spree. So, after he was saddled, he 
quietly turned his head eastward, and 
ranaway. Thinking that I could soon 
catch him, the company started for- 
ward, and I ran after my clumsy, long- 
eared friend. I did not succeed in 
catching him until noon, and, as near 
as I could judge, I had to go back at 
least four miles. However, I did catch 
him; and, after due punishment, I set 
his ears towards the land of gold 
again. He was somewhat hurried the 


) rest of the day, and it occurred to me 
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several times that he got the worst of 2 mountains now hem us in on all sides. 
the bargain. At night-fall, although I ? We continue to follow up the Sweet 
had got on as fast as I could, no signs ? Water river, which is growing smaller 
of the company could I see, and finally (as we approach its source. A large 
I gave up for that day, fed my mule, ? train of Mormon trading-wagons 
and prepared to camp for the night ¢ passed us to-day, while we were en- 
under a bunch of shrubbery, near the camped, bound for Salt Lake city, 
road. More than once, during that? which is now about four hundred 
night, I heard the distant howling of { miles distant. These Mormons ap- 
wolves ; and,as you may guess,I slept { pear quite intelligent, and are well 
rather uncomfortably. But at dawn I { acquainted with all the peculiarities 
was safe; and, as soon as it was light ; and history of this section. From 
enough to see distinctly, I started on- § them we obtained much information 
ward. Before noon I had the gratifi- { respecting our route, the news from 
cation of seeing our company at rest the States, &c. 

close to the road, waiting for ms; | July 26.— We are still upon the 


Though there was not in reality much } Sweet Water river, which is now only 
danger of getting lost, yet the adven- } about two rods across. About noon 
ture was not a very pleasant one, and ) we passed what is called the Devil’s 
I shall try not to repeat it very soon. $ Gate, a huge ravine cut through the 


Just at night we passed Indepen- $ mountain by the river. The rocky 
dence Rock, as it is called, a huge precipices on both sides are three hun- 
mass of rock resembling granite, over ) dred feet high. Just beyond this gap 
six hundred feet long, and from one ? one of our men killed a large buffalo, 
to three hundred feet thick. It is a ? which was a very acceptable piece of 
place of considerable note evidently, 
judging from the names which have 
been painted on its sides by different ? to-day to the Little Sweet Water river, 


| 
( 
travellers, of which I should = a distance of sixteen miles. We are 


good fortune. 


July 27.— We crossed the plains 


there were over ten thousand. Some ? now only twenty miles from the South 
of them are painted in large letters, ( Pass. In the distance we have a fine 
and, at a short distance, look like ? view of the Wind river mountains, 
signs, and very conspicuous. Near { the tops of which are white with snow. 
this rock there is a spring, the waters { The nights are cool, though most of 
of which produce saleratus, exactly aS { our company camp in the open air 
sea water produces salt; and there are { every night. Some of our tents were 
tons of it in the vicinity. left behind at Larramie, and, as yet, 

July 23.— High and precipitous ( we have experienced no serious incon- 
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venience. In fact, some of the men 
prefer the open air with a blanket, to 
a closed tent. 

Game is getting more plenty. I 
shot a mountain sheep to-day. Its 
horns were over two feet long. Deer, 
prairie hens, and hares, are seen al- 
most constantly. 

July 31. — This day we crossed the 
highest ground in the South Pass, 
from the head waters of the Sweet 
Water river to those of the Little 
Sandy river. My ideas of this pass 
have been altogether erroneous. In- 
stead of a lofty and steep mountain, 
with craggy sides and a snow-capped 
summit, I find it almost as level as it 
has been from Independence. The 
rise to it has been gentle, and I cer- 
tainly should not have known that it 
was the “pass” if I had not been 
told. 

The Little Sandy river is a beauti- 
ful clear stream, now very small; in 
fact a brook, with no signs of fish. It 


2 in abundance; we do not go a mile 
without seeing game of some sort. 
Aug. 2.— Still on the Sandy river, 
? Some of our men killed two deer to. 
} day, and some other small game. So 
; far we have never been put on short 
‘ allowance of food or water, and have 
seen no time when we were not over- 

; loaded with provisions. 

Aug. 4.— Left camp at daylight 
this morning, and travelled thirty- 
three miles across the country, to 
Green river, another branch of the 
Rio Colorado. We saw game in great 
abundance, deer, prairie hens, ante- 
lope, and wild turkeys. 

: Aug. 7.— We have been delayed 
here by the sickness of two of our 

) men. They are now well, and prep- 
arations are making for a start. We 
have caught some fish in this river, 

principally trout. The forage is first- 

best, and we do not feel in much of a 

hurry to be off. 

Aug. 8.— We made this day only 





flows into the Rio Colorado, which ? eight miles, and that was the hardest 
empties into the northern extremity } eight miles [ever saw. Our road lay 
of the Gulf of California. It was an } over mountain ridges, through — 
interesting sight to us to see the first } filled with fallen trees, down steep hill- 
water that flows into the Pacific Ocean, } Sides, which seemed almost impassa- 
and our company made the woods ring } ble. We were well paid for our labor 


again with cheers upon coming up $ in the magnificent views which we 
* ‘ ° . ) : 
with it. We dined upon its banks, } had of the surrounding country from 


and had a sort of jollification there. 
The mountain-tops all around us 
are covered withsnow. The nearest, 
I should say, were ten miles distant. 
Deer and prairie hens are row found 


} the hill-tops. Long ridges, some cov- 
) ered with snow, stretched away in the 
distance, deeply variegated with va- 
rious tints, — red, green, yellow, and 
white, beautifully blended together, — 





) 
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mighty forests, which have never re- | These were the first hot springs I had 
sounded with the strokes of the wood- § ever seen, and I found it impossible to 
man’s axe. Talk of the wild woods {hold my hand in the water. Some 
of New England as much as you will, } of the water tastes exactly like soda 
but there is no such thing there. You § water, which has probably given the 
must come here to see the wilderness. { springs this name; and some have a 

Aug. 10. — Our course has been } 
the same for three days. We have § dently a volcanic country, the rocks 


seen several bears to-day, and porous, or spongy. The ground 


covered in many places with the | space, some hot, and some very cold. 
( 
(gs 
5 


more sulphurous taste. This is evi- 


of Indians. The grass continues good. } is extremely parched up, and I do not 
We see but very little rock, which § think there has been any rain here for 
makes it easy passing over these rough ) six weeks. Yet the grass is much 
better than any one would suppose. 

Aug. 18.— Nothing worth mention- 
ing has occurred for several days. We 
made thirty miles to-day without find- 
ing a drop of water. We have seen 
many dead animals for two or three 
days, and small parcels of provisions 
left by emigrants. 


places. 

Aug. 11. — Our way to-day is as it 
has been for several days — over hills 
and valleys, swamps, and fallen trees 
We reached Bear river about noon, 
where we struck the main road, which 
we were glad to see. I forgot to say 
that, after reaching Sandy river, we 
took a new route across the country to? Aug. 21.—Our course to-day has 
this place, in order to find better for- ? been over a level plain, with a clay 
age for our beasts. We have now got ? soil, but dry and dusty. We found no 
nearly out of flour, but we expect to ? water or grass in a space of fourteen 
be able to get a plenty at Salt Lake ? miles; nothing but some wild sage. 
city, now fifty miles distant. Game has almost entirely disappeared, 

Aug. 15.—Our company concluded ? though I saw some rabbits and squir- 
to take a short cut off, between Fort rels early this morning. Our animals 
Hall and Salt Lake city, and not visit ( are now giving out, and many of our 
either place. We succeeded in get- | company have to go on foot, though 
ting a small quantity of flour at an { mine Seems to be strong yet. Almost 
Indian village, and can now push for- { every day some horse or mule is left 
ward. behind, and frequently two at a time. 

About noon, to-day, we passed what { We overtook a company that left In- 
is called the “ Soda Fountain,” and it § dependence a week before we did, with 
is a great curiosity. There are as‘ ox-teams. They say they have got 
many as twenty springs within a small ’ along quite easily, and indeed their 
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oxen seemed to be in tolerable good } reach California in about four weeks, 

condition. {unless we are delayed a long time 
We shall stop here two or three? unnecessarily. Iam glad of it, for] 

days to recruit our animals, as the ? begin to dislike this desert. 

forage is excellent. We expect to 











The Owl. 


Have the children ever heard per- } had lived in a wilderness all the days 
sons boast that they were not brought } of their lives, and yet were afraid 
up in the woods to be scared at an) of their own shadows. Now, when 
owl? We might suppose from this ) children are foolishly afraid of hear- 
that persons born and brought up in ) ing or seeing something frightful, we 
the woods, must, of necessity, be very ) always know that older persons are in 
courageous. But this is not always the fault. No little child will see 2 
true. strange sight or hear a strange sound, 

I once knew some little girls who ) unless some silly body has put such 4 
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was a grave-yard, and beyond that 
stood the dark-looking old barn, where 
the little girls said that poor widow 
and good withal, but, as I have be- Jones went to cry for her son Tommy, 
fore told you, very timid. They had ? who was drowned at sea. Now, what 


notion into their heads. The little 
a cousin, a fine brave little boy, ; made that story quite impossible, was 
( 


girls, who lived in the woods, were 
named Ella and Abba, pretty girls, 


lived in the city, and his name was} the fact that widow Jones had been 
Ami Wise. Now it so happened that { dead for years, and her body rested in 
this cousin Ami paid the little girls a {a green grave beneath a willow-tree 
visit, and while they sat in the chim- § in that very grave-yard. So, of course, 
ney corner at night and cracked nuts, { Ami did not believe that a poor woman 
he delighted them with wonderful § could be dead, and at the same time 
stories of city life. He told them § crying night after night upon a hay- 
of tall meeting-houses, of jails, state- { mow; so he was determined to know 
prisons, and navy-yards. He told‘ what it was. Abba and Ella were 
them, too, of ships, steamboats, rail- § very much frightened at the thought 
roads, and telegraphs. The little girls § of venturing near the place, but Ami 
wanted to know if, among all these } persuaded them to go as far as the 
things, there were no houses haunted ) wall; and, once there, he got them 
by evil spirits, who came by moon-} over into the grave-yard, and found 
light and made a great knocking.) them a comfortable seat upon the 
Ami told them “ Yes, verily,” there 2 green turf that covered two dear little 


dren had gone to God ;) but they were 
scarcely seated before they heard the 


themselves, and knocking one another, 
not only by moonlight, but by sun- 
light, and sometimes without either; ¢ strange voice from the old barn. 
but they did not often choose lonely “ Boo, hoo, hoo,” said the voice. 
houses for their knocking. Then Ella “Tt is poor widow Jones,” said 
and Abba would tell him of the strange ? Abba, and she clung to her sister, 
sounds that had been heard in an old ¢ while they both trembled from head 
barn, which stood in a field hard by. ’ to foot. 
At this, Ami laughed, and said that he “She has not a very genteel way 
must go some night and listen to the { of crying,” said Ami, “and I mean to 
performance. go and see what sort of a face she 
Accordingly, on a bright moonlight ‘ makes.” 
evening, he prevailed on Ella and Saying this he darted off, and was 
Abba to go with him as far as the $ soon out of sight. The strange “ boo, 
stone-wall, on the other side of which ‘ hoo, hoo,” continued, and Ami tarried 


were evil spirits in the city, oe children, (I mean their dodies, the chil- 
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( 


so long that the little girls were very § o’clock in the morning, by this singular 
much afraid that he had been spirited } cry, and, opening his window, replied, 
away. So Ella mustered courage, and } “ Who’s there below? My name is 





screamed at the top of her voice — 
“Ami Wise! Ami Wise!” 


“No,” answered her cousin, mer- 


rily, “you are not wise, dear; you 
must be a little fool to have lived in 
the woods so long, and yet to be scared 
at an owl.” 

But we ought, in justice to the little 
girls, to say, that tall, grown-up men 
have sometimes been frightened at 
the strange notes of an owl. A party 
of Highlanders once encamped for a 
night in a dreary-looking place, where 
lofty trees gave great solemnity to the 
scene, and where the Indians had built 
a lonely tomb. The travellers had 
finished their supper, and were pre- 
paring to retire for the night, when 
the low, dismal notes of the horned 
owl fell upon their ears. The sound 
was new to them, and they concluded, 
as did Abba and Ella, that it must be 
the moaning of a spirit, whom they 
had disturbed by building a fire. — 
Thus, instead of sleeping quietly, as 
all well people with a good conscience 
are bound to do, they passed a tedious 
night of fear, and with the first dawn 
of day quitted the gloomy spot. 

Were they wise? The little owl, 
when sitting, utters a cry so much 
like a human voice, “aimé, aima, 


aa 


not Edmé, but Peter.” 


The Jack-Knife. 


A ship was driven out of her course, 
and cast away within sight of an un- 
known coast. All on board might 
have escaped in the boats, though 
rather crowded, but one of the passen- 
gers, on their refusing to admit his 
trunk in any boat, remained in the 
ship to unfasten it and get out his 
pocket-book, which contained notes to 
the amount of £20,000. This he 
thought would not detain him a mo- 
ment, and he requested them to wait; 
but, in the hurry and confusion of the 
moment, he could not immediately 
recollect what he had done with the 
key of the trunk. Having found it at 
last and secured the money, he per- 
ceived to his dismay that every boat 
was out of sight, while the ship was 
falling apart, and suddenly he found 
himself in the sea. Catching at some 
article that was floating by, he clung 
to it almost unconsciously, not relax- 
ing his hold even when his senses 
were failing. Fortunately he was 
floated to land, and when he revived 


he found himself lying on the beach. 
As soon as his strength returned, he 
ascended an eminence, but could see 


edmé,” that it once deceived a man ?} no sign of the wreck or boats, or of 
who was sleeping in the turrets of ? any humancreature. But, as he was 
a castle. He was awaked at three ( leaning despondingly against a tree, 
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he was suddenly startled by being} ery. Once also, when they were at- 
slapped on the shoulder, while a voice ‘ tacked by a wild beast, the sailor, by 
to his ear exclaimed, “ What cheer, my } a prompt use of his jack-knife, saved 
hearty?” ‘Turning around, he gladly 2 their lives. 
recognized one of the crew, and in- , They had lived in this manner for 
quired what had become of the rest? (some months, when, arriving at the 
“ Why, I don’t know, but I suppose ; opposite side of the island, they found 
they are safe by this time; but I have ’ it inhabited by savages, who conduct- 
seen nothing of them.” ed them to their king. The gentle- 
“Were you with them in the? man, anxious to conciliate their cop- 
boats ?” ? per-skinned majesty, produced a five 
“No, I staid on board to the last.” | hundred pound bank note, and politely 
“And so did I, though I was not } offered it to his acceptance. The king 
aware of your being aboard. I hope } examined it with some curiosity, ap- 
you succeeded as well as I did, in { plied it to his nose and tongue, and, 
being satisfied that it was not good to 
eat, returned it with contempt. The 
gentleman soon found that his twenty 
thousand pounds could not procure 
him the smallest consideration. The 
sailor, on the contrary, in a few days 
“No, I could not think of leaving } become a personage of great impor- 
the ship as long as the planks held to- § tance, for the many services which he 
gether. She could not say I was not § was enabled to render with his jack- 
true to the last. But come, comrade, } knife, among a people where iron was 
let us see what kind of quarters we) unknown. ‘They liberally supplied 
have got into.” their wants, and his rich friend was 
They travelled some distance with- } glad to profit by his bounty. 
out any sight of a habitation. Neces- One day, as they were attending 
sity quickened their ingenuity; they ) the king on an eminence overlooking 
were successful, occasionally catching ) the sea, they descried a distant sail 
fish, oysters, or birds, in all which the ? evidently passing the island. They 
sailor’s jack-knife proved of invalua- kindled a bonfire and hoisted signals, 
ble service, in preparing the proper but they did not succeed in attracting 
Snares and weapons, in opening the ? notice. 
oysters, cutting up or cleaning the fish “Tf we only had a boat,” exclaimed 
or birds — above all, in striking a light ) the sailor, “I think we could get 
to make a fire for the purpose of cook- ? within hail, as she does not stand far 








saving your property.” 

“T had nothing to save but a jack- 
knife and plug of tobacco — both safe 
enough in my trowsers’ pockets.” 

“Then why did you not think of 


saving yourself at once?” 
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out, though it is plain she intends e The Spirit of Obedience, 
pass without touching this way.” 

The gentleman | vroduced his twen- 
ty thousand pou i:, ind offered it to 
the king in exchanye for a canoe; but ) Jjg you think any of you can tell what 
his majesty rejected the roll of paper, ? the spirit of obedience means? Well, 


| Now, my dear children, I am going 
and turned to the sailor with a single you read my story, and then I hope 

ae 

(Ss 

be 

( 

( 


ts tell you a story about some chil. 
dren, to illustrate what this means. 


word, “ Knife.” vou will be able to tell. Now for the 
The bargain was instantly closed ; 
the jack-knife was received by the 
king with no less deli -ht ‘an was ex- 
perienced by the Englishmen as they 
jumped into the canoe. By dint of hard 
paddling and a favorable current, they 
got within hail, and were taken on “Can’t Charlie and Miriam draw 
board of the ship, which proved to be‘ him just as well as I? I don't 
an English vessel homeward bound. § want to go,” said Maria. “I want 
As they came within sight of the § to go and see Jane Howe, this morn- 
white cliffs, the gentleman took the ¢ jp e.” 
sailor apart and handed him two} Now, Maria knew very well that 
notes, which amounted to a thousand } her mother would rather she would 
pounds, and said: “ You must not re- draw the baby than to have Charlie; 
fuse to accept this, for you have done ? for he wasa romping boy, and, though 
more than twenty times as much as I very good-natured, and very fond of 
could have done. I trust you may his little brother Tommy, he was not 
find these bills, one day or other, as? the most careful boy alive, and had 
useful as your jack-knife has been. Fos overturned the carriage in his 
have learned, by this time, that a romping glee; but his mother hap- 
man’s wealth is to be measured, nct pened to be close by, and prevented 
by the extent of his possessions, but / any great mischief. But this morn- 
by the use he can make of them.” ing she was going to be very busy, 
| making cakes and tarts, and other nice 


- * Osten: Maria,” said her mother, 
“you and Miriam may take the baby 
round the garden in his wagon this 
Sante a little while, if you want 


~~ 
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‘things for the children, against little 

SocraTEs was accustomed to de- } Sarah’s birth-day. 
clare, that “the sun might as easily! Now, do you think Maria had the 
be spared from the universe, as free spirit of obedience when she made 
speech from the liberal institutions of § excuses against doing as her mother 
society.” ‘ wanted her to? Her mother said— 
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« Well, Maria, 1 am sorry you are{ “O, pooh! fiddlestick,” said Maria, 
not willing to obey me this time; butI§“I do not believe he would upset 
must insist upon your going with baby § him.” 
this morning, as I am so very busy, Maria looked out into the road, and 
and I am afraid to trust Miriam with ) away up the road she saw Jane com- 
only Charlie.” ing. ‘Too impatient to wait, she ex- 

So Maria said no more, but went 5 claimed — 
and put on her sun-bonnet, and she? “There is Jane coming. There, 
and her sister went out to draw baby. ? you and Charlie can amuse the baby 
Charlie and Sarah were already play- 2a few minutes, while I go to meet 
ing in the garden, but when they saw ? her.” 
the girls with the wagon, “There is? But mother did not want you to 
baby,” said Charlie, and off they ? leave him,” said Miriam. 
scampered after them; for baby was Sa Well, then, come along,” said Ma- 
a great pet. Charlie, in his glee, ¢ ria, angrily, and, catching hold of the 
nearly overturned the carriage and the { tongue of the carriage, she began to 
girls, but, perceiving his danger, he ! run towards the gate. 
stopped, and only galloped on ee Miriam kept calling out to her to 
to amuse the baby. ‘They drew him § stop, but she would not mind; so poor 
along very pleasantly for a while, but Miriam ran after her, and overtook 
Maria did not feel happy at all about her just after she got into the road. 
it. Her spirit was not right. Jane$ “I don’t think you ought to take 
Howe was in her mind all the time, § baby out into the road,” said gentle 
and the pleasure she had anticipated, little Miriam; “ you know mother 
helping Jane to fix an arbor, as they } does not like to have you.” 
called it, in Jane’s garden. She had “What a fuss you do make! come 
not given up her own will to her? along,” said Maria; “she did not tell 
mother’s, and in this spirit nothing? me not to take him out into the 
looked pleasant to her. road.” 

“T wish mother was not so fussy,” “Yes, but you know she did say so 
said she; ‘lam sure I do not see why ? once,” said Miriam. 
you and Charlie are not as capable to “Do hold your tongue, and come 
take charge of baby and draw him, as { along. I tell you mother did not say 
anybody. I am sure nothing can § this morning we must not go out into 
hurt him here.” the road,” said Maria. 

“But you know,” said Miriam, And so on she ran, and Miriam 
“that mother is afraid Charlie will § tried to keep up with her. Poor baby, 
upset him again.” he had a hard time of it, for she jolted 
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him along over the stones without any { 
care, till at last he began to cry. ( 

“ There, you have made him cry,” 
said Miriam. 

Just then, Charlie came running up 
to them, and Miriam appealed to him 
if it was not too bad for Maria to run 
so with baby. Charlie was highly in- 
dignant at Maria, and told her to stop, 
for he could take better care of him 
than that. But Maria did not mind, 
but kept running on, and calling to 
Jane, who was now within calling dis- 
tance. She did not like to leave him 
to the care of Charlie, for her mother 
had strictly forbidden it that morning. 
But she did not care if she did disobey 
one of her mother’s old commands, or 
rather requests, which was, that she 
should not take the carriage with baby } 
in it out into the road. She tried to 
satisfy her conscience, just as she had 
tried to satisfy Miriam, by thinking 
mother did not tell me anything about | 
it this morning. As Jane came up 
with them they stopped. But the sun 
was shining in baby’s face, and this 
he did not like at all, poor child; so 
he cried the louder. 

“Dear me, how you do squall!” 
said Maria. “I wish I did not always 
have baby to tend.” 

“Why did n’t you come over this 
morning to help me?” said Jane. 

‘*‘ Because, mother took it into her: 
head that I was the only one who 
could tend Tommy. Dear me, I wish 
I were you, Jane,” said Maria, “ for 
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you have no babies to trouble you at 
your house.” 

“Why, Maria,” said Jane, “how 
can you say so? I would give the 
world to have such a little brother as 
Tommy,” and, kneeling down, she be- 
gan to caress him and play with him. 

“Why, Maria,” said she, “I do not 
wonder he cries; the sun shines so hot 
right in his darling little face. Let’s 
turn the carriage round, and go home 
with him.” 

So they tried to turn it round, but, 
not knowing how exactly, the wheel 
caught, and over it went. Poor baby 
fell out and bruised its forehead upon 
the stones. Jane caught him up, and 
tried to comfort him. Maria stood by, 
very much frightened at what she had 
They tried to get baby to go 
into the wagon again, but he was so 
much afraid that he would not, but 
cried and clung faster to Jane, when 
they tried. 

“What shall we do?” said Miriam, 


almost crying. 


done. 


“Why, we must carry him home 
in our arms,” said Jane. “I will carry 
him as far as I can, and then Maria 
can take him. Charles can bring the 
wagon.” 

So she went along with him, talking 
in her pleasant way, and soon baby 
stopped crying. Jane was an only 
child. But she could remember a dear 
little brother, older than herself, who 
used to play with her, as long ago as 
she could recollect, who was dead 
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now; and sh: often wished she had 
just such a little brother as Maria 
had; and sisters, too, she would have 
liked. She was very gentle and pleas- 
ant, and everybody loved her. But 
soon she became unable to carry ‘ 
Tommy any further, and so Maria ‘ 
took him. But with a strange fancy, 
which babies very often take, he was 
not willing to go to her, and so he ! 
began to cry again. Probably it was ‘ 
because Jane had been the first to ‘ 
take him up; and, besides, she was al- 


4 
( 
( 
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( 
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ways so gentle and pleasant, he was 
very fond of her. With considerable 
trouble, and by taking turns to carry 
him, (for he would not get into the 
wagon again,) they got him home. 

When their mother saw them com- 
ing up the garden walk, with Tommy 
crying in Maria’s arms, she went out / 
to see what was the matter. Baby 
was very happy to see his mother, 
and, as she went in with him, Maria / 
was going to stop behind, for she felt 
quite guilty, but her mother called her ? 
to come in. 

“What is the matter with him?” 
said she; “how did he get such a 
bruise ?” 

“Why, I was trying to turn the } 
carriage round,” said Maria, “and it $ 
upset; we had to turn it round, for ) 
the sun was in his face.” 

“ But the sun does not shine in the 


her mother; “did you take him out 


garden now among the trees,” said my’ 
into the road?” 


; you to go, as it is not safe, 
_ mother, 
. before.” 
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* Yes, mother, she did,” said Mir- 
iam; “she would go, and I told her 
you would not like to have us go, but 
she would not mind, but ran on to 


, meet Jane.” 


“Why, Maria,” said her mother, 
“how could you do so? You know I 


) never want you to go out into the 
road with baby at all.” 


“ You did not tell me not to go this 
morning,” said Maria. 

“ Yes, but you know I did not want 
” said her 


“and I had forbidden it once 


* Well, I should not have carried 
him, but you told me not to leave 
him,” said Maria, as if that were any 
excuse. 

“Well,” said her mother, “you 
obeyed me in not leaving him, it is 


} true; but how much of the spirit of 


obedience was there in your heart, 
when you could disobey one of my 


. known commands, under the plea that 


it was not given you to-day ?” 
She comforted the baby, and bathed 
his little forehead with water, and put 


»him to sleep. She said no more to 


the children then, and they, feeling 
rather uncomfortably, were very glad 
to escape to the garden. All had a 
nice time but Maria. She could not 
forget that her disobedience and self- 
mainte had been the cause of Tom- 

s being hurt; and although she 
We nothing about it, her conscience 
kept reminding her of her fault. 
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By-and-by, it became too warm to § They are mostly received in this coun- 
play in the garden; and they went try from Malta, Portugal, and Spain. 
into the house. Their racket soon } Oranges do not ripen until the spring, 
awakened baby, who seemed as glad $ and the finest remain upon the tree 
to see them as if nothing had hap- $ until the blossoms of another crop ap- 
pened. Jane ran to take him up as pear; but they are usually gathered 
soon as he awoke. | ‘ for the British market between Octo- 

“Poor Tommy,” said she, “it is) ber and December, before they are 
too bad to bruise your pretty little } quite ripe; as, if allowed to perfectly 
forehead so.” ripen, they would spoil in bringing to 

But, as it did not hurt him then, he } this country. The oranges are wrapped 
did not cry. This troubled Maria very ) separately in a dried leaf, and packed 
much ; for she was, after all, very fond in chests, each of which contains eight 
of him, and she secretly resolved never / ) hundred. The rich, juicy pulp of the 
to take him out into the road again. ¢ ¢ orange is very refreshing ; it is whole- 
Her mother said nothing to her, but ’ some, and even nourishing for chil- 
she could see, by her behavior, that ° dren; and its pleasant acid revives 
she was very sorry for what she had ; the feverish sick person. In its native 


done. 
To be continued. 


The Orange Tree, 


One of the most delicious foreign 


fruits is the orange, which was once ) 
so great a rarity here, that the first > 


was sent as a present to a Portuguese 


nobleman. It is now so plentiful and ; 


cheap as to be enjoyed by the poorest 
person, as well as to be seen on the 
tables of the rich. 

The orange grows upon a beautiful 
tree, with shining, evergreen leaves, 


which bears a profusion of white flow- . 


ers and golden fruit at the same time. 
It is a very long-lived tree, and has 
been known to flourish upwards of four 
hundred years; and it is so produc- 


tive, that a single tree will yield up- ( 


wards of twenty-five thousand oranges. 


country, a single ripe orange, when 
cut, will fill a deep plate with its juice. 

Seville oranges are brought from 
Seville, in Spain. The blossoms of 
the tree which produces them are used 
for orange-flower water; the leaves 
(are employed in medicine; and the 
rind, or peel, is a grateful warm bitter. 
The juice called marmalade, and an 
agreeable wine, are also made from 
Seville oranges. 


SNE RAR AY AALALAS 
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“True philosophy,” says Plato, 
“consists more in fidelity, constancy, 
justice, sincerity, and in the love of 


) our duty, than in a great capacity.” 
( 
) eee 


eee ee 





). Ir was a saying of Demosthenes, 
that, “no greater calamity could come 
) upon a people than the privation of 
free speech.” 





CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 


respondents. 


oys and girls 
are most like- 


ly busily en- ‘ heartily. 


gaged in pre- 

=\ paring their 

JF gardens, or at 

play upon the 

gTeen grass, 

and they prob- 

ably don’ t care about a very long story 
just now. So I'll be brief this month, 
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puzzles. I hope he will try the one 
in the present number. 

“Kate Melville,” who writes me 
from Alabama, is a first-rate hand at 
Her letter made me laugh most 
I should indeed like to climb 
the mountain near the village where 
she resides, with her; but, alas! it is 
a great way off. I fear I shall never 
get so far away from home. She 


fun. 


promised to show me how to grow 
cotton, if I would pay her a visit, but 
I guess she will have to write a de- 


scription for the Boys’ and Girls’ Mag- 


and leave you all ample time for your azine. 


various occupations. But remember, 


The answer to the enigma in the 


presently, when the cold autumn winds March number is PLymoutu Rock. 


have blown away all the summer 
leaves, and the evenings begin to be 
long, I shall expect your undivided 
attention. 

The letter of C. W. R. is duly re- 
ceived. I am glad to hear of his suc- 
cess in the experiment. 


The letter with the telegraphic sig- 
nature is also received. My little 
friend will be flattered to hear that he 
has given the only correct answer to 
the puzzle with seven pieces of card. 

C. A. R., Westboro’, has my thanks. 
His transpositions would be too easy, 
being of the various counties in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


‘My esteemed correspondent at 
Westfield must be patient. All will 
be right by-and-by. By the way, I 
think he is a good hand at solving 


’ 
( 


The seven pieces of card must be 
arranged in the following manner to 
form a square: 


5 


The names of Bays transposed 
are — 
PASSAMAQUODDY. 
GREEN. 
DELAWARE. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
APALACHIE. 
CHESAPEAKE. 
MATAGORDA. 
NEW YORK. 


ee 
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9. NARRAGANSETT. fants. The gentleman promised the 
10. ATCHAFALAYA. use of the land to these tenants rent 
11. GALVESTON. free, if they would divide it into rouvr 


12. VACASASA. 
PARTS of the SAME SIZE AND SHAPr, 


The names of animals, &c., trans- § and each to have one of the four trees. 


posed, are — ? How was it done? 
1. NAUTILUS. inrectin me, 
2. WOODCHUCK. ; 
8 BUFFALO. Of the seven pieces of paper which 
4. 
5. WEASEL. ber, form a figure of this shape. 
6. MUSKRAT. 
7. HEDGEHOG. 
8. ICHNEUMON. 
9. DOLPHIN. 
10. SCORPION. 


11. MOSQUITO. 


The answer to the enigma by Har- 
riet E. B., is Generat Georce Wasn- 
INGTON. 

Notnine is more noble, nothing 
more venerable than fidelity; faith- 
fulness and truth are the most sacred 
excellences and endowments of the 
human mind. —P/lato. 


ENIGMA, BY A. C. R. 


T am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 9, 15, 1, is a nick-name. 
My 7, 13, 15, 9, is a fight. 
My 10, 12, 13, 10, is the name of a lake. 
My 1, 5, 6, 4, 10, is a small animal. 
My 7, 6, 1, is a detestable spirit. 
My 1, 8, 12, 11, 5, 7, reflects the face. 
My 7, 11, 12, 16, are all alike. 
My whole is the name of a territory. 


Tue most resplendent ornament of 
man is judgment; here is the perfec- 
tion of his innate reason; here is the 
utmost power of reason joined with 
knowledge. — Cicero. 


Q 
| 
KANGAROO. form the square in the present num- 
| 
? 
? 





NEW PUZZLE. 3 
ay A gentleman had —__--——_- 
as Sa we | ry a piece of land exe) Wnhicn is the best government?! 
2 ew me 
wi MES actly square, and? T That where those who are not per- 
5 





os) © L2 ee ing four trees sonally injured resent and pursue the 
; “ie = * upon “ik On one ? injury or violence done to another, as 
he would if done to himself. — Solon’s 


; ‘4 
; ovdenmeevse quarter of the land 
was a house, occupied by four ten- ¢ Answer. 





